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PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION 


The first edition of this book appeared in 1940. Several 
reprin tings have since been made, at which times a few 
minor textual changes were introduced. But a more general 
revision seems now to be in order. 

In approaching the task I have tried to keep in mind the 
occasional suggestions of friends and critics for improving 
the presentation and treatment. The text also has been 
extensively revised and brought up to date at many points 
and an additional chapter, dealing with police aspects of the 
traffic problem, has been added. 

No one can complete such a review of recent police devel- 
opments without being impressed by the steady advance of 
police standards. In parts of the United States this constant 
striving towards better service is so widespread that the 
strictures appearing in this book will appear to some to be 
unjustly applied. I have carefully weighed what seem to me 
to be the relevant facts and have decided to let the broad 
judgments stand. If present rates of progress are sustained, 
however, the passing of another decade may witness such 
major changes in police standards that a reappraisal of police 
effectiveness, and one couched in more moderate terms, will 
be in order. 

Bruce Smith 

Institute of Public Administration 
684 Park Avenue 
New York 21, New York 
June 15, 1949 




THE POLICE PROBLEM 


The police problem in America is as old as our system o£ 
local government. Springing from the creation of the first 
police establishments on these shores, it has continued to grow 
in complexity with the passing years. It is still a prominent 
feature of the American scene largely because of errors of 
long standing in the organization and management of police^ 
and in the methods employed to assure popular control. 

Our police problem also is due in part to inactivity and 
neglect. The early settlers in America were too busy subdu- 
ing a continent to give much thought to the nice distinctions 
upon which successful police administration often hinges, 
and probably did not even become aware of the existence of 
a police problem of major proportions until the growth of 
great cities was well under way. By that time it was already 
too late to rescue police from the control of the partisan 
political machines which have since exploited them so thor- 
oughly, and with such devastating effect. Nor was it then 
feasible to create new organic relationships among police 
units which had been produced in such bewildering variety 
that they defied orderly classification. 

So it has come about that our police systems have "'grown 
up with the country.’' Since that growth was one of extraor- 
dinary rapidity, police service in the United States has never 
really enjoyed an opportunity for orderly and consistent de- 
velopment. From the earliest days of modern police forces, 
and down through the fivescore years that have followed, 
police have been the object of attack by press and pulpit, 
bench and bar, civic and commercial associations, labor lead- 
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ers, professional politicians, ambitions office seekers, reform- 
ers, and criminals. With so many social elements joining in 
the attack, the charges have naturally ranged between some 
rather wide extremes. Police have been denounced as relent- 
less man hunters, as oppressors of the weak and helpless, and 
as the tools of sinister influences and interests. They have 
also been described as largely ineffective agencies which fail 
to realize their objectives and in any case cost too much. 

Obviously, not all these charges could be fairly directed at 
any one police force, but at various times and places each 
has been convincingly proved; hence the widely held belief 
that even the unproved charges rest upon secure foundations 
of fact and that our entire police organism is rotten from top 
to bottom, and from periphery to core. 

The situation thus presented in the United States is not 
altogether unique. It has arisen in all parts of the world, and 
under all types of governments. No police force, regardless of 
its form, qualities, or accomplishments, is ever quite free of 
the taint of corruption; none succeeds in wholly repressing 
or preventing criminal acts, or in effecting arrests and con- 
victions in any large proportion of the total offenses reported; 
many are deeply involved in political manipulations of vari- 
ous kinds. Rarely does a major piece of police work receive 
the accolade of general approval. It may even be doubted 
whether any single instance of police action has ever been 
wholly satisfactory to all concerned, since an otherwise per- 
fect example of police work is likely to be viewed with some- 
thing less than enthusiasm by the thwarted or apprehended 
offender, and to inflict hardships upon his innocent depend- 
ents. The environment in which police must do their work 
is therefore certain to be unfavorable. Good immediate re- 
sults are difficult to secure and may bring new and unexpected 
factors into operation. The chain of circumstances thus forged 
proves a burden to even the best police organizations. 

While police forces everywhere suffer from such handicaps, 
those of the United States seem to have been particularly 
affected. Few have escaped the direct influence of political 
patronage, all live within its shadow, and some are tarred 
from head to heels with political corruption and criminal 
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participation. From such as these, the observer turns away 
in disgust, and very likely with the conviction that no police 
system can even remotely approach its objectives. 

There is as yet no conclusive evidence that this gloomy 
view is unfounded. In any event, most Europeans and per- 
haps a majority of Americans share the belief that American 
police systems are beyond all hope of reconstruction, and 
that in the future, as in the past, they will merit little of 
public esteem. These paint a dark picture. There are, how- 
ever, certain features which upon closer examination offer 
more than a little hope. 

For one thing, the lessons of history lean to the favorable 
side. Police service has come a long way from the days of 
the “thief-takers” who were themselves convicted felons and 
were employed as such. The counterparts of Jonathan Wild 
and Vidocq have long since disappeared in England and in 
France, although political police with their agents provo- 
cateurs still operate in parts of Europe. The paid informer, 
or “stool pigeon,” continues as an active though unacknowl- 
edged police aide, and even in England and in certain of our 
own federal and local police units, is compensated either 
directly or indirectly from public funds. But the day of 
flagrant police corruption in England is definitely past, and 
with it has gone that open public hostility to all police arms 
which persisted there until well into the nineteenth century. 
British police now generally enjoy not only a considerable 
degree of public confidence but also something akin to real 
popularity, despite occasional outbursts of angry criticism. 
On the Continent, likewise, and in many other parts of the 
civilized world, police perform the necessary tasks of law 
enforcement under conditions generally favorable to them 
and their work. Such advances are significant. They indicate 
that even though there is no royal road to police perfection, 
the way to improvement is not barred by hopeless obstacles 
that are inherent in the police function. 

What of police in the United States? Is the judgment of 
almost all foreign observers, as well as that of the majority 
of Americans correct? Are American police in a position of 
hopeless inferiority, with little prospect of improvement? 
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Such questions invite an offhand answer, but one not con- 
tributing to a solution of the problems that arise on every 
hand/ Still a few generalizations may be made, which shoiild 
at least serve to give greater clarity and precision to the 
questions themselves. 

Politics and Police 

Political manipulation and law enforcement seem always 
to have been closely associated in the United States. Even 
during the larger stages of the colonial period, when our 
democratic patterns were just beginning to take form, there 
were traces of this alliance. Colonial sheriffs exercised a large 
political influence, their powers in the conduct of elections 
were frequently abused for partisan advantage, and the col- 
lection of taxes, often entrusted to them by law, was some- 
times employed for political as well as personal ends. With 
the appearance of cities and great metropolitan areas the 
effect of such influences was magnified. 

There can be no doubt that the greatest handicap of 
modern police administration is derived from partisan poli- 
tics. Its pressure is applied under all systems and always 
affects management. No system is entirely free from it. In 
most countries it is exercised chiefly by the ruling class, and 
thereby becomes completely identified with police adminis- 
tration. The result may be an efficient though irresponsible 
police machine. 

Here in the United States there is no such well-defined 
pattern. The political influences are so numerous and so 
varied that their effect is kaleidoscopic. Sometimes they are 
so diametrically opposed that they tend to offset each other. 
Usually, however, either some one political interest is able 
to dominate or conflicting partisan interests are reconciled. 
The result is quickly reflected in leadership of poor quality, 
low standards of personnel management, inferior service, and 
a general decline in police prestige. 

While the relationship between these causes and effects is 
widely recognized and as widely denounced, only a few police 
jurisdictions have succeeded in weakening the grip of politi- 
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cal influence. The reasons for such failures are not difficult 
to find. They consist in a deeply imbedded distrust of police 
authority, in recurrent opposition to its vigorous exercise, 
and a determination that, whatever happens, the police shall 
never succeed to a position of actual civil control. 

Such attitudes are probably inherent in the American con- 
cept of personal liberty, and represent a stubborn resistance 
to any precise delimitation of its sphere. The results in terms 
of criminal justice administration are, however, likely to be 
unfortunate. Since popular control is exercised through the 
medium of political party organizations, the private citizen 
who seeks to avoid the effect of police restrictions naturally 
turns to local party representatives for aid. No matter how 
meritorious his complaint may be, his motives in doing so 
are nearly always selfish. He wants something *'fixed”~so it 
is fixed, and by a politician who distrusts abstract justice even 
more than does the private citizen. Justice under law proves 
to be too impersonal, too little concerned with individuals, 
too preoccupied with major social results, to lend itself to the 
multitude of petty adjustments which seem so necessary to 
our polyglot citizenship. Hence various means are found for 
assuring that police administrators, and our prosecutors, 
magistrates, and judges as well, shall be quickly responsive to 
both political and personal influences. 

The Devious Path of Reform 

Although in police matters it is not especially difficult to 
distinguish between the will of the electorate and that of the 
political machines, the latter have so effectively played upon 
the democratic prejudices of the public that the whole mean- 
ing of law enforcement has been thrown out of focus. In city 
after city and in state after state, it is literally true that the 
general public does not want law enforcement in the strict 
sense of the term. Thus a wide gulf appears between our 
democratic institutions and the administration of criminal 
justice. The instrumentalities of the law have been de- 
liberately weakened in response to popular demand, and even 
law observance by the law-observing has suffered a severe 
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decline. There are therefore the best of reasons for our high 
crime rates and for the unsatisfactory functioning of our 
agencies of public justice. 

These do not constitute entirely new problems. They were 
with us long before ''crime waves” were discovered and 
exploited by a yellow press. There has been a whole series 
of police reforms, such as control by bipartisan, unipartisan, 
or nonpartisan administrative boards. Such as these rarely 
succeed in rising above partisanship. We have tenure of office 
acts and at times the most serious abuses of civil service con- 
trol masquerading under the guise of a merit system. There 
are campaigns to "turn the rascals out,” and other campaigns 
to put them in prison. What has been the net result of all 
these excursions and alarms? Most of them have proved futile 
and quite without effect upon the ills which they were in- 
tended to cure. As often as not, law enforcement reformers 
have succeeded only in replacing one set of corrupt or incom- 
petent officials with another set of the same or similar stripe. 

There has been a veritable revolution in the technique of 
law enforcement since the days when the first rumblings of 
the democratic upheaval were heard. Control over law en- 
forcement agencies was then a relatively simple matter, 
because the official clothed with police powers usually acted 
as a separate and distinct instrumentality. He could raise 
"hue and cry” and then proceed to pursue and apprehend an 
offender by means which were easily comprehended and 
understood by all members of the community. If this lone 
operator lacked persistence, enthusiasm, or courage in per- 
forming his task, the fault stood out boldly and clearly for 
all to see. 

Appraisal of the agencies of law enforcement is not now 
so simple. Police administration has become such a com- 
plex and technical calling that it is idle to expect popular 
education in civics to provide a satisfactory means of ap- 
proach. The problems of law enfoKement cannot be ade- 
quately dealt with in a penny press, however free, nor in 
a radio broadcast, because the interest of great masses of 
people can seemingly only be captured by superficial treat- 
ments or dramatized situations. Neither is calculated to 
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clarify some of the most difficult questions of public manage- 
ment that have ever arisen. Yet the alternative, which in- 
volves a more or less complete disregard of public attitudes, 
is really no alternative at all. 

Thus we are thrown back upon a reliance on the various 
means of public enlightenment, among which the press ap- 
pears still to stand in the front rank. So far this great instru- 
ment has scarcely done its part. The most carefully formu- 
lated editorial policies, through which might be secured able 
discussions of police problems, are often offset by a news 
policy deliberately designed to appeal to the prejudices of 
the unschooled and the ignorant. Those who determine edi- 
torial policies themselves have been misled occasionally into 
condemning the police when they were right and praising 
them when they were wrong. So there are few influences at 
work for instruction of the public in the harsh realities of 
police duty and in the more or less objective standards of 
police service. 

Police administration reacts strongly to such confusing 
counsels. Consistent performance is likely to be thrown to 
the winds, with each day’s work done without much regard 
for the larger program. All ranks, from the highest to the 
lowest, become engaged in an effort to propitiate those in- 
fluences having the greatest power to mete out immediate 
discipline. Meanwhile the police administrator who is sub- 
ject to popular election or a short appointive term discovers 
that such devices readily lend themselves to strictly partisan 
ends. Moreover, the security of tenure accorded to the rank 
and file of police employees under familiar civil service 
systems does not necessarily restrict— on the contrary, it may 
even enhance— the less favorable features of popular political 
control. For if the police administrator enjoys less security 
than his subordinates, his powers are severely diminished. 
He is forced to resort to various expedients for placating 
not only his master, the public, but the members of his com- 
mand. Much of his effort is thus directed at clinging to his 
precarious official rank, to softening the effect of his dis- 
cipline, and to giving the public what it wants at the moment. 
Few men of outstanding executive capacity relish working 
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under these conditions, and few such men are now attracted 
to high police command. 

Police in Politics 

Thus far we have considered only those political and other 
popular influences which are directed at the police. But the 
latter do not always play a passive role. On the contrary, they 
are often active agents in seeking preferment. The sheriff, 
township constable, or village marshal who is subject to 
popular election is naturally and necessarily in politics. The 
statutes allow it, and practical considerations require it. But 
appointed police chiefs, captains, lieutenants, sergeants, and 
so on down to recent recruits, also often invite and rely upon 
political assistance at every turn. It is sought as a means of 
securing appointment and promotion, as a shield against 
impending disciplinary action or the retaliation of the under- 
world, and as a means for securing or avoiding transfer of 
assignment. None of the safeguards and prohibitions usually 
contained in rules, regulations, and statutes have been effec- 
tive in discouraging such practices, except for a few forces 
led by men who understood the savage threat implicit in all 
political influence. Hence the necessary basis for a mutually 
advantageous barter is provided. Politicians are able to secure 
privileges for themselves and protection for their friends, in 
return for aid and assistance extended to police. 

The latter are accustomed to complain of the pressures 
applied to them, and to lay at the door of politics much of 
the responsibility for failure in law enforcement. There is 
foundation for the charge. But they are prone to forget that 
many police actively seek and gratefully accept advantages 
from political sources. They forget that if there were fewer 
police in politics, there would be less politics in police. 

It seems inevitable that political considerations will con- 
tinue to exercise a certain influence— and sometimes a pre- 
ponderant influence— in the administration of police affairs. 
The American scheme of local government brings police well 
within the sphere of ward politics, and the very existence of 
some local political regimes depends upon police acquies- 
cence or direct assistance. Thus the police administrator often 
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finds himself at the focal point of influences which he cannot 
control without placing his own ofiicial position in Jeopardy. 

These conditions are already familiar enough to the Amer- 
ican public. They have been the subject of so many expo- 
sures and denunciations that the public has abandoned hope 
of correcting the situation, and accepts them as a natural 
and inevitable part of the American system of government. 
It requires a particularly alarming set of facts to arouse civic 
indignation in such matters, and then the effect of the up- 
heaval is likely to be dissipated in the forced retirement or 
prosecution of a few scapegoats and the substitution of new 
leaders temporarily enjoying popular confidence and trust. 
This reliance upon the efficacy of ‘‘the new broom” is likely 
to prove disappointing, however, since the old influences are 
left undisturbed. 

Indeed, the results are positively bad in some cases. The 
rapid turnover of administrators is subversive of discipline, 
it prevents the development of a permanent corps of expe- 
rienced leaders, and it discourages men of outstanding execu- 
tive capacity from seeking a public career in police work. 
This is not to say that such men are not occasionally so 
attracted, or that they do not occasionally succeed in fighting 
their way up from the ranks to general command. Everyone 
enjoying a firsthand familiarity with American police forces 
knows that these things do happen, and that the level of 
police competence is sometimes much higher than the public 
is prepared to believe. Nevertheless, the generalization stands. 
Popular anxiety and distrust have blighted police administra- 
tion at the top. 

They have also served to impede the natural and normal 
development of police services in many other ways. Admin- 
istrators find it difficult to enlist any large degree of popular 
support for or acquiescence in a number of minor regulations 
which are necessary to public order and safety. Active or even 
passive assistance to police in criminal matters is practically 
nonexistent in most jurisdictions. Police stations are fre- 
quently noisome holes not only because a poorly adminis- 
tered force is not successful at housekeeping, but also because 
of widespread indifference to the conditions under which 
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policemea must work. Police equipment is sometimes kept 
in service long past the point where the need for replacement 
is mdicated, because capital outlays for police purposes prove 
difficult to secure. Despite such unfavorable features the 
popular hope for better things is often reflected in high 
wage scales, generous retirement allowances, and adequate 
or superior facilities for transportation and communication 
or for the pursuit of various police techniques. On the whole, 
it is not men, money, and materials that American police 
chiefly lack, but a favorable climate in which to grow and 
develop. 

Abuses of Authority 

Really favorable conditions will never be provided so long 
as misuse of police authority continues to bulk large in the 
public mind. Notwithstanding the rapid extension of a policy 
of moderation in the exercise of law enforcement powers, the 
tide of general opinion still runs strongly against police. 
The reasons for this condition are easily identified. Universal 
use of the automobile invites an increasing volume of re- 
strictions upon the motoring public, and the old easy divi- 
sion of the community into lawbreakers and law observers is 
thereby destroyed. Today all are lawbreakers, and a large and 
important minority are deliberate offenders. The imposition 
of fines and other penalties for traffic law infractions often 
leaves the violator unconvinced of the justice of such action, 
and his resentment is naturally directed against the arms 
of law enforcement. Administrators have striven mightily 
against this unfavorable trend in public opinion. Increasing 
emphasis is laid upon the need for civility and moderation 
in dealing with the traveling public. Sometimes these efforts 
go so far as virtually to prohibit the rank and file from 
actively enforcing the motor vehicle laws except in cases 
involving the most flagrant violations. Summonses have been 
substituted for arrests, and warnings for summonses, but 
public resentment continues unabated and even increases in 
bitterness. 

Perhaps nothing short of some major change in the condi- 
tions of motor transport, which will make possible a simpler 
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and more easily observed highway traffic code, can remove 
the basis for this unfavorable trend in public opinion. Mean- 
while, however, there is another source of public dissatisfac- 
tion, concerning which the police have done almost nothing. 
Most police organizations are instructed and cautioned in the 
use of police weapons. Consequently it is only on rare occa- 
sions that any serious issue is drawn because of unjustified 
use of nightsticks or revolvers in subduing prisoners who 
resist arrest, or in suppressing disorders. Once a prisoner is 
safely deposited in a police lockup it might be presumed 
that he is secure against violence. Popular opinion is con- 
vinced, however, that “third degree” abuses are both uni- 
versal and of common occurrence. There is sufficient factual 
basis for this opinion to assure its persistence. While the 
practice of police forces varies widely, even some of the most 
scrupulous administrators hold that under special circum- 
stances the use of force, or the threat of force, in securing a 
confession is justified by the practical exigencies of police 
work. This in general represents the official attitude of the 
better police organizations. Untrained and inefficient police 
bodies employ the third degree with greater frequency, and 
there are those which rely upon it as an easy shortcut to the 
successful investigation of cases involving familiar criminal 
characters. 

The methods employed by police in extorting confessions 
need not concern us here. They have been repeatedly, and 
for the most part reliably, described by a number of observ- 
ers, even to the most revolting detail. Police have made few 
efforts to defend themselves against such charges, and their 
defenses have seldom proved convincing to the general pub- 
lic. The upshot of the matter is that confessions are repudi- 
ated on the ground of duress, and juries acquit either because 
of inadequate investigation and faulty preparation of cases or 
in resentment arising from real or imagined police abuses. 

It may be argued that an occasional failure to secure a 
conviction because of extorted confessions sometimes in- 
volves cases which in any event would have been lost on trial 
or on appeal, and that there remains a substantial proportion 
of difficult prosecutions which could never be won in any 
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Other way. This view puts the best possible front on the 
whole matter, though it overemphasizes the immediate ad- 
vantages of a successful prosecution. It ignores entirely the 
continuing reproach to public justice that third-degree prac- 
tices entail. Even a few well-authenticated cases can com- 
pletely cover a police force with a cloud of suspicion. The 
secrecy necessarily surrounding police interrogation of sus- 
pects in itself serves to encourage a popular belief that such 
routine inquiries are generally marked by the use of illegal 
force. Supported by the already well-established distrust of 
police authority of any kind, these tentative beliefs quickly 
ripen into profound conviction. When that point is reached, 
as it often is, the police are obstructed by a forbidding front 
of popular resentment, and a reluctance to believe any police 
officer under oath. Thereafter the most carefully prepared 
prosecutions may fail because the testimony of police wit- 
nesses is either ignored or heavily discounted by trial juries. 
After all, juries are but small segments of the public at large, 
and they naturally reflect popular attitudes and prejudices. 

Such distortions of the judicial process are of rare occur- 
rence in other English-speaking countries, largely because 
responsible police authorities in them have learned to exer- 
cise restraint in the handling of prisoners. The contrast 
between American and British police practice is in fact so 
striking as to lend force and significance to the humorous 
quip of an English chief constable who says that 'hf the 
members of an English force were assigned to police an 
American city, they would all be kidnaped within twenty- 
four hours; and if American police were transferred to an 
English jurisdiction, they would promptly be placed under 
arrest for abuses of police authority.'’^ 

Meanwhile our federal and state courts are becoming more 
and more incisive in their opinions concerning irregularities 
in the exercise of police authority. These involve not only 
third-degree practices and extorted confessions, but also the 
procedures to be observed in executing search warrants, and 
the admissibility of evidence secured by “wire tapping.*' 

1 Personally communicated. The official in question desires to preserve 
anonymity, for obvious reasons. 
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Police should take due note of these judicial expressions 
because they are likely to become more insistent as the years 
pass. They cannot be shrugged oiff on the ground that they 
have no practical application and do not recognize the diffi- 
culties involved in applying one standard of conduct to the 
many races and nationalities which crowd our great cities. 
Neither will complaints concerning the technicalities of the 
law advance the cause of police work. For it is through 
so-called technicalities that private rights are defined and 
enforced, and in any case the technicalities often rest not 
alone upon procedural law, but also upon basic constitu- 
tional guaranties of the most solemn and substantial character. 

An experienced police administrator is sometimes so well 
versed in the policeman’s art, and so familiar with the 
realities of police duty, that he grows restive under the re- 
strictions imposed by legislatures and courts, and even under 
those applied by the executive heads of the government 
which he serves. He becomes unduly conscious of his mastery 
of certain techniques— an expertness not shared by others 
who, from his standpoint, are laymen. While his position is 
understandable and is, indeed, one mark of the professional 
man, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that such narrowly 
conceived professional attitudes hold great dangers for the 
progress of police. For if police forces are more easily con- 
trolled in the exercise of entrusted powers by placing them 
under the leadership of men ignorant of the details of police 
practice, it is quite likely that such recourse will be had as 
frequently in the future as in the past. Yet the advance of 
police will continue to be impeded if they are thus subordi- 
nated to strange and changing disciplines. Their greatest 
opportunity during the years to come will consist in carefully 
observing private rights and thus winning and deserving the 
support of a public which, despite much evidence to the con- 
trary, probably wishes to think well of its defending forces. 

As yet there is little to indicate that police in the United 
States will firmly grasp this thorny question and dispose of 
it once and for all. Certain it is, however, that if police do 
not act, legislatures will do so, and that the restrictions 
thereby placed upon even a restrained use of preliminary 
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iiiterrogatioB may impose severe and nniiecessary burdens 
upon effective law enforcement. 

Progress in Law Enforcement 

The foregoing pages have sought briefly to summarize the 
various strictures laid upon police whenever they become 
the subject of critical discussion. As already indicated, how- 
ever, there is another aspect of police performance which, 
on general balance, is far more favorable. In criminal investi- 
gation, police are making important advances with the aid of 
new scientific techniques, although still notably weak in the 
exercise of administrative controls. Uniformed patrol, the 
core of successful police work, has been motorized to an 
extent far greater than is attempted in other lands, while 
foot patrol threatens to become a vanishing institution unless 
present trends in the unnecessary dispersion of man power 
are reversed. Facilities for traffic regulation are clearly the 
best in the world, though still notably lacking in uniformity 
and occasionally ill-designed for immediate needs. Material 
resources, in terms of transportation and communication, are 
so superior to those found elsewhere that the casual observer 
is in danger of being misled by them into the conclusion that 
American police have reached a commanding place in all 
other respects. 

The truth is that much of the superiority cited above rests 
upon the acquisition of mechanical devices calculated to 
simplify, intensify, or otherwise improve the performance of 
police duty. Such improvements in equipment are attribut- 
able chiefly to American manufacturing and sales organiza- 
tions which have distributed their products far and wide, 
and to the willingness of some communities to pay well for 
anything holding promise for better police protection. The 
realization that good police service cannot be so easily 
purchased is slow to form. 

Against this background of high lights and shadows, two 
features stand out in bold relief. One is the pervading in- 
fluence of corruption. It afiiicts all police forces— even the 
best of them— in some degree, and in a few instances has 
dominated police establishments for generations. The second 
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prominent feature is in , striking contrast It represents the 
mighty and apparently irresistible surge of certain forces 
toward a new standard of administration and performance. 
During the past twenty years numerous American police 
agencies have made more rapid progress than have those of 
any other nation. They have accomplished this without the 
aid of unified direction, in the face of popular skepticism 
concerning both their motives and their objectives, and often 
despite stern political opposition. 

A mere handful of able administrators has appeared dur- 
ing this period, in various parts of the country, who have 
independently striven to place police service on a new basis. 
Though bearing the burden of an inglorious police past, 
they have made advances of the greatest importance. In this 
they have been supported by other administrators who, while 
possessing less native ability, are providing essential rein- 
forcements for the new police front and flanks. Under such 
occasionally favorable auspices, a new type of recruit has 
been attracted to police service. Supplementing the police 
veterans who had never succumbed to abuses of long stand- 
ing, they are now tipping the scales in favor of better police 
service. .Thus an informed and vigorous leadership has 
gradually produced not only a new standard of manage- 
ment, but an increasing proportion of intelligent, trained, 
and hopeful members of the rank and file. 

While such new and striking departures do not by any 
means solve the American police problem outright, they 
do hold real promise for the future. The years just ahead 
will provide an immediate test of the ability of American 
governments— national, state, and local— to continue to make 
the adjustments that will prove essential to an extension of 
the advances already made, and to the solution of new prob- 
lems which even now are emerging. Improved personnel 
procedures, carefully adapted to the special needs of police, 
must be devised, and those already in operation must be 
more honestly and capably applied. Means must be found 
whereby a police force can produce its own future leaders 
with a greater degree of success than in the past. Such leader- 
ship must then be provided with the opportunity to lead. 
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The areas of police administration must be reexamined in 
the light of modern conditions, but against a general back- 
gTOund of established theories of local government. The 
present trend toward dispersion and wastage of patrol 
strength must be reversed. More effective administrative con- 
trols over criminal investigations must be established. The 
vexing problems represented by highway traffic congestion 
and highway accidents still await large-scale solutions. The 
alliances between politics, vice, and crime, which for so long 
have made war on police and public alike, must be dissolved. 
The police themselves must be removed from all suspicion 
of any part in such alliances. These and related questions 
often engage the attention of the governments and public of 
today. They will be the special concern of the administrator 
of tomorrow. 

Nature of the Police Function 
To the modern mind, the term '‘police”^ connotes a body 
of civil officers charged with suppressing crimes and public 
disorders, and regulating the use of the highways. While this 
popular usage is substantially correct, it fails to recognize the 
additional and sometimes burdensome regulatory duties 
which police discharge. The historical setting of police has 
a special value in this connection, and it is worthy of note 
that in its early definitions, and also at various later stages of 
governmental development, the term has been employed to 
describe certain aspects of the control of sanitation or the 
suppression of political offenses, and has even been expanded 
to cover practically all forms of public regulation and domes- 
tic order. While it is now primarily used with reference to 
the maintenance of the peace and the protection of persons 
and property from the commission of unlawful acts, the 

2 The generic term '‘police” should not be confused with “police power,” 
which is an idiom of constitutional law. According to the broad definition 
provided by Colonel George F. Chandler, “Police is the name given to the 
administrative powers of a unit of civilization, or to the agents used to enforce 
such powers.” The Policeman's p. xi. Raymond B, Fosdick's statement 
that “Today we mean by police the primary constitutional force for the pro- 
tection of individuals in their legal rights,” introduces a desirable emphasis 
into this general definition. European Police Systems, pp. 3-4. 



police function as customarily administered is somewhat 
broader in its scope. 

Thus, as to practically all types of licensed callings, the 
police are often charged with the preliminary inspection of 
premises and with investigations into the personal characters 
of licensees, and are sometimes required to make periodic 
reports to the licensing authorities concerning the manner in 
which the various licensed activities are conducted. When 
police perform such duties with reference to the licensing of 
private police and watchmen, operators of vehicles plying for 
hire, storage and cartage of explosives or other inherently 
dangerous substances, or the sale and possession of firearms, 
they operate within a fairly well-defined police sphere. They 
also act to prevent conditions threatening the public safety 
or morals— including traffic regulation, the maintenance of 
fire lines at the scene of a conflagration, and in some instances 
the exercise of certain limited powers of public censorship. 
This last causes police great difficulty because the public 
taste does not accept any single standard of decency, and the 
exceedingly wide range of entertainments and publications 
which must be regulated lies far beyond the cultural horizons 
of any bureaucracy that has yet been established. It is also an 
increasingly common practice for the police to extend emer- 
gency relief to the destitute during those hours when social 
welfare stations are not open to applicants. 

These and various related duties less frequently exercised 
may be held to have a certain bearing upon the protective 
functions of police; but when the same theory is extended so 
as to include the inspection of elevators or buildings used as 
places of public assembly, it may fairly be questioned whether 
there are not some limits to its application. For soon or late 
the list of such duties becomes so lengthy and their per- 
formance so absorbing that the police force is literally dis- 
persed and cannot be marshaled for any but the most urgent 
services relative to crime repression. 

Such varied activities hold still further implications. When 
organized society sets up a police force, it is from motives of 
self-discipline. The civil enforcement body thus created must 
be clothed with broad powers and entrusted with the means 
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to make them effective. This sometimes involves imposition 
of irritating restrictions upon the complete freedom of action 
of those who consider themselves to be law abiding citizens. 
Under even the most favorable circumstances, there are many 
possible points of conflict between the public at large and 
its servants, the police. If the latter do not employ unduly 
harsh measures, and are moderately successful in the re- 
pression, detection, and investigation of offenses which were 
crimes at common law, they are generally accepted as the 
guardians of law and order and may win a measure of popular 
support. 

The situation is otherwise, however, if the police are over- 
burdened with many duties lying outside the proper sphere 
of criminal law enforcement. Here the interplay of two forces 
produces a condition that ultimately weakens, and may even 
destroy, police effectiveness. In the first place, the additional 
duties are often of such a minor regulatory nature that, while 
they rarely produce social benefits of an impressive character, 
nevertheless prove irritating to the sensibilities of people who 
believe they have a right to be let alone. Petty restrictions 
and complex codes thus fall into disrepute, and the police 
who administer them are confronted with the disagreeable 
task of ‘'imposing'’ an unessential discipline upon a non- 
cooperative and resentful public. The unpopularity of the 
regulations soon is transferred to the police, thereby impair- 
ing the sources of public support which may turn impending 
success into dismal failure in the solution and prosecution of 
major crimes. 

A second and equally grave problem arises from the fact 
that the police function may be progressively expanded with- 
out any compensating increase in numerical strength. If this 
resulted in an immediate lowering of police efficiency in all 
matters, both regulatory and criminal, there might be some 
hope that the relation of cause and effect would be recognized 
and the situation corrected. Unfortunately, however, human 
institutions do not seem to respond in any such prompt and 
positive way, particularly when the basic changes are gradual 
and spread over a long period of time. In some communities, 
new police activities-no matter how minor— receive more 
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attention and attract the support of men, money, and ma- 
terials more readily than long-established and basic activities 
not enjoying the attractions of novelty. The essential business 
of protecting life and property has thereby lost a part— and 
sometimes a considerable part— of the man power upon 
which it once relied. 

Hence the scope of the police function is a question of the 
first magnitude. It not only affects the routine functioning 
of the force, but also profoundly influences that close adjust- 
ment of the police machine to the popular will without 
which no police body can ever succeed. 

Nature of the Policeman* s Art 

The problems surrounding day-to-day operations are no 
less difficult than those which have thus far been considered. 
They are complicated, as we have seen, by public attitudes 
toward the police force as a whole, by popular confusion as 
to desirable objectives and the means for attaining them, 
and by the rather wide range of dissimilar duties sometimes 
imposed. All these factors have been roughly sketched against 
a general background of public policy and public adminis- 
tration. It remains to consider them in their natural setting 
—as viewed and applied by the police officer on his beat. Here 
one approaches close to the real crux of the matter, because 
it is the individual agent of law enforcement who usually 
determines how far popular attitudes shall control, to what 
degree official instructions shall be carried into effect, and 
what the net social result shall be. For when we equip a 
public servant with a gun, a club, a uniform, and a badge of 
ill-defined authority, we endow him with informal powers 
and duties akin to those of prosecutors, judges, juries, jailers, 
and executioners. 

Thus all the devices for popular and administrative control 
—the enactments of legislative bodies, the aims of govern- 
mental executives, the hierarchies of structural organization, 
and the expenditure of great sums of public money upon 
men and equipment— all converge at last upon one focal 
point: the policeman. The manner in which he customarily 
reacts to the various stimuli applied to him therefore holds 
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considerable importance for the realities of police service. To 
treat the individual policeman as a largely passive factor; 
who is moved hither and yon on the chessboard of police 
strategy, is a convenient and even necessary device for the 
purpose of generalized thinking and planning; but to com- 
plete and to execute such plans without considering the pos- 
sibilities and the limitations of flesh and blood is to invite 
failure. 

To some this emphasis upon the human side of police work 
may appear to be unnecesary, since it is the one aspect now 
thoroughly canvassed by press and radio, and presented each 
day to the public. Such treatments, however, are likely to 
depict the policeman as a fool, a knave, or a hero, and not as 
a man working for a living. The administrator, on the other 
hand, commonly thinks of him as human raw material that 
has been selected and molded so as to conform as closely as 
possible to current needs in police work. Yet as the patrolman 
walks his beat his mind does not persistently dwell upon the 
code of criminal procedure or the latest report on juvenile 
delinquency. If his thoughts turn to police work at all, they 
are likely to hit upon more commonplace aspects of the law 
and its enforcement. He may observe a multitude of viola- 
tions, some relating to laws and ordinances which were never 
intended by the enactors to be enforced, others involving 
minor regulations of public order, the conduct of trades and 
callings having some color of public interest, or the use of 
private property. Their very number and variety are sUch 
that their requirements are largely unknown to the people to 
whom they apply. Hence violations are extremely common. 
The observing patrolman is thereby confronted with a di- 
lemma. If warnings are issued to all such petty violators, they 
will not prove effective unless those who persist in their in- 
fractions are arrested or summoned; and if such letter-of-the- 
law enforcement is attempted, the patrolman will be so con- 
tinuously engaged as a prosecuting witness before the courts 
that only a small proportion of his time will be devoted to 
patrolling his beat. 

The policeman's art, then, consists in applying and en- 
forcing a multitude of laws and ordinances in such degree or 
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proportion and in such manner that the greatest degree of 
protection will be secured. The degree of enforcement and 
the method of application will vary with each neighborhood 
and community. There are no set rules, nor even general 
guides, to the policy to be applied. Each policeman must, in 
a sense, determine the standard to be set in the area for which 
he is responsible. Immediate superiors may be able to impress 
upon him some of the lessons of experience, but for the most 
part such experience must be his own. The course of his 
official action is the resultant of the various forces which play 
upon him. His official superiors are but one of many such in- 
fluences. If his early training as a man and as a policeman has 
been faulty, he may take an unduly complaisant attitude 
toward certain offenses and offenders, particularly as familiar- 
ity with the seamy side of life is the policeman’s lot, and this 
makes for tolerance. Thus he is a policy-forming police ad- 
ministrator in miniature, who operates beyond the scope of 
the usual devices for control. He makes and unmakes the 
fortunes of governmental executives and administrators, 
though rarely falling under the direct influence of the popu- 
lar will. The only control to which he is subject is the dis- 
cipline of his superiors. When that weakens, or is thwarted, 
the last vestige of control over this mighty atom of law en- 
forcement disappears. 

Hence the task of raising the level of police performance 
does not hinge upon the use of mechanical aids, as so many 
suppose. It depends upon sound organization and efficient 
procedures which are applied to— and by— alert and intelli- 
gent servants of the police organism. Since the human factor 
proves the most difficult to control and may actively resist all 
change, the process of raising the general level of police serv- 
ice sometimes proves to be a lengthy one. Even so, organiza- 
tion and administration will always be cardinal features of 
any police system. 

Basic Outlines of American Police Systems 

The general pattern of American police forces closely re- 
sembles that of our whole governmental system. That is to 
say, the federal, state, and local governments are all imple- 
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meuted^ w their own distinctive police services. To this 
broad generalization there are but few exceptions, none o£ 
which holds any importance. 

a scheme of distribution, the police agencies 
of the federal government naturally exercise the widest terri- 
torial authority, although their powers and functions are 
circumscribed by the very nature of the federal union and by 
the familiar constitutional limitations upon federal powers. 
Except for the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the De- 
partment of Justice, all these national police units exercise 
only such police authority as is more or less directly related 
to the department of the national government to which each 
is attached. The nation-wide police function is accordingly 
parceled out among the Treasury, Justice, and Post Office de- 
partments, sometimes with confusing results. 

Police forces are maintained also by each of the several 
states. An increasing number of these perform general police 
duties throughout the length and breadth of their respective 
commonwealths, even though primary emphasis is placed 
upon rural protection. Many other state police units are re- 
stricted either by law or in practice to the regulation of traffic 
on state highways, while several still are of a rudimentary 
character. 

It is at the local levels of government that the greatest 
variety of police units begins to appear. This is chiefly due 
to variety in the types of local governments themselves, to 
their overlapping jurisdictions and their occasionally com- 
plex interrelationships; but it is also attributable to the in- 
creasing tendency of local government units to set up rival 
police agencies— some of them with restricted police authority 
—within a single local area. 

There is therefore no such thing in the United States as a 
police system, nor even a set of police systems within any 
reasonably accurate sense of the term. Our so-called systems 
are mere collections of police units having some similarity of 
authority, organization, or jurisdiction; but they lack any 
systematic relationship to each other. Some police forces trace 
their origins back to Anglo-Saxon institutions and persevere 
today chiefly as relics of the past, without any real current 
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use -or value. Others have come into existence as a , conse- 
quence of the rise of great cities, and more recently in re- 
sponse to the challenge of organized crime or modern traffic 
hazards throughout wide rural areas. A few, including cer- 
tain of the federal police agencies, have been created as mere 
convenient instrumentalities for the aid of other functions of 
government or because federal criminal jurisdiction had 
expanded to a point where specialized police appeared to be 
necessary. 

From such complex relationships and disparate origins, 
our American police forces are descended. Clearly, they can- 
not all be treated in the same terms. Some differentiation is 
necessary. Since the more recent and more highly developed 
agencies have been influenced somewhat by the early police 
forms which have persisted down to the present day, it will 
contribute to an understanding of the entire structure if the 
progress of police development is traced through each stage 
and, as nearly as may be, in chronological sequence. 

Coincident with this great variety and complexity, and 
largely as a result of it, the hierarchy of police establishments 
briefly described above involves a considerable degree of 
overlapping and duplication. There are at least five strata of 
police service. They conform in a general way to the major 
levels of government prevalent throughout most of the 
United States. Reduced to terms of governmental units and 
ranked in order of territorial extent they are as follows: 

1. Police agencies of the federal government, particularly 
those now attached to the Treasury, Justice, and Post Office 
departments; 

State police forces and criminal investigation agencies 
of 48 states; 

3. Sheriffs and deputy sheriffs in over 3,000 counties, plus 
a few county police forces which either duplicate the sheriff's 
police jurisdiction or virtually displace it; 

4. The police of a thousand cities and over 20,000 town- 
ships or New England towns, to which should be added an 
unknown number serving magisterial districts and county 
districts in the South and West; 
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5. The police of 15,000 villages, boroughs, and incorpo- 
rated towns, together with a small number of forces serving 
public quasi corporations such as special or ad /zoc districts, 

^ H this array may be, it does not com- 

pletely reflect the full variety of American police. Hence 
there is no suitable niche in which to place the police force 
of the District of Columbia, nor such highly specialized 
agencies as the interstate bridge and tunnel police force of 
the Port of New York Authority, or the police department 
of the Massachusetts Metropolitan District Commission serv- 
ing the parks and parkways of the Boston metropolitan area.® 
Such unique bodies defy inclusion in any but the most 
narrow categories. 

There are other qualifying factors to be recognized, be- 
cause the foregoing stratified summary oversimplifies the 
true situation. There is some overlapping of the police agen- 
cies of cities and townships, although the two types are listed 
above as though they were always coordinate bcxiies. On the 
other hand, there are many small townships, villages, bor- 
oughs, and unincorporated towns where no constables, mar- 
shals, or other local police officers are elected or appointed 
despite statutory requirements. Such lapses are due to a 
variety of causes. Either no one seeks election or appointment 
to the various posts, or appropriations for the support of local 
police are not made. The rise of state police and the recent 
appearance of a few organized county forces also are partly 
responsible. So there is a slight tendency toward police con- 
solidations through the disintegration of some of the smaller 
and weaker units—a drift that will doubtless continue, even 
though it is unlikely to assume major proportions without 
positive statutory direction. 

Finally there is duplication among police forces existing 
side by side at the one level of government. Such fragmenta- 
tion of police authority is occasionally found in cities, towns, 
and counties, is quite common among the states, and is an 
outstanding characteristic of the rapidly proliferating federal 
forces. 

3 For a description of the Metropolitan District Commission force, cf.. 
Report of the [Massachusetts] Special Commission on Taxation and Public 
Expenditures, Fart XIV (1938). 
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By way of general summary, it is clear that there are about 
40,000 separate and distinct public police agencies in the 
United States. The vast majority consist of one, two, or three 
men, who are employed on a part-time basis. Many of them 
are compensated solely by fees, are selected without regard to 
physical or mental qualifications, are wholly untrained and 
largely unsupervised, are ill-equipped and undisciplined. At 
the other extreme stand the police of our great cities, a num- 
ber of counties and states, and the federal government. These 
reflect the new influences now at work in behalf of crime 
prevention and the protection of life and property. Some 
show no evidence of ability to overcome the handicap of the 
ancient police tradition. Others have reached the point where 
they may be favorably compared with the best in the world 
today. Under such circumstances it is difficult to formulate a 
single set of broad generalizations that will prove both valid 
and useful. 

Interrelations of Police Systems 

Also difficult to explain in any systematic fashion, are the 
relations existing between these varied types of police forces, 
and their interaction when two or more of them become in- 
volved in an investigation. Here it might be supposed that 
there would be some safeguard against administrative col- 
lision, some semblance of order and of organized activity, 
resting upon inter] urisdictional agreements or perhaps even 
upon certain canons of professional conduct. 

Considering the extreme need for such formal arrange- 
ments, it is amazing how little can be done by way of weld- 
ing these tens of thousands of disparate police units into 
something like homogeneity. The very number of independ- 
ent agencies here involved goes far to prevent conformity to 
established procedures or standards. States may legislate, and 
enter into compacts one with another, concerning arrests 
effected after close pursuit across state lines, the extradition 
of fugitives from justice, and arrangements for interstate 
parole and probation supervision;^ the federal government 
may seek to putty up the interstices of the penal law with 

4 For examples of this type, see Interstate Commission on Crime, The Hand- 
book of hUerstate Crime Control (1942), 
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various enactments enlarging the criminal jurisdiction of the 
federal government by defining new crimes or extending the 
definitiGns of existing crimes;^ and local forces may enter 
into cooperative arrangements for regional systems of train- 
ing, or for radio or teletype communications, which will also 
provide a degree of unity of action.^ These things can and do 
happen, and in increasing number* But let a crime be com- 
mitted which promises to make headline news, and all pre- 
tense at cooperative relationships may be cast to the winds. 
In unusual cases, two or three federal agencies and a state 
police force, as well as the usual police units of the county 
and of the city, town, or village, will all descend upon the 
scene of the crime. Each may enter into quick and informal 
arrangements with one or more of the other forces interested 
in the case. These are in the nature of temporary alliances, 
or agreements to exchange pertinent information. The end 
and aim of such devices is to monopolize the investigation in 
so far as possible, and to prevent other agencies from sharing 
in the information and evidence so accumulated. Sometimes 
the whole affair smacks of conspiracy. Witnesses are spirited 
away and held incommunicado, rival forces are provided 
with false leads, while inspired complaints and counter- 
charges of inefficiency arise on every hand. 

The highly competitive spirit animating such operations 
may have its compensating features. In the long run, rivalry 
among police agencies may produce more of public benefit 
than could be secured from a single well-entrenched regime 
that was fully protected from competition. Furthermore, the 
interforce agreements and conspiracies sometimes operate 
to simplify the machinery of investigation by reducing the 
number of rival camps directly concerned. For if all police 
forces interested in a particular case were actually to operate 
as independent agencies in accordance with the powers dele- 
gated to them by statute, important criminal investigations 

5 Examples are the Federal Kidnaping Act (transportation of a kidnaped 
person across a state line), the Federal Extortion Statute (transmission of 
extortion notes by mail), the National Stolen Property Act, Fugitive Felon 
Law, White Slave Act, National Bank Robbery Statute, and many others rest- 
ing upon the peculiar nature and limitations of federal jurisdiction. 

6 These and other forms of police cooperation are described in Chap. IX, 
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would become even more confused than they now are, and 
the information independently secured by each force might 
prove inadequate to warrant either arrests or prosecutions- 
These may well be actual advantages of present methods, 
but at best they are unnecessarily wasteful. Time and again 
major losses are suffered by the public interest simply be- 
cause the number of police agencies is so large, and the 
methods employed to arrive at common objectives are so 
cumbersome and unwieldy. 

There is a necessary and proper place for a federal police 
system which shall operate within the sphere of federal 
jurisdiction as defined by law; there is obvious need for a 
state police force in each commonwealth, to be employed as 
an executive arm of the state government, to participate in 
far-flung criminal investigations, and to patrol the great net- 
work of express highways; finally, there is need in many 
sections for local police to enforce local regulations, to do 
the laborious but nonetheless essential work of the public 
watchman, and to perform in all its artful detail the basic 
public function of protecting life and property. These three 
major levels of police activity may reasonably be viewed as 
being part and parcel of our whole scheme of government- 
national, state, and local. But there seems to be no principle 
of political science, nor any compelling set of facts of specific 
application, that requires maintenance of police forces by 
practically all the federal departments concerned with civil 
domestic affairs; nor the support of two or more state police 
forces within the same commonwealth; nor the establishment 
of a new protective entity, with full police authority, every 
time a crossroads' hamlet decides to become a municipal cor- 
poration. Each local community must have its executive 
agents, who may be armed with limited powers of enforce- 
ment of a host of petty regulations. That, admittedly, is police 
work of a kind, and few would seek wholly to deprive even 
the small village of the exercise of this function. The general 
enforcement of the penal law, however, and the application 
of an ever-increasing number of specialized techniques, obvi- 
ously lie beyond the effective range of the small community, 
whether urban or rural. 
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Thus new and perplexing questions are raised which some 
day must find a satisfactory answer. That they cannot be dealt 
with upon any general theory seems obvious. It has been the 
application of a generally accepted theory— namely, that every 
local government, no matter how small, is entitled to perform 
the highly varied work of protection— which has produced 
the confused scheme of police defense now being applied. 
While it should not be necessary to treat each area as though 
it were a wholly unique problem, some more realistic ap- 
proach will be required than has been applied to such ques- 
tions in the past. It should not be necessary to encroach 
upon the proper sphere of local government in the process, 
nor to impair its vitalizing influence in the whole scheme of 
self-government. But any program for the reform of law 
enforcement should start with a due acknowledgment of the 
fact that the powers of law enforcement now exercised by 
counties, cities, towns, villages, townships, and special dis- 
tricts are delegated powers, and that they should not indefi- 
nitely be entrusted to hands too weak or too incompetent 
to administer them. So even the matter of jurisdiction, which 
of all police problems would seem to possess most unity and 
coherence, proves upon examination to contain elements of 
a diverse character. 

Accordingly, the pages which follow are concerned first of 
all with crime and criminals, the elements of the traffic 
problem, and the gross returns of operations in these fields. 
There follows a descriptive treatment of the various police 
systems of the United States, undertaken not from the point 
of view of the malfunctioning characterizing this or that 
particular unit, but rather in an effort to show what each 
type of police unit is, what each is intended to accomplish, 
and what are the major administrative problems that cluster 
about each type, as well as about the police field as a whole. 
If, after each problem is identified, some light can be thrown 
upon why it is a problem, the formulation of future policies 
with respect to our police structures may be accelerated. 
For if substantial gains are to be made, they must be effected 
through discovering new avenues of approach, not to one 
police problem alone, but to many. 



CHAPTER II 


THE CRIME PROBLEM 


Our complex police system has grown with America, slowly 
evolving through three centuries o£ expanding governmental 
institutions. With a crime problem that became more and 
more baflBing as our great urban centers developed, as wealth 
increased, and as new means of rapid transport leaped across 
the boundaries of local jurisdictions, additional police facili- 
ties have been provided for the control of criminal acts and 
for the enforcement of a multitude of minor regulations. 
Some concrete knowledge of the amount and distribution of 
crime, and of the means employed for its suppression, there- 
fore should contribute to an understanding of the history 
of our police services, the extent to which they are adapted 
to current conditions, and the probable course of their future 
development. 

Most systematic treatments of the police problem in 
America include an effort to compare our crime rates with 
those prevailing abroad. If these are well and carefully 
drawn, various qualifications and reservations must be made 
in order to allow for basic differences in crime reporting. 
Invariably, however, the conclusion is reached that crime in 
America— and particularly violent crime— overtops that of 
Western Europe. 

The present treatment will not further document the 
obvious. It is content to observe at the outset that American 
crime rates are higher than those of other nations; that 
experience both here and elsewhere indicates that they can 
be reduced by various governmental expedients; and that 
thus far the most effective measures for crime control have 
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been applied by organized police forces employing the 
familiar devices of surveillance, investigation, and uniformed 
patrol. 

Though American crime rates— and particularly those of 
our great cities— are much too high for social comfort, they 
do not of themselves establish a case for an underlying na- 
tional inferiority in matters of law observance and enforce- 
ment. For they are neither distinctively American nor a 
special characteristic of our own times. During the brawling 
thirteenth century in England, we are told that ‘'men were 
never secure in their houses and whole villages were often 
plundered by bands of robbers,''^ The criminal exploits of 
American gangsters, so widely acclaimed in our folklore, also 
had their counterparts in England during the nineteenth 
century, for 

There were streets in Westminster, infested by gangs of 
desperate men, and so dangerous that no policeman dared ven- 
ture there, unless accompanied by five or six of his comrades, for 
fear of being cut to pieces. These are not highly colored fairy 
tales, but actual facts as recounted in the Blue Books of the 
period; recounted moreover without exciting any particular 
notice at the time. In i8m, the crime of murder was so common, 
and so much on the increase, that a Parliamentary Committee 
was appointed to inquire as to the best means of combating the 
savage tendencies of the people. Offenses against property were 
even more prevalent than crimes of violence. ... 

Thieves and receivers, drivers of hackney coaches, and some- 
times toll gate keepers, conspired together to rob the travelling 
public. , . . Still more serious were the conspiracies in which 
solicitors and police officers were concerned, which had for their 
object the levying of blackmail from bankers and others.^ 

That such conditions were not confined to the metropolis 
is attested by two distinguished English commentators, who 
declare that so late as the middle of the nineteenth century 
“these gangs of robbers and individual pilferers radiated 

I W. L. M. Lee, A History of Police in England, p. 22. 
p. 199. 
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into the country on all sides/’® Thus it was not until quite 
recent years that England moved over into the ranks of the 
law enforcing and the law abiding, while the domestic peace 
and security of certain other nations have been effected only 
at the sacrifice of private and political rights and immuni- 
ties. In the meantime Canada, which shares with the United 
States our North American civilization, is confronted by the 
fact that since 1900 its crime has increased five times more 
rapidly than has its population.^ 

Such items drawn from foreign experience should not be 
allowed to obscure the fact that our own national history has 
been featured by crime waves. Men lived violently and died 
by violence in great numbers along the Penobscot and the 
Kennebec, in the logging camps of Michigan, on the Great 
Plains, throughout the vast empire that is Texas, among the 
river towns of the Mississippi, and in the mining settlements 
of the Far West, long before modern crime had pockmarked 
Chicago’s boulevards with machine-gun fire, made San Fran- 
cisco’s waterfront a battleground for labor warfare, or taken 
over the purveying of costly vices on Miami’s silver shore. 

It is possible that such latter-day manifestations and many 
more like them in other communities both large and small 
may be nothing more than the last degraded form of a lusty 
manner of living which once marked the ever-advancing 
frontier. If this conclusion be correct, their final passing will 
be regretted by many law-abiding Americans who consider 
violent outbreaks to be an evil but necessary feature of a 
vigorous race. Meanwhile the civil disorder and corruption 
that attend such conditions make serious efforts at law en- 
forcement a difficult and often a discouraging business. 

3 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, English Local Government, p, 411, For a 
mid-eighteenth century comparison of crime and police in England and on 
the Continent, cf, W. H. Gillespie, “A Forgotten Police Reformer,” in The 
Police Journal (London), Vol. XI (1938), No. 4, pp. 507-510. 

4 Between 1900 and 1936 crime in Canada increased by 643 per cent; during 
the same period the population increased by 108 per cent. See the address by 
Brigadier General D. C. Draper, when chief constable of Toronto, on An 
Improved Police System, delivered before the Police Association of Ontario, 
August 2, 1939. 
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L THE VOLUME OF CRIME 

Of the volume and distribution of criminal acts for the 
years prior to 1930 we know, almost literally, nothing. Since 
that date there are certain broad indices based upon the 
nation-wide crime-reporting system represented by the 
Uniform Crime Reports. These have a direct bearing upon 
the scope and ramifications of the crime problem in America.^ 

On the basis of periodic crime returns from nearly all cities 
and a large part of the rural area, it is possible to estimate the 
nation-wide totals for reportable offenses with a high degree 
of confidence. With larcenies approaching close to a million 
annually, burglaries exceeding one-third million, and auto 
thefts hovering around the two hundred thousand mark, 
these three major categories among them total one and a half 
million crimes annually. Homicide, rape, assaults with gun 
and knife, and robberies together account for about 80,000 
additional crimes of truly major importance. 

Staggering as these figures are, they do not include felonies 
and misdemeanors of both major and minor gravity which do 
not for various reasons fall within the ‘'reportable'' classifica- 
tions. These represent such offenses as embezzlement, fraud, 
receiving stolen property, forgery, counterfeiting, violations 
of narcotic and liquor laws, arson, carrying concealed 
weapons, prostitution and other sex offenses, gambling, 
offenses against family and children, drunkenness, minor 
assaults, and disorderly conduct and vagrancy, not to men- 
tion the numerous categories represented by violations of 
the motor vehicle and highway laws, and a vast number 
of minor regulatory statutes and local ordinances. These last 
may reach high levels of frequency without affecting social 
organization in any material respect. They impose, it is true, 
heavy burdens upon police and other agencies of criminal 
justice, but few of them undermine the foundations of com- 
munity life. 

Trends in reportable offenses show considerable differ- 
ences among the various crimes. Since extensive data first 
became available in 1930-1931, murder, manslaughter and 
6 For a description of the crime reporting system, see Chap. IX, 
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burglary have shown no marked tendencies either to rise -or 
to fall; rape and assault with a deadly weapon persistently 
increase, while robbery and auto theft decline. Crimes in 
general were less frequent during World War II but all 
reportable offenses increased in frequency when the military 
forces returned from overseas. This last condition should not 
be interpreted as an unfavorable reflection upon the military 
establishment. Rather it was due to the return of those age 
groups having the greatest predisposition to crime, as will 
presently appear. ,, 

n. GEOGRAPHY AND CRIME 

The geographical element is concerned with the relative 
frequency of urban and rural crimes, with crimes by groups 
of cities arranged according to size, and with the distribution 
of urban crimes by major geographic divisions. They will 
be considered in that order in the pages which follow. 

Urban and Rural Crime 

Urban crime rates are generally higher than those prevail- 
ing in rural areas. Sometimes the disparity is very wide, with 
the urban larcenies running as much as four times greater 
than the rural rate. The preponderance of urban crime is not 
difficult to understand. The congested living space of cities, 
the virtual anonymity of a floating population, and the temp- 
tations offered by the display of valuable goods on every 
hand, all tend to higher crime hazards than are commonly 
encountered in the open countryside. 

This preponderance of urban crime has been observed by 
many commentators both here and abroad^ and although 
the factual bases for their conclusions do not lend themselves 
to close measurement, there seems sufficient reason to accept 

6 See Lombroso, Crime: Its Causes and Remedies (Boston, 1918), pp. 58-75, 
passim; Aschaffenburg, Crime and Its Repression (Boston, 191$), p. 62; 
Criminal Statistics of Finland (Offenses Known to the Police), Ministry of 
Justice, Helsingfors; W. L. Melville Lee, A, History of Police in England, pp. 
21-42, passim; Sidney and Beatrice Webb, English Local Govertiment, pp. 407- 
411, passim; Clyde, Localities of Crime in Suffolk, in Journal of the Statistical 
Society of London, Vol. XIX (1856), pp. 104-106, passim; Pike, A History of 
Crime in England (1876), Vol. II, pp. 524, 526, 673; and Burchardt, KrimL 
nalitat in Stadt und Land, which surveys the available ojSicial sources. 
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them at something like face value. But there is an increasing 
body of evidence accumulating in the United States indic- 
ative that a profound change in these relationships may be 
in progress.'^ For murder, manslaughter, negligent homicide 
{chiefly motor traffic fatalities) and rape, the rural crime rate 
of this country now equals the urban rate. As to all homi- 
cides, it actually exceeds the urban crime rate of the New 
England, Middle Atlantic and North Central states and 
shows such impressive advances for aggravated assault, rob- 
bery and burglary as greatly to reduce the former disparity. 
Such special indices raise the question whether rural crimes, 
reacting to urban influences such as new means of transport 
and consequent interchange of population have distributed 
far and wide, may not now be in process of attaining urban 
crime levels. Certain it is that crimes against the person have 
for centuries been relatively more numerous in rural areas 
than crimes against property. Hence the new trend is in a 
sense an extension of a condition of long standing. In any 
case the frequency of rural crimes will bear close watching, 
since a persistent upswing will further challenge the tradi- 
tional rural police system and perhaps open new and larger 
spheres of operation to the state police. 

Urban Crime: by Groups of Cities 

The sources thus far examined tend to indicate that, as a 
broad generalization distinguishing city from country, crime 
rates increase with density of population. The question then 
arises: does something like the same relationship hold with 
respect to groups of cities arranged according to size? 

The Uniform Crime Reports^ which are complete for all 
cities above 25,000 population, and in addition cover nearly 
all of the smaller cities, provide an emphatic answer to this 
question. When all urban places are arranged in six classified 
groups according to size, it becomes apparent that mere size 
does have a strong influence upon the crime rate. Cities over 

7 See for example Bettman, Jameson, Marshall and Miles, Ohio Criminal 
Statistics (1931); Smith, Rural Crime Control pp. 6-18; and particularly 

the Uniform Crime Reports, annual bulletins for the years beginning with 
1944. 
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100,000 population have a clear preponderance in crime, 
while the small urban communities tend toward the more 
moderate levels which thus far have characterized ruraMife 
in America.' 

Urban Crime: by Geographic Divisions 
Such comparisons are strictly of a general nature and do 
not hold true for all the cities concerned. Likewise their 
application is limited somewhat by the fact that geographi- 
cal location has a bearing on the crime rate. Thus there is 
an interplay between location and size, with many other 
factors possibly involved, even though their effect is not 
immediately apparent. 

In general, the broad band of states lying north of what 
is popularly conceived to be Mason and Dixon's line, and 
east of the Rocky Mountains, has much lower crime rates 
than the rest of the country. It is possible to arrange these 
divisions in some reasonably correct order of their crime 
rates, beginning with the regions having the lowest rate as 
follows: 

1. The Northeastern states (comprising the New England and 
Middle Atlantic divisions) 

2. The North Central states (comprising the East North Central 
and West North Central divisions) 

g. The Far Western states (comprising the Mountain and Pacific 
divisions) 

4. The Southern states (comprising the South Atlantic, East 
South Central and West South Central divisions) 

There is as yet nothing substantial to indicate that these 
regional distinctions rest upon strictly physical factors, though 
one may formulate a few hypotheses derived from social 
factors more or less characteristic of the various sections. 
Thus the Northeastern group, although industrial and poly- 
glot in character, comprises the older and wealthier cities, 
which are more generous in their financial support of agen- 
cies designed to maintain public peace and good order,^ 

8 For the numerical strength and financial support of municipal police 
forces, cf. Chap. V. 
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and in which economic and social conditions are relatively 
stable. The North Central tier is notable for its rapidly 
growing industrial centers with their shifting populations 
and constant changes in social backgrounds. The Far West, 
ranking third among the regions, is but little more than one 
generation removed from the turbulent decades which saw 
the settlement of the mountain area and the Pacific slope; 
while the South, at the bottom of the crime scale, is so 
strongly affected by the high crime rate among its large 
Negro population as to stand in this respect in a class by 
itself. 

As already stated, these represent mere hypotheses and 
not conclusions, but they seem to have a more direct bearing 
upon the geographical incidence of crime than physical fac- 
tors, however much or little the latter may ultimately affect 
the social influences as such. 

in. THE TIME ELEMENT IN CailME 

Data concerning the commission of criminal acts may also 
be interpreted in terms of time; seasonal differences and 
distributions according to day of the week, or time of day. 
As to these elements, there is as yet no proof of a causal rela- 
tionship between time and crime, although, as will shortly 
appear, certain crimes undergo marked fluctuations in fre- 
quency which are apparently in response to differences in 
time. 

Crime by Month 

For example, there is the effect of seasonal change as re- 
flected in the crime rates of the several months. Figure I 
shows the per cent of monthly deviation from the annual 
average of certain crimes against the person for each of five 
consecutive pars.® These graphs show that criminal homi- 
cides not arising out of negligence, and the related crimes 
grouped under the general descriptive title of “aggravated 

t) Figures I and II are based upon returns from over go per cent of all cities 
in excess of 100,000 population, which have a combined population of more 
than 37,000,000. Rates for months of differing lengths have been equalized by 
employing daily rates for each month. See Chap. Ill for traffic accident 
fatalities. 




Fig. I 

Monthly Distribution of Crimes Against the Person, for Each of Five Con- 
secutive Years, with Five-year Average 
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assault,” fluctuate by about go per cent from the minimum 
in winter to the maximum in summer. Owing to the rela- 
tively small number of murders, the annual curves for this 
crime show certain wide divergences, without however de- 
stroying the general pattern based upon an increase during 
the summer months. Aggravated assaults, on the other hand, 
show a well-defined pattern year after year, while rape is 
subject to such violent fluctuation from month to month 
that it is only from the five-year average that any well- 
defined upward tendency during the summer months can 
be ascertained. 

Of all the reportable offenses, these three crimes alone 
show seasonal curves which rise in the summer and fall in 
the winter. Although attempts have been made to associate 
this with the rise and fall of temperature as a causative factor, 
it seems simpler and more reasonable to attribute it to the 
increase in the number of human contacts during the open 
seasons of the year. 

The seasonal curve for manslaughter by negligence, also 
shown in Figure I, is particularly interesting in that it runs 
counter to that of the other crimes against the person. Still 
it must be remembered that this crime does not rest upon 
any element of actual malice or criminal intent. Practically 
all the crimes of this character arise out of the negligent 
operation of motor vehicles, and hence are more clearly 
related to the seasonal traflBc accident curve than to crimes 
arising out of criminal interest and design. Fatal traffic acci- 
dents are most numerous during the autumn and early 
winter months, and it is to this fact that the monthly curve 
for negligent manslaughter may be most reasonably corre- 
lated. 

Reportable crimes against property— robbery, burglary, 
larceny, and auto theft— show some tendency to increase 
during the winter and to decrease during the summer 
months, as shown in Figure III. As to these crimes, the repeti- 
tion year after year of substantially identical curves is so 
marked as to lend special support to this conclusion, without 
relying upon the generalized curves for the entire five-year 
period. The seasonal swing is most pronounced in the case 




Monthly Distribution of Crimes Against Property, for Each of Five Con- 
secutive Years, with Five-year Average 
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of robbery, which shows a 50 per cent fluctuation from mini- 
mum to maximum levels, but even as to the others it is 
sufficiently sharp to have some significance. It may be stated 
with a considerable degree of confidence that the variations 
in the length of days and nights with the changing seasons 
have a direct influence here, since the winter months provide 
more hours of darkness during which robberies, burglaries, 
and larcenies may be committed. This conclusion is heavily 
fortified by the facts adduced with reference to the distribu- 
tion of crimes by time of day, treated at a later point in 
this chapter. 

Crime Distribution by Day of Week 

Organized data on the distribution of crimes by day of 
week are for the most part so inconsequential as not to 
.warrant formal tabulation. When, however, these fragmen- 
tary sources are taken in conjunction with the reports of 
miscellaneous complaints, and with the results of more or 
.less systematic observations by police and others, it appears 
that Saturday and Sunday are often featured by the highest 
crime levels for such offenses as robbery, burglary, larceny, 
auto theft, aggravated assault, disorderly conduct, and public 
intoxication. Sometimes the spread between these two days 
and the balance of the week is not great, though on occasion 
it may rise as much as 50 per cent over the week’s low point. 
But these general relationships appear to be so consistently 
maintained as to raise a rather strong presumption that the 
leisure generally enjoyed during weekends is conducive to 
the commission of certain offenses against persons and prop- 
erty. The presumption is also supported in some degree by 
the distribution of offenses during the leisure hours of the 
day, as described in the following section. 

Although no data are available showing the effect of mid- 
week holidays upon the incidence of crimes, the foregoing 
tentative conclusions suggest that these also may have rela- 
tively high levels. It therefore remains for police forces to 
analyze the rich supply of factual data already at their com- 
mand, to the end that this available information may irrefu- 
tably substantiate the apparent distribution, or show how and 
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Fig. HI 

Crimes by Hours; Distribution of Certain Crimes by Per Cent of Total; Two- 

hour Intervals 
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to what extent the tentative conclusions here drawn must be 
qualified in the light of local conditions. 

Distribution of Crime by Hours 

The hourly distribution of crimes against property, as 
shown in Figure III, is interesting chiefly because it serves to 
substantiate the hypothesis that leisure and darkness are 
factors influencing the commission of certain crimes. These 
graphic representations taken together include 415,000 crimes 
against property, as to which the hour of commission was 
approximately or definitely known.^^ Of the four crimes in- 
cluded, the time of commission for robberies can be deter- 
mined more frequently than for any of the others because 
the complainant is necessarily present when the crime is 
committed. But most burglaries, auto thefts, and other lar- 
cenies are committed by stealth, and as to these crimes a 
considerable proportion (sometimes running over 50 per cent 
in the case of burglaries) cannot be definitely fixed within 
any of the two-hour brackets upon which the compilations 
are based. Thus the profiles do not and cannot represent any 
fixed proportion of total crimes committed, since the time of 
commission for many crimes is unknown. They are merely 
general indicators of the hourly distribution, with the prob- 
abilities strongly favoring a more pronounced peak of crimes 
during the hours of darkness than is shown here: this for the 
reason that crimes committed during the daylight hours are 
more quickly discovered (and the hour of commission thereby 
definitely determined) in a larger proportion of instances 
than is possible for crimes committed at night. 

Such observations are important if the significance of 
hourly distribution is to be carefully appraised and qualified. 
On the other hand, the profiles appearing in Fig. Ill are 
neither superficial nor unreliable. For, if the figures are 
taken for each year and for each city represented, the results 
are strikingly similar to and often almost identical with the 

iOThe number of cases collected in each category is as follows: Robbery, 
33,411; Burglary, 58,439; Larceny, 219,540; Auto Theft, 103,960; Total, 415,050. 
Data provided by police departments of Cincinnati, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Rochester, N. Y., and St. Louis. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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general results here portrayed; this despite the fact that the 
cities concerned are widely distributed in a geographical 
sense/ lie in varied relationships to the standard time divi- 
sions (which in turn determine the hours of daylight and 
darkness by the clock), have differing policies Goncerning 
daylight-saving time, and of course are differentiated in many 
other ways which might possibly have some bearing. Yet 
apparently all such questions are of minor import in deter- 
mining the hourly distribution of crimes, and it is believed 
that the distribution by hour of the day, as here shown, has 
sufficient validity to warrant generalized conclusions, which 
are contingent only upon the collection of data for longer 
periods, and for a longer list of communities. 

The hourly distribution of crimes against the person does 
not easily lend itself to similar treatment, because the num- 
ber of reported crimes is naturally much smaller than is the 
case with crimes against property, and the percentage dis- 
tribution is thereby rendered less certain because of inade- 
quate sampling. However, a tabulation of 15,405 murders 
and aggravated assaults, derived from the sources described 
above,^^ provides a profile which is somewhat similar to that 
for automobile thefts in Fig. III. Sixteen per cent of these 
crimes against the person are committed during the extreme 
peak hours, from 10:00 p.m. to midnight; and 45 per cent 
during the high-level six-hour period between 8:00 p.m. and 
2:00 A.M. During this maximum interval the level is more 
than four times that maintained between 4:00 a.m. and 
noon. Thus the patterns already established for crimes against 
property would appear to have a certain application to crimes 
against the person also. The nighttime hours when people 
are still awake and at lesiure seem to offer the most favor- 
able setting for their commission. 

IV. CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE MACHINE 

Offenses Cleared by Arrest 

No satisfactory general measure of police activity and 
efficiency has ever been devised, and it seems at best doubtful 

11 See footnotes 18 and 19, supra. 
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whether one ever will be. Police activity is too pervasive and 
too varied to lend itself to close measurement. The best single 
index consists in the proportion of reported offenses for 
which persons have been arrested, and formally charged. Thus 
if one person is arrested and charged with three locally re- 
ported offenses, three offenses . would thereby be “cleared 
by arrest’'; whereas if three persons are arrested and one or 
more is charged with committing the same reported offense, 
only one offense would thereby be “cleared by arrest."^^ 
Such data are not as yet reported by rural police agencies, 
but the record for over 1600 American cities is now available. 

Offense clearances follow certain well-defined patterns. For 
example, police success is much greater with respect to crimes 
against the person (xvhich constitute only about 5 per cent 
of the reportable offenses in cities) than is the case with 
the far more numerous crimes against property. While the 
relative gravity of crimes lies wholly within the realm of 
opinion, most people would probably agree that crimes 
against the person represent a more serious threat to civil 
peace and social order than do crimes against property. The 
police reflect this viexv and devote a relatively large part of 
their energies to the investigation of offenses against the 
person. They are greatly assisted in thus directing their 
efforts by the fact that these crimes are not relatively nu- 
merous. Such crimes lend themselves more readily to suc- 
cessful investigation because they are usually open and 
flagrant in character, and are committed in the presence of 
witnesses, including the complainant. Hence about 80 per 
cent of the reportable crimes against the person are cleared 
by police action. Homicides actually show the best results, 
with over 85 per cent cleared, while aggravated assault and 
rape commonly average from five to ten points lower in the 
percentage scale. 

Most of the reportable crimes against property, on the 
other hand, are committed by stealth, and suspects must 
therefore be traced chiefly through the use and disposition 
of stolen property. 

12 Eor the regulations prescribed in reporting **oft'enses cleared by arrest,” 
see Uniform Crime Reportings Secs. 7, 61-67, 
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Robberies are cleared by arrest in about 40 per cent of 
all reported crimes, burglaries in from 30 to 35 per cent, 
auto thefts in 30 per cent, and miscellaneous larcenies, large 
and small, in from 20 to ^5 per cent. Here it will be noted 
that best results are secured with respect to robberies, which 
permit some degree of identification of robbers by their 
victims. Yet by and large the record is not impressive, par- 
ticularly as the most numerous crimes show the lowest 
clearance rates. 

Such data as are available indicate that police generally 
do not meet with a greater degree of success in recovering 
stolen property than in apprehending and charging persons 
for its theft.^^ 

The prospect for improvement in effecting arrests and 
recoveries for property crimes is somewhat confined within 
a vicious circle, for unless offenses decline in number the 
police will be overburdened in their investigation, whereas 
if offenders are not promptly arrested and convicted there is 
a lessened prospect of reducing the crime rate. That such 
baffling considerations are not wholly controlling is evi- 
denced by the fact that crime rates do seem to decline in 
response to the operation of various social forces, including 
police, prosecutors, courts and jailers, among others. From 
this is derived the official and popular pressure to improve 
the criminal justice machine, in an effort to break through 
the vicious circle and start the crime rate spiraling down- 
ward. 

Proportion of Defendants Convicted 

Prosecutions and convictions in trial courts of general 
jurisdiction offer some measure of the effectiveness of this 
stage of the criminal justice process. The proportion of de- 
fendants who are convicted and sentenced varies with the 
type of crime. It generally ranges from 55 per cent to 65 per 
cent for crimes against the person (murder and manslaughter, 
assaults with a weapon, and rape), 75 to 85 per cent for rob- 

a3 Recoveries of stolen motor ears are at such a high rate as to constitute 
an outstanding exception. ■ 
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bery and burglary, auto theft, and miscellaneous larcenies.^ 
When the situation is viewed state by state, wide variations in 
policy and procedure are reflected in the percentage of con- 
victions. Some states will convict only 6o per cent or 70 per 
cent of their major offenders and impose and execute rather 
heavy sentences upon them; in other states where felons may 
readily plead guilty to a lesser offense, convictions may run 
over 90 per cent of the total, but with probation so freely 
used as to involve direct penalties for very few of the offenders 
passing through the judicial mill. 

Thus it is apparent that there are many factors and con- 
flicting influences to be considered in placing responsibility 
for ultimate results obtained by police, prosecutors and 
courts. The ratio of convictions for crimes against property 
is consistently higher than that for crimes against the person. 
In other words, prosecution is most successful in securing 
convictions for those crimes as to which the police encounter 
the greatest difficulty in making arrests, and it is least success- 
ful in the field where the police make their best showing. 
Indeed, if the record of the inferior courts which conduct 
the preliminary examinations of persons charged with felony 
and other grave offenses were included in the judicial dis- 
positions, the record of such minor tribunals and of the trial 
courts, taken together, would appear even less favorable/® 

While the situation is much too involved to permit broad 
generalizations as to responsibility, it is clear that the func- 
tioning of the judicial machine is far from perfect. Sometimes 
the degree of imperfection challenges attention. Thus the 
pioneer study of criminal justice in Missouri showed that 
less than 40 per cent of the felony cases originating with the 
issue of a warrant were prosecuted to a conviction,^® while a 
similar inquiry in Illinois demonstrated that only 20 per cent 
of felony defendants were adjudged guilty/*^ 

14 u. S. Bureau of the Census; Judicial Criminal Statistics (Publication dis- 
continued, 1945), See also. Uniform Crime Reports. 

15 See, for example, Raymond Moley, Tribunes of the People (1932). 

16 C, E. Gehlke, Statistical Interpretation of the Criminal Process/* in 
The Missouri Crime Survey (1926), p. 276. 

17 C. E. Gehike, Recorded Felonies: An Analysis and General Survey in The 
Illinois Crime Survey (1929), p. 35. 
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It is customary for prosecutors to complain that police 
arrest many persons against whom no valid charge can he 
laid and that as to others the police investigation is too in- 
adequately performed to lay the groundwork for a successful 
prosecution. The police counter with the criticism that magis- 
trates, prosecutors, and trial judges are not sufficiently rigor- 
ous in their application of penal statutes to persons arrested, 
and that the community is thereby deprived of the protec- 
tion and the assumed benefits of penal treatment for offend- 
ers. There are many commentaries in support of either or 
both of these positions, and while it is obviously impossible 
to strike a balance between them, the foregoing summaries 
indicate that there is still much room for possible improve- 
ment by each. 

V. SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OFFENDER 

So much has been written concerning the criminal 
offender— his antecedents, early life, mores, occupation, 
housing, anthropological and psychological characteristics, 
and the like— as to defy generalization in a broad survey such 
as is here attempted. Some of the researches in this ever- 
widening field of inquiry are still in the exploratory stage, 
and none has yet reached the point where definite conclu- 
sions can be drawn. Yet it may contribute somewhat to an 
understanding of police problems if the characteristics of 
offenders readily lending themselves to measurement are 
presented in summary form. Here the purpose will be con- 
fined to describing in general and objective terms the per- 
sons with whom the police are called upon to deal in the daily 
performance of their duties. 

If the proportion of persons arrested and charged in Amer- 
ican cities holds good for the country as a whole, somewhere 
near lo per cent of the total population is annually arrested 
or is summoned and charged by the police. While charges 
of traffic and motor vehicle violations, drunkenness, and dis- 
orderly conduct account for about five-sixths of these, the 
fact remains that in the course of a few years the police have 
occasion to charge practically every able-bodied adult with 
some offense of greater or less gravity. 
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Some limitation of the group passing through the hands of 
the police therefore seems necessary at the outset; for if all 
persons arrested or summoned were to be included, the result 
would come near to including the entire community. Statutes 
and regulations carrying penal sanctions are now so nu- 
merous, and cover such a wide range of acts which are not 
crimes per sCj that some of them are violated at some time 
by practically everyone. 

Neither can the characteristics of persons who are con- 
fined in penal institutions be employed with much profit, 
since so many first offenders and others, particularly youthful 
criminals, are as a matter of public policy allowed to escape 
the rigors of penal servitude. 

There remains the considei’able bulk of information con- 
cerning certain characteristics of persons who have been 
arrested and fingerprinted and whose identification records 
have been deposited by some ten thousand federal, state, and 
local police units, with the national division of identification 
at Washington.^® While police practices are not uniform in 
all respects, as a general rule only those persons are finger- 
printed who have been charged with indictable offenses, or 
who because of previous criminal record are fingerprinted 
again regardless of the gravity of the offense currently 
charged. In any case, the relationships derived from this 
source are in general conformity with those indicated by 
records of arrests, convictions, and the like.^® Thus the group 
which will now be brought under examination comes fairly 
close to representing what may be described as ''the criminal 
■■class.’’ '■■■■ 

Sex and Age of Offenders 

Although males and females in the United States are 
approximately equal in number, men provide by far the 
larger proportion of persons who are arrested and finger- 
printed. Male offenders outnumber females in a ratio of 

18 See the C/ni/orm ^ ^ 

19 See, for example, the careful study of Thorsteu Sellin, The Criminality 
of Youth-^A Statistical Investigation (American Law Institute, 1939); together 
with Supplement I thereto. 
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twelve or thirteen to one. The two sexes do not show any 
extraordinary differences in the types of crime charged 
against them except such as are more or less naturally asso- 
ciated with sex differences. Thus rape, by its definition 
almost everywhere, is distinctly a male offense, and burglary 
shows a similar tendency, owing perhaps to the factor of 
strength and agility which enters into its commission. 

The age groupings of offenders show a marked concentra- 
tion during the earlier years of life. If the minor depredations 
committed by small children, for which no comprehensive 
data are available, be excluded and the comparison confined 
to groups over 15 years of age, the criminal ages of man stand 
out in bold relief. In making such comparison it is necessary 
to take due account of the fact that the proportion of persons 
at different ages also varies somewhat for the general popula- 
tion. 

If the criminal propensity of each age group is thus re- 
duced to specific rates it develops that the twelve-year period 
from age 18 to age 30 marks the crest of criminal activity, 
with a bold peak between 19 and 25 years of age, and a rapid 
falling off after age 35. Owing to the fact that police are 
reluctant to fingerprint offenders below the age of 18 years, 
and are often prohibited by the juvenile delinquency laws 
from fingerprinting offenders below the ages of 18, 17, or 16, 
as the case may be, there is a strong probability that the fore- 
going generalization reflects a lower crime rate for the 15- 
to-19 age bracket than prevails in actual fact. Even without 
allowance for this possible distortion, it is clear that high 
rates for burglary, auto theft and other larcenies begin with 
the seventeen year group. 

In the course of an extensive inquiry into the ages of all 
persons arrested or committed on sentence in various juris- 
dictions for both major and minor offenses, Thorsten Sellin 
has observed that ''the relative number of youths appears to 
be small in the case of assaults, embezzlement and fraud, vio- 
lation of narcotic drug laws, liquor law violation, organized 
vice, non-support, drunken driving, disorderly conduct, 
drunkenness and gambling. In sex offenses other than rape 
and in vagrancy, the proportion seems small as well. On the 
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Other hand; about one-fourth of those dealt with for robbery 
were youths, and an even larger proportion of those arrested 
or committed for auto theft and burglary were youths. High 
proportions are also noted in larceny, receiving stolen prop- 
erty, rape and the carrying of dangerous weapons. While 
youths do not dominate any large number of types of offenses, 
it is obvious that they figure greatly in the case of certain 
major crimes.’'^® 

^ W the peak age based on specific rates is 22 years, the 
raw figures annually compiled may sometimes run as much 
as four or five years lower. Many commentators have dwelt 
upon the fact that the modern criminal is young, and have 
drawn a gloomy picture of what the future holds. But this is 
by no means a recent development and there is some reason 
to believe that it has long been associated with Youth's physi- 
cal vigor, leisure, and economic dependence.^^ 

Nativity and Race 

In a country such as the United States, which has been 
inundated by the greatest wave of migration in all history, 
any relationship between nativity, race, and criminality holds 
special interest. Much has been made of the fact that our 
people are not so homogeneous as those of other nations, and 
that our high crime rates may be largely attributable to this. 
Some go even further and lay our crime conditions at the 
door of foreign-born whites and of Negroes. Examination of 
the specific rates for the three major elements of our popu- 
lation only partially substantiates such statements. 

The number of native whites, foreign-born whites, and 
Negroes who' are arrested and fingerprinted, when taken in 
conjunction with the numbers of these respective groups in 

20 Sellin, dif., p. 20. 

21 Pike, A, History of Crime in England, Vol. II, pp. 512-516, 668-670; 
Aschaffenburg, Crime and Its Repression, pp. 142 ff.; Lombroso, Crime, Its 
Causes and Remedies, pp. 179-180; Tditdt, Renal Philosophy, pp. 310-511; 
Sutherland, Principles of Criminology, pp. 87-91; Giliin, Criminology and 
Penology, pp. 41-43. Among recent foreign sources, see Roesner, “Alter und 
Straffaiiinkeit,” in Handworterbuch der Kriminologie, 1:22-34 (1932); and 
others cited and summarized by Sellin in his report on The Criminality of 
Youth-— A Statistical Investigation, 
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the general population, indicates that the specific rate for 
native whites is double, and the rate for Negroes six times 
that for foreign-born whites. The rather striking differences 
reflected by these ratios are not, however, by any means con- 
clusive, since, as has just been shown, age and sex have a 
pronounced effect upon the incidence of crime. 

A test of the validity of the foregoing ratios can be secured 
by reference to the age groupings of these several elements 
in the general population. For if any of them are relatively 
numerous between the ages of 18 and 35 when crime rates 
are highest, or beyond age 45 when crime rates are lowest, 
the conclusions to be drawn will be correspondingly affected. 

Since the age distribution of native whites and Negroes is 
very similar, the higher incidence of crime among Negroes 
(as indicated by the proportion of persons arrested and finger- 
printed) is established in so far as such compilations can 
establish it. 

Foreign-born whites, however, have a quite different age 
distribution. Thus the possibility arises that the relatively 
low arrest rate for foreign-born whites is due, in part at least, 
to the fact that so many foreign-bom whites fall within the 
higher age brackets where the arrest rate for the general 
population is lowest. With immigration at a low point for 
many years, this disproportionately large group above 35 
years of age has for some time been growing even larger. 
Thus, no matter how grave the crime problem among the 
foreign-born may once have been, this group is of diminish- 
ing importance and, barring major changes of immigration 
policy, it is destined to drop to inconsequential levels. 

Such attempts at refinement of apparent characteristics are 
interesting, and if confirmed when more extensive data be- 
come available may even prove to be significant. They should 
not, however, be pemiitted to obscure two bold and ines- 
capable conclusions: (1) that the arrest rate for Negroes is 
incomparably the highest; (2) that the high level of criminal 
activity in this country is no longer directly due to the alien 
in our midst. Our crime record is now made in America— 
not overseas. 

This much at least is true for the United States as a whole. 
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though it must be remembered that in some of our cities the 
foreign-born still comprise one-third or more of the total 
population and hence constitute a special kind of crime prob- 
lem from that fact alone. Furthermore, the foreign-born 
whites are not themselves by any means homogeneous, being 
Gomposed of Canadians, Britons, Irishmen, Western and 
Eastern Europeans, Mediterraneans, and many others. Some 
of these have higher rates of criminality than the others and 
there are numerous fragmentary compilations indicating that 
they occasionally exceed the native white rate by a wide mar- 
gin.^^ It is probably due to the high crime rates among such 
limited national groups that the widely held impression con- 
cerning foreign-born whites has been formed. Certainly it is 
not now correct for the group as a whole. 

Even though the general rate among foreign-born whites 
is low, it does not follow that these low ratios apply to all 
ojflEenses. On the contrary, there are indications that it con- 
sistently equals or slightly exceeds that of the native whites 
for assault and arson and for buying, receiving, and possessing 
stolen property. Upon occasion the foreign-born rate may 
also show some excess with respect to criminal homicide, 
burglary, and the laws regulating intoxicants, gambling, and 
weapons. 

Negroes also show strongly marked proclivities with respect 
to certain offenses. Although their rate is relatively high as to 
all crimes, it is especially so with respect to criminal homi- 
cide, assault, and the violation of laws regulating intoxicants, 
gambling, and weapons. It will be noted that this list bears a 
striking resemblance to that given above for the foreign-born. 

One other major element in our population remains to be 
considered. It consists of the large and miscellaneous group 
that is native to these shores, but is descended either from 
foreign parentage (both parents born abroad) or from mixed 
parentage (one foreign-born and one native-born parent). 
Occasional reference is made to the fact that this group con- 
stitutes a special crime problem and that it is more inclined 

22 See Sutherland, Principles of Criminology, pp. 1121-115, for a summary of 
these studies. 
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to criminality than any of the other groups which have been 
examined here. 

No general data on arrests are as yet available for the 
native-born of foreign or mixed parentage and recourse must 
be had to comparisons based upon prison and reformatory 
records and various other fragments which are certainly not 
the best indices either of crime or of the distribution of 
criminals. On this point Sutherland summarizes the situation 
by observing that: 

The excessive criminality of the second generation of immi- 
grants has been generally recognized, although the statistical 
demonstration of the excess is perhaps not conclusive. Special 
studies have indicated that the delinquency rates of the second 
generation are comparatively low when an immigrant group first 
settles in a community and increase as contacts with the sur- 
rounding culture multiply. The rate remains low in these foreign 
colonies which are comparatively isolated from the surrounding 
culture. The rate is low in the heart of the colony but increases 
on the borderlines where the group comes into contact with other 
groups. Moreover the rates are comparatively low in the immi- 
grant groups which have moved away from the areas of deteriora- 
tion into the better residential neighborhoods. The statistics indi- 
cate, also, that the rates are comparatively high for the children 
in families in which the parents are not of the same nativity. 
These things point to a conclusion that the high rate of the 
second generation of immigrants is due to the contacts with delin- 
quency in America and to the conflict of standards.^^ 

Beyond this point it is not safe to go. All the statistical 
compilations concerning the relation between crime and 
race or nativity have produced only a welter of uncertainties 
on the biological factor in crime. Even the very high crime 
rate among Negroes, which seems well established in some 
communities, does not exist in others. In addition, the ele- 
ment of race prejudice as it affects the ratio of arrests must 
be considered,^^ together with the possibility that we are 

23 E, H. Sutherland, op. cit., pp. U5-116. It is doubtful whether even this 
slightly unfavorable evidence against the second generation of immigrant stock 
has any validity. Cf. Seliin, Culture Conflict and Crime, pp. 78 ff. 

24 The arrest figures here under review do not on their face reflect any such 
prejudice. If racial prejudice entered into them in any marked degree, it is 
likely that the ratio of arrests for vagrancy and “suspicion"' would be dispro- 
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actually measuring not the racial factor but the effect of spe- 
cial economic conditions which influence the Negro in some 
parts of the United States. 

Out of all this confusion one set of facts seems to be above 
question— namely, that Negroes contribute more than their 
share to the mass of people who fall afoul of the criminal law. 
The underlying causes for this condition we do not know. 
They may eventually be shown to have no bearing upon race 
or nativity. Yet police have reason to know and the data here 
briefly summarized tend to demonstrate that the presence 
of a large proportion of Negro, foreign-born, and foreign- 
parentage elements in the population of a community greatly 
increases both the size and the complexity of the crime 
problem. 

Previous Criminal Record 

A very substantial proportion of the persons arrested and 
fingerprinted are identified as having been previously ar- 
rested and fingerprinted. This great body of recidivists now 
annually exceeds 55 per cent, with indications that the pro- 
portion will continue to increase for some years to come, 
owing to the fact that, as the identification files of arrested 
persons become more nearly complete, the proportion of 
identifications naturally increases. 

Highest ratios of repeaters are registered for such crimes 
as violations of narcotic drug laws, forgery and counterfeit- 
ing, embezzlement and fraud, and robbery. These serve to 
give further definition to the nature of the crime problem in 
America, though they embrace a group which does not greatly 
exceed 50,000 offenders in any one year. Most of the 400,000 
known repeaters annually arrested and fingerprinted are dis- 
tributed over the entire range of criminal offenses. These are 
a real challenge to our decentralized police system. 


portionately high. But this is not the case— on the contrary, arrests on these 
charges tend to run proportionately lower for Negxoes (and for foreign -born 
whites likewise) than they do for native whites. For a summary of other 
evidence tending to limit the value and qualify the meaning of arrest rates in 
relation to race, cf. The Annals, VoL CXXXX, No. ssg (November, 1928), pp. 
52-64. 
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The Transient Criminal 

Police have frequent occasion to remark that non-residents 
constitute a substantial part of the daily totals of arrests. 
These observations have a direct bearing upon the crime 
problem, because offenders who are without local ties prove 
more difficult to locate and investigate. 

It is probably true that a part of the high crime rates attach- 
ing to great urban centers is traceable to the population shift 
from farm to city that has been going on for several genera- 
tions. Lack of specifically related data prevents close compari- 
sons in the urban-rural setting. For the country as a whole 
there is some supporting evidence to be derived from the 
fact that less than one-fourth of our native population resides 
outside the state in which bom, whereas one-half of those 
who are arrested and fingerprinted are taken into custody 
outside of the state of birth. This disparity is suggestive, but 
far from conclusive. More specific figures are needed which 
will permit comparisons on the basis of age groupings, for 
as already indicated, these are often decisive in determining 
the frequency of arrests. Another qualification may be traced 
to the indiscriminate 'hound-ups'' conducted by some police 
forces, in the course of which all tramps, migratory workers 
and other "floaters" are brought to the police net without 
too much regard for the substantiation of charges against 
them, plus the fact any offender is more likely to be taken 
into custody if he is far from his residential roots when police 
make contact with him. 

VI. PROPERTY LOSSES AND RECOVERIES 

The slogan "Crime Does Not Pay!" has been carried far 
and wide across the country. Its announced purpose is to 
convince the prospective offender that the rewards of crime 
are not sufficiently great to warrant the risk of imprisonment 
and other penalties. The data already presented tend to 
indicate that the risk of arrest, prosecution, and imprison- 
ment is none too great even though it is unlikely that any 
but a very small proportion of recidivists wholly escape the 
sanctions of the penal law in the long run. 
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Coincident with warnings of inadequate financial returns, 
however, gloomy estimates are made of the total cost of 
criminal operations. These may run as high as $15 billion 
annually. There is precious little factual basis for such im- 
pressively large figures. Nevertheless, they do serve to reopen 
the question whether crime is really so unremunerative as is 
sometimes assumed. On this score it is interesting and in- 
structive to examine the average value of property stolen in 
connection with the commission of certain offenses and 
attempted offenses. Viewed over the years it is apparent that 
there has been a well-defined rising level of average value 
involved. Though this may merely be a reflection of mone- 
tary inflation, auto thefts do show an average value of over 
I750, robberies almost I200, burglaries over $125, and mis- 
cellaneous larcenies over $60. 

Law-abiding and self-supporting persons will not be greatly 
impressed by the size of these figures in dollars and cents, but 
it must be borne in mind that mere averages conceal cases 
involving much larger (as well as somewhat smaller) unlawful 
returns. The losses, furthermore, are based upon both com- 
pleted crimes and attempts, with inclusion of the latter tend- 
ing to reduce the average loss per successful operation. On the 
other hand, the amount of financial loss suffered as the result 
of crime often is not the measure of gain to the criminal. Cer- 
tain types of stolen merchandise can be disposed of only 
through criminal receivers, or '‘fences,” who take heavy toll 
for their services. Experience shows also that a considerable 
proportion of all stolen property is pledged or sold to pawn- 
brokers and secondhand dealers, and here again allowance 
must be made for reduced returns in appraising the net gain 
to the thief himself. 

Over and above all such qualifications stands the fact that 
a disquieting proportion of those committing crimes against 
property are young persons who do not rob and steal for a 
steady income but for the opportunity to indulge in con- 
spicuous spending. To such as these the average pecuniary 
returns of crime as indicated above doubtless appear more 
substantial than they are. 

Worthy of passing mention here is the ratio of recoveries. 
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Because o£ their high value, ease of identification and diffieul- 
ties in concealment, stolen cars are regularly recovered in 
over nine-tenths of all auto thefts. This contrasts sharply with 
the small proportion cleared by arrest. But other types of 
property are restored to owners in less than one-fourth of all 
instances. 

Thus on the basis of the summaries appearing throughout 
this chapter it may fairly be said that crime does pay—not 
well, nor without interruption, and not without occasional 
heavy penalties for failure— but moderately and with mod- 
erate personal risks. 

There are apparently many causes of crime and one of them 
arises from the inadequate protection afforded in the face of 
the greatest accumulation of wealth and the greatest popular 
taste for luxurious indulgence that the world has even known. 
Some of the underlying causes of crime are not readily 
amenable to social treatment, but the prospect for criminal 
success is sufficient to stand as a continuing challenge to 
American communities— and to their police, prosecutors, 
judges, and jailers. 

VII. CRIME AND THE POLICE PROBLEM 

The foregoing generalizations really tell us little about 
crime and even less about the criminal. That is a fault in- 
herent in all broad treatments: in their search for common 
denominators they necessarily ignore many special features 
that may have equal or even greater value in an understand- 
ing of causes and relationships. Progress in the identification 
of the causes of crime has thus far been slow, and while there 
are many hypotheses there are as yet no certainties. Pending 
the development of a wider and deeper knowledge of such 
basic factors, the incidence of crime and the superficial char- 
acteristics of the offender have a practical application to the 
realities of police protection and the control of criminal acts. 
The geographical distribution of reportable crimes, the rela- 
tionship between the crime rate and the size of communities, 
the regular ebb and flow of the criminal tide with the seasons 
of the year, its rise and fall with the days of the week and the 
hours of the day, the varying success of police and prosecutors 
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in bringing offenders to justice, the social characteristics of 
the offenders themselves, and the appraisal of crime as a gain- 
ful occupation— all these have a bearing upon the police 
problem, both from the standpoint of the public and from 
that of the officials charged with the complex tasks of police 
management. 

The amazingly large proportion of the population an- 
nually charged with violation of penal statutes and ordi- 
nances holds grave implications for the future of our police 
systems. Some will strive to find in this high ratio evidence of 
the inherent criminal propensities of the American people. 
There seems, however, to be little in the figures themselves 
to substantiate this view. We have long since abandoned our 
hard and fast definitions of criminal conduct. We impose the 
sanctions of the penal law upon many who, while perhaps 
willful violators, are not by any stretch of the imagination 
criminals in the sense in which that term is generally and 
properly used. The complexities of modern life appear to 
have made it necessary to formulate a host of regulations of 
human affairs which can be enforced only by imposing vari- 
ous penalties for their infraction, and these are dealt with as 
crimes. But if we look behind such superficial indices to 
criminality we find that, as to the more common of the basic 
common-law crimes, only about i per cent of the population 
is annually involved. Control of such a small minority would 
not seem to be beyond the powers of the mighty govern- 
mental machine which has been erected by modern society. 

Yet the large numbers of people who are formally charged 
with some violation— whether major or minor— when taken 
in conjunction with the much larger group of unknown pro- 
portions which is informally warned or reprimanded, con- 
stitute one of the most serious problems with which the police 
have to deal. Here the sheer weight of administrative routine 
entailed by all these charges and admonitions is a burden 
which the police find it difficult to carry. If they dealt with 
all minor infractions coming to their knowledge it is doubt- 
ful whether the police and judicial mechanisms could con- 
tinue to function at all. Even under their more or less 
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informal schemes for selective enforcement, police are con- 
fronted with problems for which no solutions have yet been 
devised. For if police are to use their powers against any large 
proportion of the people, those whose freedom of action has 
been restricted will hold grievances against them which sur- 
pass, in tlie bitterness engendered, any possible inconvenience 
such restriction may have caused. No matter how efficient a 
police force may be, and no matter how careful it is to observe 
civil liberties of long standing, it will always have to fight its 
way against an undercurrent of opposition and criticism from 
some of the very elements which it is paid to serve and pro- 
tect, and to which it is in the last analysis responsible. This 
is the enduring problem of a police force in a democracy. 

Other problems arise from the emergency character of 
most police services. Under badly organized systems this factor 
keeps a police force in a constant state of instability, with 
administrative superiors rushing hither and yon in an effort 
to keep abreast of the developments of the moment. The data 
here assembled indicate that such emergencies can be an- 
ticipated in some degree since it is possible to forecast with 
reasonable accuracy the time, place, and character of certain 
types of criminal acts. Detailed local studies of the incidence 
of crime, such as are presented above in a generalized way, 
hold real promise for a more systematic distribution and 
application of police resources and a more orderly execution 
of police duties. 

This rather melancholy picture of the functioning of the 
police and judicial machine, of which the mere outlines have 
been sketched, will continue for many years to be a reproach 
to our system of criminal justice. The machine itself is still 
too complex to be responsive to even the most expert control. 
The causes of crime are still unidentified with any useful 
degree of precision. Our knowledge of the criminal is crude 
and rudimentary. So much needs to be done from day to day 
that the problem defies analysis in simple terms which can be 
readily apprehended by a public busily and necessarily con- 
cerned with its own affairs. Nevertheless, signs are not want- 
ing that the functioning of police, prosecutors, judges, and 
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jailers is in fact improving under the stimulus of popular 
disapproval of past and current failures. If this ameliorative 
process is continued and the gains already made are consoli- 
dated and extended, it is perhaps not too much to hope that 
the crime question may eventually take a secondary position 
among our national problems. 



CHAPTER III 


THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


Highway traffic regulation stems from two sets of factors. One 
set embraces the varied technologies clustering about the de- 
sign and use of highways and motor cars. The other is con- 
cerned with questions of enforcement that involve scores of 
millions of operators and severely test the effectiveness of our 
police and judicial systems. Taken together these factors pro- 
duce one of the largest public regulation problems of our 
time. 

That America's share of the problem is incomparably the 
greatest in the world is almost self-evident, since we have 
three times as many motor vehicles as the combined total of 
all other nations. This extraordinary concentration has pro- 
duced some extraordinary methods of control, with the 
numerous mechanical, electrical, and statutory devices here 
employed in the regulation of highway traffic finding no real 
counterparts elsewhere. It also compels an approach without 
much aid from foreign experience, while the rapidly ex- 
panding use of highways raises new and perplexing situations 
before tests of prevailing methods can be completed. Some 
traffic developments are of such recent origin that the ac- 
cumulated experience and personal skills required for en- 
gineering tasks of first magnitude, are not yet equal to the 
demands made upon them. 

The first successful demonstrations of a highway vehicle 
propelled by an internal combustion engine were conducted 
during the closing years of the last century. If anyone then 
was able to forecast the revolution in the conditions of urban 
and rural life that was implicit in these early efforts, his 

6i 
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prescience went unregarded. The following decade marked 
the appearance of the motor car as a familiar object, but it 
was not until the years immediately preceding the first World 
War that traffic congestion in urban centers was widely 
recognized as an urgent issue. 

The abrupt manner in which that issue was drawn is in- 
dicated by the number of cars in operation at various times. 
The record starts with only four motor vehicles in the entire 
United States in 1895. By 1900 there were eight thousand, by 
1910 nearly half a million, by igso nearly ten million, in 
1930 over twenty-five million, and in 1940 over thirty million. 
While the years of World War 11 witnessed a moderate de- 
cline in motor vehicle registrations, the return to more 
normal conditions quickly restored the long-term upward 
trend, with postwar registrations crossing the thirty-five 
million mark for the first time. This impressive upswing in 
the number of motor vehicles has had a controlling influence 
upon the development of the traffic and accident problem. 
Full extent of that influence can scarcely be overestimated. 

Better Cars and Better Highways 

When the first cars made their appearance on the highways 
of this country, very few of our three million miles of rural 
roads were hard surfaced. Today almost half of the total is 
thus improved, and an increasing mileage is designed to per- 
mit the highest speeds of which stock cars are now capable. 
Meandering roads have been straightened and widened. Two- 
lane highways have been enlarged to accommodate three, 
four, six and even eight lanes of traffic. Opposed streams of 
traffic are separated and defined by surface markings, and by 
concrete curbs or wide nontraffic strips. Electrically operated 
signal systems for highway intersections, once the exclusive 
concern of large cities, now feature not only the great rural 
thoroughfares, but are even encountered at village crossways. 
One-way streets, restricted-use avenues, and a bewildering 
variety of signs admonishing the motorist to stop or slow 
down, to avoid left turns or parking, to beware of steep 
grades, sharp curves, slippery road surfaces, and school cross- 
ings, and to observe quiet in passing hospitals— such as these 
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have become common aids to traffic control everp\^here. Many 
of the new highways are designed to accommodate large inter- 
urban buses/ and the six, ten and fourteen wheeled trucks 
that day and night carry an increasing proportion of the na- 
tions fast freight. 

Like the new highways/ our motor cars are designed for 
speed. More than one-third of the traffic on expressways moves 
at speeds in excess of 50 miles an hour. Even on city streets a 
substantial component travels at rates that make a mockery 
of low-limit ordinances. These are but symptoms of a con- 
dition of long standing. 

Since the early days of motoring, when most cars were 
operated under 20 miles per hour, the average top speeds of 
American stock cars in the low-price group have increased 
amazingly. As recently as 1927 this average was only 48 miles 
per hour. By 1932 it had risen to 70 miles, it exceeded 80 
miles in 1934, and has since shown tendencies towards further 
increase. Cars in the high-price group show even higher top 
average speeds, rising above 90 miles per hour by 1940, 

Nor is the end of possible speeds to be attained by stock 
cars even yet in sight. Their performance in this regard tends 
to follow the increasing speeds recorded by special racing 
models over both long and short courses. While the limits of 
the latter are naturally much higher (the one-mile speed 
record now being well over 350 miles per hour) a continuing 
rise in the rated speeds of such racing machines seems to 
presage further changes with respect to stock cars.^ 

Research and development have greatly increased attain- 
able speeds not alone through the application of more and 
more mechanical power, but also through improved design 
and construction contributing to the essential safety of the 
rolling vehicle itself. Starting a half century ago as mere 
mechanized counterparts of the light horse-drawn carriages 
of that day, the motor car has advanced through thousands 
upon thousands of structural and operating improvements. 
Driver guidance and control has been increased in numerous 
ways, braking power greatly enlarged and equalized, pneu- 

3 -E. H. Holmes, “Current and Post War Automobile Speeds,” Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, VoL XXXV, No. 5, pp. 189-aoi. 
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matic tires are more secure from sudden deflation, headlight 
illumination is improved, and all car occupants are sur- 
rounded by steel surfaces and shatter-proof glass. 

Most such advances in design and construction were mean- 
ingless unless accompanied by higher operating speeds. Hence 
the whole logic of changes occurring not alone in the motor 
industry but on the ever-expanding network of express 
thoroughfares has led toward substantially higher average 
speeds, and vastly greater attainable speeds. Whether rightly 
or wrongly, many of those who are concerned with improving 
highway safety believe that speed represents the core of the 
accident problem. Thus far there is no evidence clearly estab- 
lishing a causal relationship between speed and accidents, 
though it is obvious that speed aggravates the effects of 
collisions. Such uncertainty on a cardinal point greatly ob- 
scures the police view and unsettles a major segment of en- 
forcement policy. 

It is also disturbing to contemplate public attitudes of 
nonobservance where speed regulations are concerned. For 
the motor car endows its operator with a sense of mastery over 
space and time that seems to afford extraordinary satisfaction 
to tens of millions of people. It is probably not too much to 
say that the mass of American citizens have a greater affection 
and regard for their automobiles than for their governments. 
Such imponderables promise to thwart all efforts to impose 
rigid speed controls. 

Improving the Motorist by Regulation 

No matter how great or how rapid the improvement in cars 
and highways, the motorist will always be a disturbing factor. 
To say that he operates his car at considerable peril to him- 
self and to others is to state the obvious. So at every turn he 
is surrounded by governmental restrictions and limitations 
upon the manner of operation. Both in their variety and in 
the penalties imposed for infraction, they probably surpass 
any other form of public control over individual freedom of 
action. 

In many states the motorist is required to secure a license 
to operate, and to pass successfully practical tests in operation 
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and the laws of the road. Physical and visual disabilities, or 
extreme youth or age, may disqualify him. In some states he 
is required to carry liability insurance to indemnify persons 
who suffer personal injuries or property damage at his hands. 
When he takes to the road, he is limited in the places where 
he may operate his car, and even where he may stop it, in the 
length of time that he may leave it unattended on the high- 
way, in the maximum speed (and sometimes also the mini- 
mum speed) that he is permitted to attain under varying con- 
ditions. Laws and regulations determine the manner in which 
he may pass moving or standing vehicles, and the manual 
signals he is to employ in signifying his intentions to slow 
down, turn, or bring his car to a stop. His use of headlights at 
night is closely defined. The warning horn with which his 
car is equipped must be used sparingly. In these and many 
other ways, Government steps in to impose standards of con- 
duct upon the motorist. To police is delegated the task of 
exacting compliance. 

Full compliance, of course, is out of the question. Although 
prosecutions for motor vehicle and traffic offenses total each 
year more than one-half the number of motor vehicle oper- 
ators, the actual but undisclosed number of violations must 
reach astronomical proportions. Thus the way is invitingly 
open toward an even greater degree of enforcement activity, 
with higher and ever higher totals of traffic citations, sum- 
monses and arrests. The prospect should give us pause, lest 
our policies defeat our ends. 

Some of the infractions are deliberate and arise from the 
belief in a certain segment of the motoring public that traffic 
laws and ordinances are unnecessarily restrictive. Other vio- 
lations are unintentional, either because of ignorance of the 
regulations or because the latter are so varied and specific as 
to exceed the grasp or self-discipline of many operators. Most 
violations are not observed at all by enforcement officers and 
most of those that do come to the attention of police are 
ignored, tolerated or condoned for various reasons. Even 
after the traffic offender has been summoned to appear before 
a magistrate, numerous devices come into play for disposing 
of his case without the formality of a judicial hearing. 
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It all adds up to a grand total of nonenforcement that is 
only remotely approached in other fields of criminal justice* 

Unequal Enforcement Lowers Police Standards 

The implications for police are disturbing. Any sharp rise 
in traffic enforcement would go far toward immobilizing 
the motor car, and would surely diminish its social utility. 
Rapid personal transportation has become a major element 
in the national economy and substantial restriction would 
bring grave dislocations. The repercussions on police would 
be grave and immediate. But experience demonstrates that 
to tolerate widespread noncompliance is to invite adminis- 
trative ills that ultimately attack the essential integrity of a 
police system. 

This last danger is further aggravated by the fact that the 
traffic problem presents special hazards for enforcement 
policy. When police make an arrest for violation of the 
criminal code they usually can locate the aggrieved party and 
are alert in requiring him to make complaint and to swear 
out a warrant of arrest. The arresting officer thereby becomes 
a mere auxiliary part of the justice process. He can testify to 
what he knows without personal interest in or concern for 
the outcome, and can then pass along to the public prosecutor 
the chief responsibility for the manner of presenting the 
state’s case. 

The police situation is altogether different in the over- 
whelming majority of traffic cases. Here one generally finds 
no private complainants. If action is to be taken at all, it 
must be upon the initiative of a policeman. The discretion- 
ary element in enforcement thereby becomes decisive. The 
police officer can favor local offenders over those who are non- 
residents, and vice versa. He can indulge racial, religious, 
political, fraternal, national, regional and social prejudices 
almost at will. He can put a cash price on his nonenforcement 
with little danger of detection. When he does act, it is often 
because he personally feels impelled to do so; that is, because 
his own sense of justice or propriety has been offended. From 
this personal element in enforcement inevitably spring the 
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harsh and overbearing attitudes and the abusive language so 
often attributed to traffic officers. 

Police also occasionally contribute to unequal enforcement 
by “fixing'' traffic violations. They may sell motorists ad- 
mission tickets to benefit performances, or peddle associate 
memberships in police welfare associations. Police “courtesy 
cards" are losing their magic influence, though they are still 
with us. All these devices carry with them an implied im- 
munity from traffic arrest or summons. 

When the traffic violator appears in court to answer the 
charge against him, the arresting officer as likely as not is the 
only prosecuting agent who is present. A basic conflict there- 
upon develops between the role of the witness and that of 
prosecutor. The sworn obligation of the witness to tell the 
whole truth is impaired by the interest of the policeman who 
has initiated the action and now seeks to justify it before the 
court. Even when the traditionally disinterested status of the 
policeman is not thus affected, the offender, his family and 
his friends are left unconvinced that such conflicting duties 
were actually performed with strict impartiality. The un- 
favorable effect upon popular attitudes and law observance 
can scarcely be overestimated. 

Furthermore the great bulk of traffic cases makes it im- 
practicable to observe all of the safeguards that are provided 
for offenses of a graver nature. Juries are rarely impaneled. 
Often the justice is untrained in the law. The procedure is 
necessarily informal; the manner of the justice brusque and 
impatient. Judgments of guilty usually are reached in short 
order even though the sworn testimony of accuser and 
accused may be diametrically opposed. Such headlong dis- 
positions are not confined to traffic cases, but are character- 
istic of them. 

Unequal enforcement on a much larger scale appears when 
police administrators, harried by a public opinion that is 
aroused by the toll of highway accidents, seek to confine en- 
forcement to the most hazardous thoroughfares or inter- 
sections, the most hazardous hours or days, or parking on 
the most congested thoroughfares. Reasonable thoug;h this 
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approach may be as a means o£ securing quick results within 
a limited sphere of operation, downright necessary though it 
sometimes is as a practical matter, it represents an official 
abdication so far as the unemphasized locations, hours or 
violations are concerned, and hence constitutes official toler- 
ation of all except the most pressing conditions. No matter 
how compelling the reasons for such policies, it is doubtful 
whether motorists and pedestrians can ever be educated, in- 
duced or disciplined to better highway traffic habits by fast- 
and-loose enforcement. Hence the long outlook is unfavor- 
able. 

The Indices of Traffic Safety 

Disconcerting as these features of traffic law administration 
may be, they are subordinated in public attention to a wide- 
spread anxiety concerning the extent and gravity of highway 
accidents. The trend has been so sharply upwards for a half- 
century as to produce widespread belief that efforts at control 
have thus far proved ineffective and that more radical 
methods must be employed in approaching the traffic 
problem. Hence almost any proposal for further traffic regu- 
lation receives an attentive hearing, while unequal enforce- 
ment is accepted without much concern for its effect upon 
individuals or the administration of criminal justice. 

The number of highway accidents may be measured in 
various ways. Experience has shown that personal injury 
accidents, as well as those involving property damage alone, 
are too incompletely and too irregularly reported to offer a 
reliable yardstick that is equally applicable in all parts of the 
United States. While fatalities to motorists and pedestrians 
occur in only some 3 per cent of personal injury accidents on 
the highway, they are so uniformly reported as to provide a 
measure of superior reliability^^ Hence they are universally 
accepted and preferred as an index of traffic safety.^ 

From 1913, when the accident problem was just fairly 
emerging in its full nation-wide proportions, to the eve of 
World War II in 1941, the number of motor vehicle fatalities 

2 The National Safety Council's annual bulletin. Accident Facts, is replete 
with tabulations of highway fatalities. 
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increased almost tenfold, reaching the staggering annual 
total of 40,000 deaths in the latter year. This great upsurge 
was remarkably well maintained year by year throughout the 
period, and neither the gross figures nor the rate of increase 
provide any ground for complacency. It should be noted, 
however, that while the number of fatal accidents in relation 
to population shows a rising trend, the rate in terms of motor 
vehicles has decreased by 75 per cent since 1913. Since 1925 
the ratio of deaths to vehicle miles has declined by more than 
one-half. 

Our motor vehicle death rates in relation to population 
are naturally the highest in the world, but when comparison 
is made with other countries on the basis of numbers of 
motor vehicles the contrast is so striking as to challenge at- 
tention. Available prewar data indicate that the rate for the 
United States was from one-fourth to one-half of the rates 
then prevailing in Great Britain, Ireland, Sweden, Germany, 
Italy or Belgium, and that in a list of twenty nations for 
which such roughly comparable figures were available, this 
country had the third-best record. There is reason to believe 
that if the ranking could be made on the ratio of fatalities to 
vehicle miles our losses would prove to be the lowest in the 
entire world. 

All this affords impressive evidence of the net results of the 
many engineering and enforcement measures that have been 
taken on behalf of highway safety. While it does not establish 
the value of any particular device, procedure or policy, it does 
lend confidence to a growing belief that our efforts to control 
the motor car have succeeded in limiting the rise of highway 
accidents. The time is ripe to determine how and why such 
successes have been achieved. 

The Age Factor in Traffic Accidents 

Among the many characteristics of traffic accidents that 
have been laboriously compiled by students of the problem, 
several features invite emphasis here because of their bearing 
upon traffic law enforcement. The age distribution of persons 
involved in highway casualties offers a case in point. 
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As in criminal offenses, minors account for a dispropor- 
tionately large' share of motor vehicle accidents, with in- 
creasing age gradually reducing the ratio 'until age 'sixty is 
attained. At that point, however, the rate of involvement rises 
sharply, probably in response to visual and other defects com- 
monly associated with advanced years. Since these data are 
the result of special studies that include the mileage driven 
by various age groups, they are accepted as indicating the 
need for special emphasis upon regulation of the youthful 
driver. 

When the age distribution of all those killed in highway 
accidents is examined, somewhat similar results are observed. 
With the annual number of all motor vehicle deaths tripled 
during the thirty years following the close of World War I, it 
might be expected that all age groups would show some in- 
crease. Yet the challenging fact is that among children be- 
tween the ages of five and fourteen years, the total number of 
fatalities has declined appreciably, particularly during the 
twenty-year period 1928-1947 when the absolute decline was 
well over one-third. That this amazing result could have been 
accomplished during a period when accident exposures, as 
measured by vehicle miles, were rising at a dizzy pace, goes 
far in supporting the assumption that safety lectures, school 
playgrounds and play-streets, and police coverage of school 
crossings have served to control the accident rate among chil- 
dren of school age. 

While these results are substantially verified when school- 
age fatalities in relation to the total number of school chil- 
dren are compared, such specific rates also disclose that fatal 
accidents among youths between fifteen and twenty-four 
years have more than quadrupled in thirty years. Here there 
is no blinking the fact that the agencies of safety education, 
highway protection and law enforcement have thus far failed 
even to stem the unfavorable trend, much less reverse its 
direction. Until ways and means can be found for reducing 
fatalities among drivers, passengers and pedestrians under 
twenty-five years of age, the outlook for highway safety is 
bound to be somewhat clouded* 
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The Time Factor in Traffic Accidents 

0£ more than passing interest is the inflnence exerted by 
the four seasons, the days of the week and hours of the day. 
These trace recurrent patterns. Since the seasons are directly 
related to the hours of daylight and darkness, it is natural 
that traffic deaths should somehow reflect that relationship. 
Nighttime fatalities are three times as numerous, in relation 
to vehicle miles, as those occurring by day. The seasonal cycle 
exercises a similar inflnence, with the highest death rates in 
terms of vehicle miles recorded during the winter months, 
and the lowest during the late spring and summer. 

Traffic accident studies also disclose that the peak of fatali- 
ties occurs during the hours of dusk and early night, while 
the low point in the daily cycle is at or near daybreak. During 
the night hours the effects of decreased visual range, fatigue, 
intoxicants and reduced enforcement become apparent. 
Worthy of emphasis is the fact that between 5:30 p.m. and 
midnight, the percentage of pedestrian accidents is almost 
two-thirds higher than for nonpedestrians. Hence it may be 
argued that if this large evening component in the total 
fatality rate is to be reduced, a much more intensive control 
and general protective service for pedestrians will be re- 
quired during the evening hours. 

A well-defined cycle also is observed in the distribution of 
accidents by day of the week. Data for about two-thirds of the 
United States show a consistent week-end rise and midweek 
decline in motor vehicle deaths. Tuesday is the low point of 
the weekly curve, with a 2^5 per cent rise occurring in the 
course of the next three days, a doubling of Tuesday's rate 
on Saturday and Sunday/* and a tapering off on Monday. 
While such daily changes are chiefly in response to similar 
variations in motor vehicle mileage, they suggest that there 
has been no compensating increase in the amount of police 
protection. 

Geographical Distribution of Highway Fatalities 

Fatal accidents show pronounced concentrations and dis- 
persions by minor political divisions and by states. In any 
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given year the death rate for traffic accidents, in relation to 
population, may be ten to twenty times as great in one city 
as in another, while numerous places under 50,000 popula- 
tion will have no fatalities at all. The variations in the death 
rate per 1 0,000 registered vehicles are less marked, though the 
highest local rates will occasionally be as much as ten times 
the lowest rate represented. 

Such differences are in part due to the unsatisfactory bases 
available for computing the rates, since neither local popula- 
tion nor even local registrations bear a specific relationship to 
accident hazards that is at all comparable with that provided 
by motor vehicle mileage. In addition there are many local 
conditions arising out of street and highway plans, enforce- 
ment methods and policies, voluntary observance of regula- 
tions and the like, which can raise or depress the accident 
level. 

Rate differentials among states and groups of cities are 
somewhat less marked than those noted for individual cities, 
because the variations among local political subdivisions may 
offset each other. Even so, it is clear that the larger cities tend 
toward slightly higher rates than those prevailing in smaller 
communities, and that the North Atlantic region has a sub- 
stantially lower ratio of fatalities to vehicle miles than pre- 
vails in the rest of the country. 

Accident distribution as between city and country can 
show sharp contrasts. Rural fatalities are twice as numerous 
as urban, and even when reduced to rates based on vehicle 
miles the spread is almost as great. Among probable con- 
tributing factors are the steadily increasing average speeds on 
improved rural highways, the higher prevalence of multiple 
fatalities in rural accidents and the more intensive enforce- 
ment of traffic controls that is applied in urban areas. 
Whether protection on rural highways can and will be im- 
proved by larger complements of state police is an issue that 
invites attentive consideration. 

Toward Moderate and Equal Enforcement 

The foregoing facts and conclusions relating to accidents 
represent only the more disturbing and highly publicized 
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features of the highway traffic problem. Of increasing popular 
concern are the persistent and exasperating' traffic delays that 
are due to narrow, winding, ill-paved, ill-lighted, or non- 
continuous street systems; to signal systems that are not ad- 
justed to the actual flow of traffic; to overemphasized enforce- 
ment that slows traffic to a snaiFs pace; to unequal or 
ineffective enforcement at critical points; and to special types 
of congestion that arise when parking narrows the effective 
width of the highway. All of these represent failures by gov- 
ernment to adapt its street plans, its off-highway parking 
facilities, or its enforcement policies to the special and 
changing requirements of the motor age. Such adaptations 
involve some admittedly large-scale programs which cannot 
be extemporized and quickly and cheaply put into effect. 
But too often the responses of government take the form of 
a counterattack upon the motor vehicle and its operator. 
Police spearhead the advance. They make '‘drives” on the 
enforcement of parking prohibitions or highway safety regu- 
lations. Traffic police conceal themselves in order to facilitate 
the entrapment of violators. The courts join in. Fines are 
substituted for warnings; jail sentences are imposed instead of 
fines. When the flurry of official activity is over, the standards 
of enforcement return to the old level. Since the conditions 
producing traffic congestion and highway accidents have not 
changed, there is no real improvement. But there remains a 
popular rancor against police that cannot easily be assuaged. 

Some of the difficulties here listed seem to be inherent in 
this new field of public regulation; but others may yield to 
a more realistic code of highway deportment, or a more 
moderate, equal and uniform treatment of traffic law offen- 
ders. We are under no compulsion to step up the intensity 
of our enforcement efforts. It is even possible that we have 
already reached the point of diminishing returns from them. 

Instead of increasing the degree of enforcement, we may 
need to moderate it, and to apply it on a more nearly equal 
basis to everybody, everywhere, and thus open new avenues 
to public understanding and law observance. 

Better and safer cars; improved motor equipment; high- 
ways designed for driving control; off-street parking facilities; 
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school playgrounds and play-streets; traffic regulations, sig- 
nals, signs and markings in abundance; police supervision 
of the traffic flow— these and perhaps others probably have 
contributed their share to the most impressive speed-up-with- 
safety campaign of all time. Yet we still really don’t know 
how it was done, except that we have tried everything that 
anyone could suggest, and impatiently increase the intensity 
of enforcement whenever things seem to go wrong. 

All this serves to emphasize the vulnerable position of 
police in traffic control. Laws and ordinances provide them 
with no sure guide, since the scope of prohibited acts already 
is so comprehensive as to make literal compliance impossible. 
Enforcement policies are not confined to reasonably attain- 
able ends. Emotional responses to the toll of accidents may 
increase the restrictions and the penalties, but they cannot 
reduce the losses. Only a better understanding of causative 
factors holds any real promise for the future. Out of such 
additional knowledge may come new safety measures or a 
new emphasis upon some of the more familiar approaches. 

We have gone along for many years with conflicting views 
on these matters. Until the conflicts are removed, and until 
traffic safety engineers can more clearly identify causes in 
accidents, enforcement programs will continue to be con- 
fused and partly ineffective. Firm and ordered policies cannot 
be derived from the many uncertainties that beset us. 

Meanwhile our motor traffic problems multiply the points 
of collision between police and public. There are lurking 
dangers here, because police exist for other and more exalted 
purposes of civilization. Unless policeman and citizen can 
reach some common ground of mutual respect and under- 
standing, the many constructive influences now at work for 
better policing will be discounted in their effect, and perhaps 
wholly thwarted. 



CHAPTER IV 


RURAL AND SUBURBAN POLICE 


Since practically all our police forces have developed from 
rudimentary origins, they are in the broad sense as old as the 
earliest English settlements in America. Viewed in the light 
of their historical development, it may even be contended 
that American police systems are the lineal descendants of 
the vigiles of the Emperor Augustus, and there are anti- 
quarians who delight in tracing modern police institutions 
back to even more remote periods. Such excursions are often 
entertaining and serve as well to emphasize the patent fact 
that mankind constructs its new institutions from the ruins 
of the old, using the old materials in so far as they are service- 
able. New materials are employed only as a matter of neces- 
sary invention. 

The first police to appear in the American colonies were 
the sheriff and the constable. Neither office was native to our 
soil. They originated in England as substitutes for the Anglo- 
Saxon institution known as the frankpledge. It consisted in 
a mutual undertaking, by the members of each tithing, to 
apprehend and present for trial any member of the tithing 
who might commit an offense. Failure to seize the offender 
resulted in a levy of a fine upon the members of the group. 
The philosophy underlying this device for self-help in police 
protection is still strong in England, even though professional 
police forces have long since relieved the citizen of the actual 
performance of such duties. 

English Patterns of the Shrievalty 

So long as these principles of self-defense and group respon- 
sibility in law enforcement prevailed, no highly organized 
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instrument for the maintenance of domestic tranquillity was 
likely to be developed. The early sheriffs, and at a somewhat 
later date the constables also, held an important place in the 
scheme of national and local administration in England. 
There was a time when the sheriff exercised powers akin to 
those of a viceroy within the limits of his county. He received 
and interpreted the king’s mandate not only in matters con- 
cerning civil order, but in military, fiscal, and judicial affairs 
as well. The whole plan of local government once centered 
upon this office. The Anglo-Saxon sheriff was in the full sense 
the king’s steward. Not only was he the judicial president 
of the shire, and an administrator of the royal demesne, but 
also the chief executive arm of the law within his jurisdiction. 
The Conquest merely operated to strengthen still further the 
foundations upon which the sheriff’s power rested and to 
reduce the whole scheme to a more systematic basis. Sheriffs 
were thereupon appointed from the second rank of the baron- 
age and in a few cases the office seems to have become 
hereditary. As a rule, however, the Norman kings took care 
that the large powers exercised by the sheriff were employed 
for the ultimate benefit of the crown. To this end the sheriff 
usually held his office at the king’s pleasure, and enjoyed its 
profits only so long as the transactions were also profitable 
to the king. 

Sheriffs enjoyed little popularity. Sometimes they bought 
their appointments from the crown; often they were non- 
residents of the counties which they served; nearly always 
they were primarily concerned with fattening their own 
purses. Acting in effect as royal prefects they could perpetrate 
the gravest abuses with impunity. Scandals multiplied. Sher- 
iffs were repeatedly charged with inactivity in the pursuit 
and prosecution of criminal offenders, with peculations on a 
large scale, abuse of their powers to serve personal ends, falsi- 
fication of election returns, and neglect to summon juries as a 
means of protecting favored defendants. Forgery and trickery 
marked their administration of office. 

Within little more than a century after the Conquest, 
sheriffs were forbidden to act as justices in their own shires, 
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a severe check was administered to their law enforcement 
powers through the creation of the cognate office of coroner, 
and they had already begun to act as assistants and bailiffs 
to the itinerant justices, rather than as colleagues and equals. 
Decline in the sheriffs’ importance thereafter proceeded at 
an accelerated pace, their powers waning with the relaxing 
grip of the Crown. From time to time there were lapses into 
the old regime, when the sheriff reappeared as a kind of royal 
proconsul. During such intervals the sheriffs collected dues 
for the king, exercised an important judicial function in the 
sheriff’s tourn, presided over the assembly of freeholders in 
the county court, pursued and apprehended malefactors, and 
upon the king’s proclamation summoned the military forces 
in their respective counties. From their acts, no matter how 
oppressive, appeal lay only to the king, and it contributes 
somewhat to an understanding of the situation to recall that 
the Norman kings were often absent from England, and did 
not speak the language of the country. 

Efforts accordingly were made to subject the office to local 
control and otherwise to restrict its influence. Just before his 
death Edward I conceded to the counties the right to select 
their sheriffs, but this power was quickly lost to the barons 
and Edward’s successor promptly reasserted the ancient pre- 
rogative. So with the question of central control settled, the 
sheriff persisted as a kind of royal lieutenant. Such marked 
capacity for survival did not, however, protect the sheriffs 
from other losses. Magna Charta deprived them of many of 
their judicial powers, their accounts were made subject to 
annual audit, and their appointments limited to a single year. 
If, as is probable, it was intended that reappointment should 
thereby be forbidden, the expedient failed. Nonetheless, the 
work of demolition and the leisurely processes of decay still 
went on for centuries. Glorious traditions clung to the office 
for many years, and the pretension to powers long lost was 
maintained until well into the nineteenth century. Then the 
petty civil jurisdiction which still adhered was swept away by 
statute, sheriffs were relieved of responsibility for the care 
and custody of prisoners, while the new system of highly 
organized borough and county police forces effectively 
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blocked them ofE from exercise of their ancient police 
authority. 

Hence there now remain only the duties to attend the 
judges, , to summon juries, and to enforce civil judgments. 
Sheriffs are still selected by the crown from lists submitted 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the justices of King's 
Bench. Appointments are for one year, and service is both 
compulsory and unpaid. Undersheriffs do all of the work, 
with the traditional officer occupying a purely ceremonial 
place in the scheme of things. Maitland's description of the 
present-day sheriff as *'a country gentleman, who (it may be 
much against his will) has been endowed for^a single year 
with high rank,” aptly describes the essential features of the 
present situation. 

Development of the English Constable 

Like the sheriff, the constable may be traced by direct line 
back to Anglo-Saxon institutions. His early history is simi- 
larly intertwined with military affairs, for after the Conquest 
the Norman marshals, predecessors of the modern constable, 
held positions of great dignity and were drawn for the most 
part from the baronage. As leaders of the king’s army they 
seem to have exercised a certain jurisdiction over military 
offenders, particularly when the army was engaged on foreign 
soil, and therefore beyond the reach of the usual institutions 
of justice. The disturbed conditions attending the Wars of 
the Roses brought the constables further powers of summary 
justice, as in cases of treason and similar state crimes. They 
therefore offered a convenient means by which the English 
kings from time to time overrode the ordinary safeguards of 
English Law. These special powers, originating in the “law 
marshal,’ were expanded until they came to represent what 
we now know as martial law. 

During the reign of Edward I the hundreds were placed 
under the command of constables. These were required to 
supervise the armor and equipment of the men of the hun- 
dred who were employed both for military defense and for 
pursuing law violators. Every parish or township had its con- 
stable, and as the posse cofnitatnSy or county militia, turned 
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more and more to questions of defense, the constable was 
left to pursue felons alone. The ancient custom of ''hue and 
cry/’ with the entire countryside up in arms and joining in 
the man-hunt, lapsed into disuse. The civil police .officer 
began to emerge. . 

It must be understood, however, that there was as yet no 
high degree of specialization. During the Middle Ages the 
constable was loaded down with a highly miscellaneous col- 
lection of duties, ranging all the way from collection of taxes 
to supervision of highways, with the magisterial function 
thrown in for good measure. The office soon became subject 
to election and was commonly conferred upon personages of 
local importance. The appearance of the justices of the peace 
quickly changed this trend. Their rise to power was effected 
at the expense not only of the constables, but of the sheriffs 
and coroners also. By the beginning of the sixteenth century 
they had secured control of the local police systems, and 
the constable was constrained to make arrests upon war- 
rants issued by them. From being officers of wide discretion 
in conserving the public peace, the constables sank to the 
status of retainers to the justices. They did the difficult, 
burdensome, and dangerous work for the latter. The office 
of constable was no longer attractive. It had been deprived of 
civic and social prestige. It carried no compensation, the 
service was compulsory, and the duties onerous. Finally it 
became so unwelcome a distinction that incumbents were 
chosen "by house row,” a kind of indiscriminate "rotation 
among occupiers.” Under such circumstances frequent 
changes were a prime necessity, and hence the constable’s 
term came to be limited to one year. Even so, many of those 
chosen sought to evade service, until the practice developed 
of permitting the elected incumbent to provide a substitute 
upon payment of a sum of from £5 to £10, 

Throughout all these many years the police duties of the 
constables were combined with other administrative func- 
tions. The high constable of the hundred also served as tax 
collector until well into the nineteenth century, while the 
parish or petty constable, even after the loss of his judicial 
powers, continued to act as overseer of highways. 
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Thus at every turn the signs of disintegration manifest 
themselves. By a lengthy but consistent process the old power 
and glory once attaching to the office were gradually worn 
away. The middle years of the nineteenth century finally 
brought a crystallization of public opinion when Parliament 
in 1856 swept the entire traditional system into the discard 
and set up highly organized county constabularies in its stead. 

Early American Police Forms 

Such, in brief outline, are the English backgrounds of the 
sheriff and the constable. Their transfer to America was both 
easy and natural, though in the new environment both offices 
underwent some degree of adaptation. For one thing, central 
control of the sheriff and constable did not long survive on 
American soil. As representatives of the Crown, the Colonial 
governors were so generally unpopular, and the large land- 
owners whom they designated to office became so frequently 
involved in political scandals and peculations, that in most 
of the colonies the general outlines of local control were 
quickly impressed upon both offices. The marked trend 
toward popular election of local officers also had its effect 
upon the old traditions of the sheriff and the constable. On 
the other hand both offices have quite successfully resisted 
legislative efforts to reduce their functions and narrow the 
scope of their authority. Hence their American backgrounds 
stand in striking contrast with those in England. Thus the 
powers of the English sheriff were progressively trimmed 
down until they reached the disappearing point, with central 
controls vigorously and successfully defended. But in this 
country the powers and duties of rural sheriffs have been 
maintained with an impressive consistency, while the matter 
of control has been turned over to the county electorates. 
Similarly the American counterpart of the English constable 
still survives here, although his prototype finally disappeared 
in England almost a century ago. Transplantation appears 
to have endowed both offices with a vitality that carries them 
on despite political, social, and economic changes of first 
magnitude. But wherever the conditions of urban life appear, 
the sheriff and the constable either lose, or cease to perform, 
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their police functions. Thus they tend more and more to be 
exclusively rural officers. 

I. THE SHERIFF 

The most Striking characteristic of the American sheriff is 
his universality. Every state is divided into counties/ and 
every county has its sheriff. In all but a few instances the 
ancient peace powers of the office are still exercised in some 
degree. Popular election is the general rule.^ Thus the sheriff 
is naturally and inevitably involved in partisan politics. 

There are other and more serious complications. The offi- 
cial term is usually for two years, less commonly for four, and 
in a few cases for three years. Rotation in office, first estab- 
lished some centuries ago, is still widely recognized; most fre- 
quently by prohibiting the incumbent from succeeding him- 
self, but occasionally also by limiting his tenure to two or 
three terms. The formal qualifications never reach beyond 
such elementary matters as age, residence, citizenship, and 
electoral status. Removals can be effected only for moral 
turpitude or official malfeasance, and then only by impeach- 
ment, or by executive action by the governor following a 
hearing, or (as is most common in New England and in the 
Southern states) through action by the courts. 

Such cumbersome devices for the selection and discipline 
of ministerial agents severely limit the police value of the 
sheriff. They are supplemented by other unfavorable features 
surrounding the office. Being but a political bird of passage, 
the sheriff naturally clings to his private occupation, if any. 
He may be a farmer, a miner, a carpenter, a blacksmith, or 
a butcher.^ Rarely does he possess prior police experience. 
Even though he does possess it, or acquires something akin 
to it during a rather brief official tenure, his duties cover 
such a wide range as necessarily to involve further diffusion 
of his activity and interest. Everywhere in the United States 
the sheriff is charged with the service of civil process and with 

1 In Louisiana, the parish is the full equivalent of a county. 

2 In Rhode Island, the sheriffs are appointed by the governor, but possess 
only vestigial criminal law enforcement powers. 

3 See, for example, the summary of sheriffs' occupations provided by 
Raymond Moley in The Missouri Crime Survey, p. 65. 
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custody of the county jail. In parts of the South and South- 
west he is also the tax collector, and in some Southern states 
he acts as public administrator for the property of persons 
who die intestate leaving no readily identifiable heirs. The 
unsound and often iniquitous fee system under which the 
sheriff usually derives all or a part of his compensation 
operates to divert his attention to the more lucrative tasks, 
often to the neglect of the primary duty of law enforcement. 

The Compensation of Sheriffs 

Subject to certain qualifications later to be described, the 
sheriff relies heavily upon the fees he receives for the per- 
formance of nearly every official act. He receives so much for 
serving a summons, so much for a warrant of arrest, or for 
a subpoena, a writ of attachment, or other process. When he 
locks a prisoner in a cell he receives a fee for it. When he 
summons a jury he receives another. 

Prisoners must be fed. The sheriff feeds them. Either by 
statute or by local ordinance, the scale for table board at the 
county jail is fixed in a formal schedule. If the sheriff can 
keep his prisoners alive and reasonably healthy for less— and 
apparently he always can— the difference between the actual 
cost and the lawful allowance belongs to him. 

In one county a reliable investigation indicated that the cost of 
feeding a prisoner was eight cents a day while the sheriff received 
forty-five. In many counties the sheriff is permitted, either directly 
or through concessionaires, to sell special articles of food, tobacco 
or other “luxuries” to the prisoners. He is thus permitted to starve 
them to the point where they or their friends purchase food to 
supplement the daily ration. He thus enjoys the extraordinary 
privilege of reaping a profit not only from starvation but from the 
relief of starvation.^ 

Wherever the sheriff's income is brought under close 
scrutiny, it develops that the feeding of prisoners is an im- 
portant source of profit, and sometimes the chief source. In 
the larger counties, and particularly in those containing 
populous cities, the sheriffs' civil process fees may run to 

4 Moley, "'The Sheriff and the Constable,” The Annals, Vol. CXLVI, No. 255, 
p. 31. 
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fantastic heights. The total compensation ranges all the^ way 
from $1,200 per annum in the smaller rural areas to 
$100,000 in a great metropolitan center. Thus the sheriff 
is sometimes found to be the best paid administrative officer 
of the county, and one who not infrequently enjoys a public 
income far in excess of that of the county judiciary. 

Even the fixed salary, without supplementary fees, is gen- 
erally equal to, or higher than, that accorded to professional 
police administrators. In the more populous counties these 
fixed salaries range between $4,000 and $15,000 per annum. 
The small rural counties provide a more modest scale of fixed 
compensation, which usually runs from $1,000 to $2,000 per 
annum. Sometimes this fixed scale is determined by state 
law, and may take the form, as in Ohio, of a definitely pre- 
scribed ratio to county population. 

To the basic salary of the sheriff, and the various fees and 
profits already described, are added one or more of the fol- 
lowing perquisites and emoluments; food and lodging for 
the sheriff and his family, mileage allowances for Ms own 
automobile when engaged in the public service, and interest 
on cash balances entrusted to his care. Thus the grand total 
of the sheriff's compensation varies widely from county to 
county, and may bear no necessary relation to the respon- 
sibilities of his task or to the taxable wealth or population of 
the county which he serves. 

Performance of Police Duties 

All this stands in striking contrast to the popular image of 
the sheriff. That image is cast in heroic mold. It is the result 
of certain vivid though fleeting impressions of a day now 
long past. In these the shrievalty is associated with a glorious 
tradition. 

Despite the intervening centuries, the early English sheriff 
still stands out bold and clear. He is the “great man" of the 
county who, though he may not walk with kings, is a trusted 
lieutenant of the sovereign in the practical aspects of local 
government. Most of his official duties are performed by sub- 
ordinates who do not hesitate at irregular and even corrupt 
practices for the benefit of the king’s purse, or that of the 
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sheriff', or of their own. The titular holder of :' the office is 
often ' a nonresident , of the county, but anyone may catch a 
glimpse of the sheriff himself when the royal judges visit the 
county for the assizes. For on that occasion the sheriff must 
be on hand at all costs. Official etiquette demands it. His is 
the duty and the privilege to ‘‘attend the judges,'' which he 
does by lavish entertainment. At the opening of the sessions 
the sheriff affects a considerable display. He and his chief 
aides are richly turned out for the occasion, while his retain- 
ers, sometimes numbering a hundred or more, surround him 
in ordered and colorful ranks. This official pomp and display 
has survived all the vicissitudes of the office itself, and is still 
occasionally reenacted at the assizes, on but a slightly dimin- 
ished scale. The glamour of the English sheriff as a personage 
of high though temporary official rank still lingers. 

The early American sheriff, particularly during the co- 
lonial period, proves somewhat more difficult to visualize. 
Under the relatively simple conditions of colonial life, even 
the great man of the county was not likely to cut an impres- 
sive figure. Regal display did not flourish, though the real 
swing toward democratic simplicity had not yet begun. But 
at all events it is certain that the colonial sheriff was a landed 
proprietor, and that the shrievalty brought him much honor 
and some profit. 

Then, as the frontier moves westward, a novel kind of 
sheriff appears in an epic setting. The day of the tribesman 
on the prairie is interrupted by the appearance of the white 
settlers in their covered wagons. Just as the intruders come 
to rest and establish their first communities, two figures of 
heroic proportions arrive upon the scene. They are the town 
marshal and the county sheriff, and their exploits as empire 
builders sometimes rank with those of the cattle kings and 
the railroad magnates. 

The Western sheriff holds the stage for a generation or 
more. For the first time in history, and perhaps the last, he is 
personally active in law enforcement. Flis duties as an execu- 
tive arm of the courts or as a fiscal and general administrator 
are completely subordinated to the more exciting business of 
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rounding up cattle thieves, leading a mounted posse in pur- 
suit of desperadoes, or engaging in gunplay with tough char- 
acters. It would be satisfying to know^ whether the frontier 
sheriff actually did succeed in quieting his turbulent fellow 
citizens or whether the growth of wealth and population, and 
the vastly changed social conditions attending this develop- 
ment, alone operated to suppress the high-spirited practices 
of the early settlements. In any. case, here is- the golden age of 
the sheriff as a peace officer. When it passes, the sheriff of the 
West becomes almost indistinguishable from his , counterparts 
of the 'older East and South. Still the glamour fingers on, and 
the sheriff of the present day, who performs his prosaic func- 
tions in a group of prosaic communities, is often envisaged 
in the popular mind against this composite background of 
high official rank, vigorous action, and personal glory. 

There is, of course, little or nothing in current experience 
to support this view. On the contrary, factual findings and 
official judgments in state after state are against it. Even 
before the advent of state police in New Jersey, sixteen of 
the twenty-one sheriffs admitted that they did not take 
seriously their statutory duty to apprehend criminals. More 
than half of the whole number confined themselves to care 
of the jail and its inmates, and to service of civil process. 
Some of them even expressed surprise that they should be 
expected to assume any responsibility for crime repression. 
The sheriff of a large and important rural county stated that 
‘fin all my experience with the sheriffs office for the last 
twelve years, the sheriff has never been called upon to appre- 
hend a criminal.’' Another emphasized a general and under- 
standable difficulty when he complained: ‘‘How can you ex- 
pect me to apprehend criminals and take care of this jail 
at the same time?” In still a third county the function of 
arresting criminals had lapsed to such an extent that the 
sheriff did not seem to be aware of its existence. He declared 
quite frankly that “the sheriff is not supposed to perform 
police work except in case of a riot,”^ 

In Kentucky a state commission appointed to investigate 
state and county government returned a finding that the chief 

estate Research^ a supplement to New Jersey^ VoL IV, No. 4 (1916), p. iv. 
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interest of the sherijGE lay in the collection of taxes.® In Dela- 
ware a similar inquiry indicated that the prime functions of 
the sheriff are the execution of civil process and the admin- 
istration of the election laws;’’" in Illinois, ‘‘serving writs and 
orders of courts, caring for prisoners, custody of the jail, and 
in some cases the collection of taxes, are the chief duties.”® 
Inquiry among sixty-one sheriffs there indicated that “in 
most cases the deputy sheriffs devote not more than one-half 
of their time to criminal work, and that in a number of 
counties, little or no time is so spent. . . . There are a few 
counties which provide no regular deputies at all. Most of 
the others have but one deputy sheriff, and a mere handful 
provide for more than four. . . . Viewed as a police agency, 
the office is little more than a monument to an historic past.”® 
In Missouri a governor declared the sheriffs to be abject fail- 
ures since, being generally untrained in their work and 
locally elected, they “share the common desire of mankind 
to offend none of their constituents.”^® Two years after this 
official judgment a general survey of the office concluded 
that “the average [Missouri] sheriff considers it his general 
duty to investigate crimes, but unless rather extraordinary 
circumstances surround the particular offense, he does not 
act.”^^ In Connecticut, where English traditions and forms 
are highly regarded, the conclusion has been expressed that 
“the office of sheriff is the highest paid, most ornamental, and 
least needed office in the state.”^® 

In the old South, a Virginia survey of county government 
summarized the situation as follows: 

There is ample evidence that the criminal aspect of the sheriff's 
work is of secondary importance in the eyes of most of the in- 
cumbents of the sheriff's office. The rather extensive range of his 

6 Efficiency Commission of Kentucky, The Government of Kentucky (1924), 
Vol. Lp. 575. 

7 C. C. Maxey, County Administration, p. ^5. 

Government in Illinois,'^. 

9 Bruce Smith, Rural Police Protection, in Illinois Crime Survey (1927), 
PP* 33^-339- 

10 Governor Hyde, Biennial Message to the 52nd General Assembly, 1923. 

n Raymond Moley, T/ie Sheriff and the Coroner, Missouri Crime Survey, 

p. 70. 

12 A. M. Mathewson, T/ze County System of Connecticut (1917), p. 6, 
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Other duties naturally serves to divert Ms attention from the 
police function. The practical operation of the fee system is to 
direct the sheriff's attention chiefly to the management of the 
county jail, from the operation of which he receives the larger 
part of his compensation.^^ 

From North Carolina, where the sherijff*s failure as a police 
officer is unusually striking, comes the following incisive 
comment: 

It might be supposed that the sheriff would be a satisfactory 
peace officer in the case of local offenders and petty offenses, but 
unfortunately he is no more efficient in this field than in combat- 
ing professional crime. The reasons, however, are different. He 
cannot out-maneuver professional criminals because he lacks 
training and facilities. He does not suppress the lawlessness and 
crime of the community because he lacks the inclination. The 
sheriff secures his office by popular election and he does not like 
to offend a voter if it can be helped. . . . There is another reason 
why many of the sheriffs are weak as police officers. They are 
elected for another purpose. The office is attractive because of 
the generous commission paid for collecting taxes. Many who 
have no interest in or capacity for police work are thus elected to 
the office.^^ 

In the border states, where vigorous police action was once 
a characteristic of the sheriff’s office, there are extensive and 
disquieting changes. Some years ago the governor of New 
Mexico asserted that “it is a well-known fact that the sheriffs 
of the various counties, even on a fee basis, are not always 
diligent in pursuing and capturing criminals,”^® and in the 
neighboring state of Texas, the following naive statement by 
a sheriff who was quickly overwhelmed by the disorderly 
elements attracted by the discovery of oil, serves to illustrate 
a condition likely to arise when nonprofessional police are 
faced with a novel problem. “Well,” testified this officer, “we 
just woke one morning and found the crowd here; that is 
to say, the oil boom came all at once. We were officers with- 
out experience and hardly knew what to do-, and I suppose 

13 New York Bureau of Municipal Research, County Government in Vir- 
ginia (1928), p. 51. 

14 Wager, County Government in North Carolina, p. 270. 

15 Governor McDonald, Annual Message to the Legislature, 19x2. 
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the crooks were smart and' experienced, and saw the situation 
and took advantage of it/’^® 

Failure to act promptly appears to. be a fairly common 
occurrence. A well-qualified commentator on rural adminis- 
tration in Texas declares that “the sheriff has so many other 
functions to perform that his police activities are limited to 
organizing the pursuit of criminals, frequently many hours 
after the crime has been committed.''^'^ 

Montana also once bred sheriffs on whom memory still 
lingers, but its crime commission has declared that “the 
sheriff system is admittedly inefficient. It is a combination 
civil and criminal office, dealing with a wide variety of 
matters and the man in charge is a political officer, subject 
to the vagaries and whims of political campaigns every two 
years. . . . There are at times veritable reigns of terror along 
our main automobile highways due to the influx of desperate 
and experienced criminals who commit many crimes of vio- 
lence and are beyond detention and detection before the 
forces of law can get into operation. Our inexperienced and 
untrained county sheriffs and deputies are ill-prepared to 
combat such situations.’'^® 

These and other complaints have been leveled against the 
shrievalty in California. A commentator on the situation in 
that state observes that “The sheriff, often elected for his 
lodge-room popularity, although completely ignorant of 
modern police methods, was often so anxious to make politi- 
cal capital by solving a great crime that he would not divide 
the credit by calling any of [the] efficient state agencies to 
assist him in doing so.”^^ 

Future of the Shrievalty 

Despite the impressive bulk and quality of the evidence 
piling up against the sheriff as a peace officer, efforts to sal- 

16 Ex parte deposition of Jim Wasson, Sheriff of Freestone County, Texas. 
Report of the adjutant general on Ranger and Martial Law Activities of 
the National Guard, 1921-1922, pp. 14-15. 

17 H. G. James, County Government in Texas, p. 82. 

18 Report of the Montana State Crime Commission, 1950, p. 93. 

19 w. A. Beasiy, ^‘California Unifies Enforcement Agencies to Fight Crime/’ 
in American Bar Association Journal, Nol. zo (1934), p. 758. 
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vage; the office continiie. SheriflEs' -deputies are occasionally 
employed for regular patrol work; they are provided with 
expensive means of transportation and communication; rudi- 
mentary training programs are Inaugurated, and crime- 
reporting systems established. The nature, extent, and sig- 
nificance of these innovations will be more extensively 
treated in connection with county police systems, all leading 
to the general conclusion that, except for the more populous 
centers, such efforts are foredoomed to failure. 

In the vast majority of American counties the sheriff system 
has already collapsed. The reasons for this failure are partly 
historical, since the office has been declining in effectiveness 
and in popular esteem for centuries. A multitude of eco- 
nomic, social, and political factors has also been introduced 
during recent decades, and these have hastened the process 
of degeneration. 

In a day of highly developed police techniques, elected 
police administrators are an anachronism.^ This, combined 
with short terms and rotation in office, effectively closes all 
promising avenues for eventual improvement. So it is ex- 
tremely difficult to see any real prospect, however remote, 
that the trend of centuries will be reversed. The long de- 
scending curve marking the decline in the shrievalty's 
prestige promises to remain unbroken. 

II. THE RURAL CONSTABLE 

Next in order of universality is the office of constable. Its 
history may be traced by direct line back to Anglo-Saxon 
times. The Normans imposed upon the office various duties 
relating to the militia and martial law, and for some time 
clothed it with great official dignity. There followed several 
hundred years of decline, and by the beginning of the six- 
teenth century little was left of the constable's powers but 
tax collection, highway supervision, and maintenance of the 
peace. Even this rather modest residuum was exercised under 
the control of the local justices. Thus the transfer to America 
was effected at a time when the constable had already reached 

20 In this connection it may be noted that the constitutions of 38 states 
prohibit the appointment of sheriffs. 
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a State of minor importance. In England the office continued 
to decline both in power and in prestige, until it was swept 
away in the legislation of 1856 which established the county 
constabularies. In America, however, the process of disinte- 
gration, though continuing without abatement down to the 
present day, has rarely resulted in statutory extinction. 

On the contrary there are more separate and distinct 
police units constructed around the office of constable than 
around any other type. Twenty-one states accord it formal 
constitutional recognition. Since all of these are in the South 
and West, where the distinction between constitutional and 
statutory subject matter is none too strictly drawn, it is 
doubtful whether the constitutional status of the office holds 
any special significance. The constitutional provisions relate 
to such matters as official term (ranging from one to four 
years); to the method of election or appointment; and in the 
case of four states, to the method of removal. The Kentucky 
constitution alone specifies any formal qualifications for the 
office, by requiring that a constable must be a citizen of Ken- 
tucky, at least 24 years of age, with an established residence 
in the state for two years, and for one year in the county in 
which he is to serve. 

Practically all the New England towns, and the townships, 
judicial townships, magisterial districts or county districts 
into which counties in other parts of the country are divided 
for purposes of rudimentary local administration, are pro- 
vided by statute with one or more constables. In some in- 
stances, however, constables are not elected because it proves 
impossible to find anyone to accept the office. It holds neither 
honor nor dignity, owing to a fee system that is often unsup- 
ported by fixed remuneration of any kind, and little hope 
of other reward. 

Selection and Duties of Constables 

Popular election is by far the most common method of 
selection. Outstanding exceptions are to be noted in Mary- 
land, where designations are made by the county commis- 
sioners; in New York and Rhode Island, where the town 
boards exercise this power; in South Carolina, where local 
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justices appoint; and in Delaware, where the governor and 
senate appoint for two of the three counties, and the levy 
court (county board) appoints in the third. In many instances 
the constable is not only charged with maintaining the peace 
and serving civil process for the local courts, but may also 
be the tax collector and perhaps even the poundkeeper. Com- 
bination of fiscal duties with the police function is common 
in New England and throughout the Central states. To them 
are sometimes added other activities, such as issuing the call 
or notice of local elections. All this, of course, is in addition 
to long-standing powers relating to the execution of civil 
process for local courts of inferior jurisdiction. 

In New York a general examination of the services ren- 
dered by constables in fifty rural counties shows that they 
displayed no activity as to criminal matters in forty-one 
counties, that some measure of activity was observed in four 
counties, and that in only five counties, or lo per cent of 
the total examined, were constables deemed by the sheriffs 
to have any substantial value as peace officers. 

A more intensive study of 906 constables in eleven counties 
in the western portion of the same state likewise shows that 
even if their work as servers of civil process be included as 
a measure of activity, anywhere from 10 per cent to 73 per 
cent performed no public duties of any kind, at any time. 
Taking this rather large and representative group as a whole, 
it appears that almost 40 per cent are wholly inactive. In the 
course of some scores of personal interviews the same state- 
ment was repeated over and over again; namely, that the 
constable while occasionally serving the peace justice in 
civil matters, never under any circumstances made an arrest 
or served any form of criminal process. Even in Monroe 
County, where many constables are on a salaried basis, and 
hence might be expected to perform some measure of public 
work, the ratio of activity did not rise above the general 
average for those on a fee basis. 

The situation in Pennsylvania is only slightly more favor- 
able to the constable. Of 1,330 officers examined by field in- 
vestigators, or reported upon by local justices, only about ^7 
per cent were shown to be entirely inactive. Yet this is in 
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some degree offset by the further finding that of those who 
showed some form of activity two-thirds devoted less than 
lo per cent of their oifficial attention to criminal work. 

New Jersey, of 217 constables' examined or 
reported upon, it appears that not more than 70 per cent 
showed any form of official activity. Here again, however, 
70 per cent of the so-called “active” group devoted less than 
10 per cent of their attention to work involving criminal 
jurisdiction.'^^' 

Constables' Private Occupations and Public Fees 

Whatever the scope of his activities, the rural constable 
is almost never a full-time public officer. Hence it is neces- 
sary for him to have some private means of support, the 
nature of which may have a definite bearing upon his avail- 
ability for both routine and emergency services of a public 
nature. 

The revolution in the conditions of rural life has pro- 
foundly affected the means of livelihood for many rural 
dwellers. Though once predominantly concerned with agri- 
culture and directly related callings, they now pursue occu- 
pations of an urban character. It follows that many such are 
of a nature inconsistent with the public duties of a con- 
stable, and that their pursuit in connection with the exacting 
work of crime repression, and the service of civil and crimi- 
nal process, may in many instances prove difficult or impos- 
sible. 

In order to lay a factual basis for any conclusions on this 
point, the interviews conducted in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, with constables and other local justice officials, and 
the reports received from them, included a statement of 
the constables' civil occupations. As might have been an- 
ticipated, the latter covered a wide range. The total of 
1,327 Pennsylvania constables from whom such data were 
secured showed that 76 distinct occupations were represented, 
including one who was described by a peace justice as a 
“racketeer” and another (a woman) who confessed to being 

21 Data collected from sheriffs, justices, and constables in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey. 
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a ''housewife.’' The larger occupation groups, in order of 
size, were as follows: laborers, 295; farmers, 265; no occu- 
pation other than constable service, including 40 who de- 
scribed themselves as "retired," 162; miners, 93; railroad 
workers, 55; mill hands, 46; painters, 43; watchmen, 34; 
truck drivers and draymen, 33; carpenters, 30; merchants, 
22; clerks, 20; blacksmiths, 18; mechanics, 10. The balance, 
constituting 15 per cent of the total, were distributed over 
the remaining four-fifths of the occupational list. These last, 
however, were in themselves notable in some degree since 
they included such widely divergent callings as butchers and 
auctioneers, florists and opticians, cattle dealers and mail 
carriers, landscapers and icemen, schoolteachers and glass 
blowers. 

A similar analysis of 112 constables in New Jersey showed 
43 occupations represented, of which the following proved 
most numerous: no occupation other than police, including 
three who were "retired," 22; laborers, 16; farmers, 12; 
carpenters, 8; truck drivers, 5. The balance, constituting 44 
per cent of the total, were distributed over the remaining 
seven-eighths of the occupational classes. 

Thus in both states it appears that many of the incum- 
bents of the office of constable belonged to one of three major 
groups: (1) those having no other employment; (2) laborers; 
(3) farmers. Of the first class it may be said that direct obser- 
vation indicated that they were of advanced years and, there- 
fore, not well fitted for the rigors of police service; the 
laborers generally lacked the intelligence and educational 
background to equip them for responsible public service; and 
the farmers represented so many diverse characteristics that 
no generalizations with respect to their personal qualifica- 
tions and capacity could be made. 

Of the remaining occupational classes enough has prob- 
ably been said to indicate their highly varied character. Still 
it should be noted that few of them were engaged in employ- 
ments that left them free to meet sudden and irregular de- 
mands upon their time and attention. Gas and electric 
meter inspectors, truck, bus, and cab drivers, mail carriers, 
railroad employees, furniture movers, collectors, icemen, 
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milkmen, plumbers, carpenters, masons, linemen, miners, 
salesmen, telephone operators, and many others of similar 
character were engaged in callings involving an occupational 
discipline inconsistent with the demands of constable duty 
or were carried so far afield by their daily tasks as not to be 
constantly available for public service in their own com- 
munities. In fact, everything surrounding the constables' 
occupations served still further to support and justify the 
general view concerning their exceedingly limited use and 
TOlue as police, or as servants of the local courts. 

Another feature worthy of emphasis is that these rural 
constables are drawn from much the same occupations and 
classes as are the police of the larger cities both here and 
abroad. But the parallel stops abruptly right there. For while 
the professional policeman is selected according to certain 
standards of age, physique, weight, height, health, character, 
edueation, and intelligence; is raised by successive stages of 
training from the status of good human raw material until 
he becomes a drilled and instructed arm of the law; and is 
subjected to corps discipline in some degree, the rural con- 
stable remains primarily a member of his occupational group. 
He commands none of the techniques in which the police- 
man is trained; is selected by popular vote or casual appoint- 
ment, without reference to any standard but residence and 
citizenship; is untrained, unsupervised, and entirely undis- 
ciplined. Thus none of the distinguishing marks of the 
modem policeman can be identified in the rural constable, 
and any identity of the occupational and social groups from 
which they both happen to spring thus has no significance. 

With few and unimportant exceptions the rural constable 
receives his sole compensation from fees based entirely upon 
the service performed. Owing to this fact the office is far less 
lucrative than the shrievalty, which ordinarily offers a fixed 
cash salary, with fees, perquisites, and miscellaneous emolu- 
ments piled one upon another, until the total sometimes 
reaches a rather impressive figure. It is not so with the con- 
stable; his compensation for the occasional public services 
he is called upon to perform almost never represents more 
than a small fraction of his private income, no matter how 
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modest that may be. This means that in fact, as well as in 
theory, the rural constable is strictly a part-time official; who 
is often elected against his will, and who occasionally declines 
to take the qualifying oath because of his reluctance to serve. 
It also means that he receives no compensation for doing pro- 
tective police work, for crime prevention, or for perform- 
ing the difficult, dangerous, or unpleasant services often 
entailed in policing. 

Constables in the Northeastern States 
So it has been a long time since the constable has enjoyed 
position, authority, or popularity. The slight eminence en- 
joyed by him during the colonial period has completely 
vanished. While the duties of the office have been increased 
in some instances, there is no superior authority to compel 
the constable to assume them, and as a general rule they 
either are not assumed or are neglected. 

Matters have now reached the stage where there is great 
uncertainty about the future of the office. Unlike the sheriff, 
the constable seems to have neither friends nor apologists. 
Indeed, sheriffs, justices of the peace, and other local func- 
tionaries are becoming rather shrill in their criticisms. 

New York county and town officials testified in a legis- 
lative inquiry that the value and utility of the office has dis- 
appeared, and caustically observed that they have been “very 
useful in dog license cases'' or that only the shiftless or in- 
dolent would accept the post.^^ 

Official opinion in the neighboring state of New Jersey 
follows similar lines. A poll of county officers there elicited 
statements that “the constables are generally untrained in 
police work and are ineffective as police officers." In this 
the sheriffs and prosecutors of every county in the state con- 
curred, with but one exception. As in New York, these 
officers were quick to heap ridicule as well as condemnation 
upon the constables, one sheriff declaring that “my con- 
stables give me more trouble than my prisoners and some of 
them are much less reliable." In Burlington County a grand 

22 State of New York, Special Joint Legislative Committee on Taxation and 
Retrenchment, Report, 1923, pp. 62-64. 
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jury concluded that the constables were “generally ineffi- 
cient and unable to cope with any serious matter that may 
arise, and utterly useless as a preventive of crime/ 

That the situation in Massachusetts is similar is indicated 
by the testimony of sherijffs adduced as far back as 1897. One 
of these declared that “the constables have personal interests 
to look after, and they are almost always anxious to escape 
the duties of investigating a case, or of making an arrest that 
is unpopular* Another seemed rather depressed by the re- 
sults of a firsthand investigation he had undertaken. “I 
could not help but notice,’' he is reported to have said, “the 
careless way in which matters were conducted* I feel in 
general that there is too little care in . . . the selection of 
constables. . , . The offices often go begging. ... I some- 
times think that if in these country towns there was any 
great emergency which would call for courage, the officials 
would be found sadly lacking in backbone/’^*^ 

In more recent years a state commission appointed by the 
governor of New Hampshire has reviewed the system of 
rural police in that commonwealth. It found that both sheriff 
and constable “appear by their nature to be unfitted for the 
present problem. Both are elective offices. This means re- 
current changes in personnel, possible political influences 
and not infrequently the selection of incumbents untrained 
for these special duties. ... The constable receives no, or 
at most a nominal, compensation; his attention to police 
duties is secondary to his trade or business, and he cannot 
be expected to carry on regular patrols unless he is created 
a full-time officer. Cooperation between town officers 
and the county law officials is difficult, for there exists no 
centralized direction and control. Not only is there no ad- 
ministrative head but responsibility is divided, each officer 
being responsible to himself alone.”^® 

A rural justice in Lebanon County, Pennsylvania, de- 
scribed the two constables in his township as including a 

23 State Research (New Jersey), VoL IV, No. 4, pp. vi, 171. 

24 Whitten, Public Administration in Massachusetts, p. 96. 

25 Report of the State Police Commission to the [New Hampshire] Legisla- 
ture, p. 4^, 
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painter and a fugitive from justice, while a “squire” in 
Northampton County complained that “there is no induce- 
ment in the office of constable, so no one cares to run.” Still 
another justice, who heard a score of minor civil and crimi- 
nal cases in Lehigh County during 1930, found it necessary to 
“borrow” constables from neighboring places since his own 
district was entirely without such officers. It seems that no 
candidates appeared and hence none were elected, a not 
uncommon situation in the states here under review. In the 
words of a Clinton County justice, “no constables have been 
elected in this township for several years. It appears to be 
quite impossible to persuade anyone to accept the office. The 
township adjacent to ours has neither constables nor justice 
of the peace.” Likewise in Butler County complaint was 
made by the justices that “constables, though elected, decline 
to serve; they know that if they do their duty they will 
acquire too much ill-will.”^ 

Constables in the South and Southwest 
In the state of Delaware a general survey of the constable 
system resulted in the conclusion that “the compensation is 
so small and the position is such a petty one that capable and 
efficient incumbents are difficult to procure. . , . Bi the age 
of the telephone and automobile the office is an anachro- 
nism, an historical relic.”^^ 

Shifting our view farther south, we find a state commission 
in Virginia declaring that the constable system “is of ancient 
origin,” that it “employs ancient methods,” has “outlived its 
usefulness,” and concluding that “the proper administration 
of justice will be promoted by its abolition.”^® 

Of similar import are the conclusions drawn from an ex- 
tensive survey of the rural police system in that state. They 
are to the effect that as an active arm of the law the constable 
can scarcely be said to exist.^ “The constables are a negligi- 

26 Personally communicated. 

27 Maxey, County Administration, p. 18. 

28 Report of the [Virginia] Commission on County Government (1931), pp. 

29 New York Bureau of Municipal Research, County Government in Vir^- 
giniu (1927), p. 52. 
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ble factor'" according to one county clerk in Virginia. In 
Gloucester County the full quota of constables is never filled, 
since the fee system does not provide a sufficient compensa- 
tion to make the office attractive. Yet the same condition 
prevails in Norfolk County, where a small fixed salary at- 
taches to the office. Some districts, indeed, are entirely with- 
out constables. In 1926 there were but two constables in the 
whole of Warren County, and one of these had not handled 
any kind of case, civil or criminal, for the preceding five 
.years. , 

A survey of the office throughout the state of North Caro- 
lina reached the conclusion that ‘‘township constables do 
little police work.""^^ In Texas a commentator upon county 
government impatiently sweeps the whole rural police sys- 
tem aside with the declaration that “the protective functions 
of the constables are a Joke.""^^ 

Constables in the Midwestern States 
Throughout the Midwest, as in various other parts of the 
country, the constable’s office is so closely associated with the 
justice of the peace that it proves difficult to dissociate the 
former from his judicial colleague. Thus a study of township 
government in Indiana makes its recommendations concern- 
ing the constable wholly dependent upon the ultimate dis- 
position of the justice's office. Inasmuch as the constable 
“performs no important function aside from acting as an 
officer of the justice's court," states this observer, “there 
could be no object in retaining the office of constable after 
abolishing the justice of the peace."^^ 

A poll of Illinois sheriffs showed that “from a total of 
61 returns, it appears that the constables of 56 counties are 
altogether inactive in criminal work. In two counties they 
are credited with generally useful activity, and in the remain- 
ing three the situation was not sufficiently definite to war- 
rant a conclusion." From these and other facts the judgment 

Institute for Government Resea.rch, jRepori on a Survey of the Organiza- 
tion and Administration of County Government in North Carolina, p. 93. 

31 H. G. James, op. cit., p. 82. 

32 c. F. Snider, Township Government in Indiana, p. 73. 
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was drawn that the constable in Illinois “cannot be relied 
upon materially to aid the sheriff, nor to offset the consti- 
tutional weakness of that office as a police agency. The con- 
stable has almost ceased to function/’^^ 

A similar inquiry recently conducted in Ohio concluded 
that the constables “are of little use to the sheriff . , . and 
in many counties the offices are not filled.” Thus in Athens 
County, with a quota of fourteen constables, there were but 
four incumbents, one a woman.^^ 

Efforts to Abolish the Office 

So in state after state the evidence accumulates that the 
constable has outlived his usefulness, that his law enforce- 
ment activities have lapsed, and that the time has come when 
he can be abolished without any conceim about the effect 
such action would have upon the administration of Justice. 
In fact, one may search the published sources and interview 
hundreds of state, county, and township functionaries with- 
out encountering more than an occasional halfhearted en- 
dorsement of the constable system. Its few defenders are 
more concerned about the trend away from local self-govern- 
ment which such proposals suggest, than with any conviction 
that the constable can be revived as a positive factor in law 
enforcement. Yet even here the case for retention is none too 
impressive, since the rural constable does not partake of a 
representative character, but is merely an untrained and 
minor functionary. Thus, if the office is to be retained it 
can only be on the ground that it has become a symbol of 
local self-government, and as such should not be disturbed 
under any circumstances. 

In suburban townships surrounding some of the great 
cities on the eastern seaboard the ancient office has already 
been destroyed. In most instances regularly organized town 
police are substituted. Thus a new type of police agency 
has come into existence which promises in time to acquire 
some importance in the larger and rapidly growing towns. 

53 The Illinois Crime Survey, p. 340 . 

34 n. E. Heiges, The Office of Sheriff in the Rural Counties of Ohio, p. 18 . 
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Inevitably it also will strive to entrench itself so that it may 
successfully resist later attacks upon its own existence. Such 
attacks may come from without as part of a general move- 
ment toward the integration of small police forces. Nor are 
signs wanting that there will be dissatisfaction with the new 
setup among local taxpayers, since township police have 
invariably proved more costly than the part-time constables 
they displace. Problems of township financing produced by 
the depression years have already forced the abandonment 
of these newly organized police agencies in a few instances, 
with the result that the task of protecting such areas has been 
turned back to the state police, though now relieved of the 
complexities formerly imposed by the mere existence of the 
traditional office of constable. 

It is too early to forecast whether such occasional retracing 
of steps is destined to provide a general program for the 
future. On the basis of past and present experience with the 
part-time township constable, however, it is difficult to see 
how the office can survive much longer. The infusion of 
urban culture into rural life, with all that this revolutionary 
change implies, seems certain to destroy the office, but 
whether the state police will continue to be drawn into the 
administrative vacuum thus produced, or whether the rural 
constable will be replaced by another local police agency, 
is as yet far from clear. 

IIL VILLAGE CONSTABLES AND MARSHALS 

The foregoing general observations and specific reports 
on the sheriff and the rural constable indicate that neither of 
them was primarily devised for what we now know as police 
work and that neither office has shown capacity to adapt 
itself to prevailing eonditions. 

There is little that distinguishes the village constable, 
marshal, or policeman from these rural counterparts. Like 
them, the police agencies of the villages, boroughs, incor- 
porated towns, and other small municipalities are usually 
brought into existence in response to some local need having 
only a remote connection with crime control. Nowadays the 
pressure for their creation is more likely to rise from a need 
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for traffic regulation in a congested business area or on streets 
adjacent to schools. But since state laws contemplate the 
establishment of village police forces, the members of which 
are clothed with the general powers of peace officers, these 
rudimentary agencies easily spring into existence. Whatever 
the reasons for their creation they are ultimately drawn into 
the criminal work by which modern police are distinguished. 
If the communities they serve are destined for rapid growth, 
one may observe within the span of a few years the transition 
of a rural police agency into an urban police force. Casual, 
part-time, and nonprofessional police service is succeeded 
by full-time police officers who are uniformed, career- 
minded, and subject to some degree of supervision and con- 
trol by higher command. Electrical and mechanical means 
for traffic regulation are installed at street intersections; 
motor patrols are instituted; radio broadcast facilities are 
provided in many instances; teletype receivers are installed, 
and promotional and retirement systems established. In these 
and other respects the village force takes on the superficial 
characteristics of the police of a much larger urban center. 

Compensation of Village Police 
Most of these improvements involve increased costs, not 
alone for equipment and technical assistance, but also in 
terms of annual salaries for the rank and file. Even in the 
smaller villages making no effort along the lines just in- 
dicated, the fee-compensated constable is rapidly disappear- 
ing and full-time village police who work on fixed salary 
scales are being substituted. In some instances such changes 
are due to a conscious desire in the community to relieve 
both itself and its rudimentary police force of the effects 
of part-time police services that are rendered only when the 
prospect of an official fee makes such services profitable. 
Often, however, the departure from fees to salaries stems 
from a need for protective and regulative services at traffic 
intersections which must be covered regularly and systemati- 
cally and without the stimulating or deterrent effects of cash 
reward upon the official action taken. Once launched upon 
this course, villages come to realize that police service is not 
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cheap after all. Their salary scales are profoundly influenced 
by those of near-by cities; disability and superannuation re- 
tirement systems are agitated and adopted, and thus they 
find themselves burdened with new and unanticipated items 
of expenditure. 

Adaptability to Modern Conditions 

Some local forces undergo no such metamorphosis. They 
continue, decade after decade, almost untouched by the rev- 
olutionary influences that are making and remaking our 
modern police systems. It is not at all uncommon to find the 
fee-compensated office of village constable or town marshal 
remaining vacant for extended periods. The comments of 
local authorities in the rural portions of Missouri are fairly 
descriptive of this situation. A town official in Butler County 
declares that “we have no marshal and cannot get one. No 
one will accept the office.'* The mayor of another small com- 
munity in Holt County reports that “we have elected a mar- 
shal at each city election, but none would qualify." A city 
clerk located in New Madrid County seeks to explain the 
lack of local police protection by stating that “the marshal 
moved away, and no successor has since been elected or ap- 
pointed," From near-by Scott County comes the observation 
that “at times a marshal is appointed." In these instances 
village police continue to resemble the rural constables and 
can easily be dismissed from further consideration so far as 
their importance as factors in crime control is concerned. 

It is not so easy to dismiss the protection problems of more 
than 15,000 incorporated places having less than 10,000 in- 
habitants, and a total population of more than twenty mil- 
lion. They cannot support much more than an average of one 
policeman apiece without substantially exceeding the per 
capita cost of police protection for all but the very largest 
cities. Thus do the village police quickly recede into the 
background of rural life. 

Yet even when they are caught up in the rush and growth 
of urbanism their importance to the present and future of 
police development is not greatly increased. At the best they 
continue to be responsible for the protection of narrowly 
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limited areas, and of relatively small quotas of people and 
property; they cannot expand the police resources which 
science places at their command .without assuming overhead 
and equipment costs which are prohibitively large; the spe- 
cialized techniques they seek to master are given little, oppor- 
tunity for exercise in a small community where crimes of 
a' major character are necessarily of rare occurrence; and they' 
cannot themselves provide formal training even for their 
own recruits, much less give their .experienced members ad- 
vanced instruction in the policeman's art 
. These limitations are but a few among many now operat- 
ing to prevent village police from becoming important cogs 
in the police machine. They are emphasized here despite 
the earnest,' intelligent, and even enthusiastic efforts of some 
village ' police administrators to introduce order, system, and 
responsibility into the performance of police duties by the 
members of their commands. Occasionally these efforts 'are 
crowned with a degree of administrative success which would 
be considered brilliant if effected by the police chief of a 
larger community. Yet even the most successfully executed 
programs, when conducted on a microscopic scale, cannot be 
viewed as holding large potentialities and importance for our 
far-flung network of police systems. 

On the contrary, the very existence of these small forces, 
whether they be advanced or backvrard in their development, 
serves to retard the conduct of day-to-day police work. If the 
village forces of an area are still conducting their operations 
as they existed in the eighteenth century, while they may 
not be important cogs in the complex police machine, they 
may at most times be safely ignored. The situation is differ- 
ent, however, if an important and widely distributed crimi- 
nal investigation is in progress. Even small communities then 
may be important foci for police attention. Federal, state, 
and local forces may be involved, and with them inevitably 
are the police of communities which individually can boast 
only a dozen or a score of police at the utmost. Each one of 
these forces, no matter how efficiently conducted, becomes 
an additional factor in police cooperation. The effort ex- 
pended in getting coordinated action under emergency con- 
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ditioDs , is often amazing, . and ■ always it . is ■ obtained at the 
expense of direct, simple, and effective lines of attack. 

The real difficulty is that modern crime does not confine 
itself to narrow municipal limits. The offender shifts about 
much as does the law-abiding citizen, and even his simplest 
operations cover at least as much territory as do those of the 
small merchant. Neither is concerned with, nor perhaps even 
aware of, the existence of political boundaries that hold little 
meaning for people who have cheap and rapid transportation 
facilities constantly at their command. 

Nevertheless, village police forces promise to survive as 
separate entities for some time. All of them are aided by the 
stubborn “home rule” sentiments of even the smallest mu- 
nicipalities and by the widespread fear of prejudice or neg- 
lect by administrative officers who are not their immediate 
neighbors. 

If the village forces are ultimately abandoned and the 
task of local policing is turned over to units covering larger 
areas— as has already happened in a few instances— it will 
probably be because the per capita costs of modern police 
protection, when conducted on a small scale, reach prohibi- 
tively high levels. That problem has not yet arisen in aggra- 
vated form, except in the suburban areas surrounding large 
cities,^® but the indications are that it will eventually appear 
throughout the country generally. In other words, as village 
police acquire more and more of the characteristics of the 
modern police force, their costs rise disproportionately high, 
and it this factor, of unfathomed future importance, which 
may eventually bring about their destruction and the sub- 
stitution of other police forms. 

35 For example, Westchester County, which adjoins New York City on the 
north, has a total population well over half a million. Within its boundaries 
are the police forces of four cities, 24 villages, 10 unincorporated towns, and 
the county parkway commission. Their combined net per capita cost is in 
excess of that for every American city over 400,000 population excepting only 
New York, Boston, and Newark. It is also far above that of nearly all other 
American cities, regardless of size. Yet most of the police forces concerned are 
so small that their crime repressive influence is negligible. Much of the high 
cost is attributable to the overlap of inadequate forces* 
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IV. COUNTY POLICE FORCES 

Additional evidence of the impending collapse of the 
sheriff-constable system is provided by the establishment and 
progressive expansion of county police forces. They often 
find their origin in the sheriff's office, with the occasional 
appointment of a deputy to serve as a uniformed patrolman. 
The transition from this point to a more or less highly 
organized county police system may be a matter of slow 
growth in some instances, while in others it is accomplished 
at a single stroke. As a result, the term ''county police" 
embraces agencies of such dissimilar character as to carry 
with it no clear or precise definition. Before any appraisal 
of these new departures in police administration can be at- 
tempted, it becomes necessary to describe various county 
forces which will in some fair degree be typical of all the rest. 

Such an undertaking invites an attempt at classification 
at the outset, though it should be emphasized that this can 
represent nothing more than an aid to description, and does 
not rest upon any systematic conception or theory which has 
guided the development of county police. 

Sheriffs' Highway Patrols 

Perhaps the simplest form of organized county constabu- 
lary consists in a uniformed highway patrol functioning as an 
integral part of the sheriff’s office. This type may be found 
operating in the rural and semirural portions of Hamilton 
County, Ohio, which suiTOund the city of Cincinnati; in 
Monroe County, New York, for service in the vicinity of 
Rochester; in Oakland County, Michigan, and in Mobile 
County, Alabama. The “special police" maintained by Nor- 
folk County, Virginia, are of the same general type. Simi- 
larly in Cook County, Illinois, the suburban routes tributary 
to the city of Chicago are patrolled by 125 highway police 
who operate as an integral part of the sheriff’s office. 

More ambitious is the scheme developed and put into 
effect in Los Angeles County, California. The latter em- 
braces a population of half a million in its unincorporated 
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sections, which are policed by deputy sheriffs and a county 
constabulary operating from a number of local stations. 
Modern means of police communication are employed, and 
extensive criminal records, identification systems, and a lab- 
oratory of police science are maintained. The total numerical 
strength of this county police unit, which is directly adminis- 
tered by the sheriff, is in excess of 600, including patrolmen, 
detectives, policewomen, staff services, and supervisory per- 
sonnel. In its formal aspects, this force is one of the most 
highly developed county police agencies to be found in the 
United States. 

The outstanding feature of the county forces falling within 
the foregoing category is the administrative control exercised 
by the sheriff. This fact sharply distinguishes them from an 
equally large and rather miscellaneous class directed and 
supervised by public authorities other than the sheriff. 

Independent County Police 

Thus the legislative creation of special police forces for 
several of the larger counties of South Carolina provides in 
some instances for appointment and control by the county 
board, while in others the appointments are made by the 
governor upon the recommendation of the members of the 
general assembly from the county in question.^^ Under the 
latter plan the local members of the state legislature virtually 
constitute a police board, and exercise a varying and uncer- 
tain degree of control over the administration of the county 
police force. Neither method, however, appears to have pro- 
duced in South Carolina standards of police service which 
are appreciably in advance of those developed under the 
sheriff-constable system. 

Likewise, one may find in Kentucky various county police 
patrols which are largely or wholly independent of the 
sheriff’s office. In Campbell and Kenton counties the sheriff 
and his aides are virtually relieved of police duty. Campbell 
County maintains a small patrol force, the members of which 
are appointed by the county judge for one year. Motor patrols 

36 Ib some instances, also, the county police are placed under the full control 
of the sheriff. 
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are conducted throughout the three eight-hour' tours of duty. 
The situation in Kenton County is similar, except that, the 
county patrolmen, though designated as “deputy sheriffs,” are 
nevertheless appointed by the county judge and perform 
their duties primarily under his supervision. 

Arlington County in Virginia also vests county police ap- 
pointments in the judge of the circuit court, although admin- 
istration of the force is a responsibility of the county manager. 
In this instance the transfer of the county force from the 
control of the sheriff was due to the influence of county 
politics upon that office, and hence upon the police force 
subordinated to it. 

Nassau County, New York, maintains the largest county 
police unit that is operated independently of the sheriff’s 
office. This county, adjacent to New York City, partakes of 
both an urban and a rural character. It embraces lo cities 
and villages with populations ranging between 5,000 and 
25,000 and 56 smaller municipalities. The total population 
of the county approaches half a million inhabitants. Prior to 
the establishment of the Nassau County Police in 1925, the 
usual pattern of the sheriff-constable system, supplemented 
by some thirty-odd city and village police forces, and supple- 
mented still further by a small detachment of state police 
and a few prosecutor’s detectives, provided a highly miscel- 
laneous and generally inadequate police service. 

The advent of the county police force brought extensive 
changes. The sheriff’s office was relieved, in effect, of all 
responsibility for police duty. The town constables, long 
dormant, ceased even the pretense of activity. The state 
police detachment was withdrawn except for patrols on state 
parkways traversing the county. The new county police force, 
starting with only 50 officers and men, rapidly increased its 
numbers to a total close to 650. A part of this increase is due 
to the fact that the county police, originally constituted for 
the protection of unincorporated territory, is autliorized to 
extend its jurisdiction through a process of merger with vil- 
lage forces. So far only about half the villages have joined 
the county police system. Those which have joined were for 
the most part incorporated after the county police force was 
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established. Villages antedating the county force have tena- 
ciously clung to their local arrangements.®’’ 

The Nassau County police force maintains a wide range 
of facilities. These include an identification bureau, crime 
laboratory, motorboats and airplanes, more than a hundred 
motor vehicles, and the latest in radio, teletype, and other 
communication equipment. 

Parkway Police 

A third type of county police force has some of the struc- 
tural characteristics we have just been considering. It is most 
frequently found in the counties surrounding great metro- 
politan areas, and consists of a highway police agency charged 
primarily with traffic regulation on county parkways and 
boulevards. Such units are administered by the county park 
board or other special authorities, and conduct their work 
entirely outside the sphere of the sheriff-constable system. 

Sometimes the duplication of these new county police 
agencies reaches impressive proportions. Thus in Hudson 
County, New Jersey, which comprises a large group of urban 
and suburban communities, there are “in addition to munic- 
ipal police departments . . . three county police organiza- 
tions performing special police duty in restricted areas. The 
Hudson County police department performs traffic duty on 
most of the state highways within the county, and upon 
certain county highways. This department patrols 34.7 miles 
of highways and mans 19 crossing posts, operating in ten 
municipalities. . . . The Hudson County boulevard police 
department performs exactly the same kind of police service 
upon the Hudson County boulevard having a total length of 
19.75 miles. . . . The Hudson County park commission, 
having control of seven county parks, employs special police 
as park guards.”®® 

Similarly, the Westchester County (New York) Parkway 
Police, a force of about a hundred men, divides with the 

37 For a proposal to consolidate the county and local police forces, c£. 
National Municipal League, Government of Nassau County, pp. 31 - 30 . 

38 Commission to Investigate County and Municipal Taxation and Expendi- 
tures, State of New Jersey^ Local Police Protection Services and Costs, pp. 
31,22. 
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State police responsibility for patrol of the state and county 
parkways within the county.^® These bisect the normal police 
areas of a score or more of cities, towns, and villages. Thus 
there is occasional administrative friction that is traceable in 
part to the overlapping jurisdictions. 

From their very nature such police situations arise only in 
the large and rather thickly settled suburban areas, and do 
not represent what in any fair sense may be described as 
rudimentary police forces. Their chief interest in the present 
discussion revolves about the significant fact that their man- 
agement has not been lodged in the hands of the sheriff, but 
has been entrusted to public agencies of more recent origin. 

Prosecutors' Detectives 

The fourth type of county police agency partakes of an 
entirely different character from the others. It owes its exist- 
ence to the very special place occupied by the prosecutor 
in the American scheme of justice. In county after county, 
and in state after state, the prosecutor exercises a large influ- 
ence upon police operations. He usually takes office with a 
more or less clearly defined popular mandate. It may involve 
the rigid enforcement of all laws, the rigid enforcement of 
some laws, or an attitude of tolerance toward statutory regu- 
lations which do not happen to fit the tastes and customs 
of the local electorate. Since the prosecutor virtually holds 
the key to the criminal courts, and can in large measure 
determine the what, when, and how of their functioning, 
there is a continuing disposition to arm him with such police 
instrumentalities as will make his program of enforcement 
more effective. This tendency is materially strengthened by 
the fact that sheriffs and constables are rarely criminal investi- 
gators, have little or no knowledge of the value of evidence, 
and hence are of uncertain value to the prosecutor either in 
the early or the late stages of a criminal investigation. Prose- 
cutors have therefore been impelled to employ private detec- 
tives as a supplement to the regular police resources of the 
county. 

Institute ot Public Administration, Report on Police Administration in 
Westchester County^ pp. 1-15. 
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Such special aides are never numerous in counties of a 
pronounced rural character and are often engaged on a 
tempoiary basis, as need for their assistance arises. In the 
larger counties prosecutors command the services of a perma- 
nent body of investigators, and in counties containing great 
urban centers it is customary for the prosecutor to demand, 
and to receive, the exclusive services and assistance of some 
scores of the regular police of the nucleus city. While such 
as these remain on the city payroll, their direction and dis- 
cipline are transferred to the prosecutor who may employ 
them on either original or supplementary investigations, may 
organize them into raiding squads, and with them may even 
‘‘invade'* the city from which they are drawn, for the purpose 
of general law enforcement therein. By such means the police 
establishment of a given city may be split into two parts, with 
responsibility for their direction so completely diffused that 
they become, in effect, not merely separate but rival organi- 
zations. All this despite the fact that they are in contempla- 
tion of law, and in their financial support, still one single 
police force. 

County ''Vigilantes'* 

The fifth general type was developed chiefly in certain 
states of the Midwest in the late 1 920's, but is already be- 
coming extinct. The “county auxiliary protective units," or 
“vigilantes," which were organized through the initiative of 
the American Bankers Association, and certain of the state 
associations affiliated with it, represented a quasi-public effort 
to secure a larger degree of police protection for rural banks. 
In Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Kansas anywhere from one- 
half to nine-tenths of the counties were systematically organ- 
ized for special protection, with the ratio in Michigan and 
Wisconsin materially smaller. Some three hundred counties 
distributed over these six states thereby acquired emergency 
police forces. 

The plan of organization everywhere was much the same. 
Local banks pledged financial assistance and support to the 
volunteer bank guards who were recruited in each county. 
The sheriff appointed each bank guard as a deputy and the 
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Bankers Association provided ^ the latter with firearms, am- 
munition, and a liability insurance policy to indemnify the 
sheriff against loss due to the acts of such deputy. The county 
force either served directly under the orders of the sheriff or 
under one of their own number who was selected by the 
sheriff as ''county chief/’ 

In its actual operation the plan was simple enough. Each 
volunteer bank guard was notified through the exchange 
telephone operator whenever a burglary or robbery attack 
was launched against a local bank, and was directed to take 
some general or specific action with reference to the pro- 
tection of the bank or the pursuit and apprehension of the 
offenders. 

Similar associations of volunteer rural police, organized 
for protection against horse and cattle thieves, flourished in 
various parts of the country during the nineteenth century. 
At no time, however, did they enjoy the consistent financial 
support which has been extended to the bank-guard units, 
and most of them have accordingly disappeared or lapsed into 
inactivity. The system of volunteer bank guards is itself now 
disappearing, largely because the new state police have taken 
over their functions. Although the whole scheme was rather 
rudimentary in its conception, and utterly failed to provide 
either protective patrols or any procedure for systematic 
criminal investigation, the provision of armed man power 
and assurance of hot pursuit which the plan afforded stands 
in striking contrast with the dilatory and uncertain perform- 
ance characterizing the sheriff-constable system. Indeed, dur- 
ing the years when the bank guards flourished there was 
some evidence that the mere existence of a band of these 
volunteer police operated as a deterrent upon bank robbers 
and burglars.^^ In recognition of this fact, the underwriters 
and the Bankers Association developed a standard organiza- 
tion for bank-guard units which, when adhered to by the 
banks of any given community, entitled the latter to a lo per 
cent discount on their specific burglary and robbery insur- 
ance premiums. 

40 See, for example. The Illinois Crime Suwey, pp. 343-343. 
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' This evidence o£ interest on the part of the underwriters 
has a special significance. For it should be noted in passing 
that a similar program, when followed by the fire under- 
writers, exercised a profound influence upon the functioning 
of volunteer fire companies and expedited the transition to 
professional and governmentally maintained fire forces. So it 
appears probable that these latest examples of volunteer 
police will likewise be completely displaced in the course 
of time. 

The County a$ a Police Unit 

Most of the efforts thus far made to revive the waning pros- 
pects of local police in rural districts have revolved about 
the county as a police unit. Yet it may fairly be questioned 
whether the county represents a satisfactory basis for any 
large plans for rural police reorganization. With a few ex-^ 
ceptions to be found along the Atlantic seaboard, county 
boundaries were determined in the first instance by con- 
siderations of convenience in reaching the county court- 
house. It was a matter measured in terms of hours and 
minutes of traveling time, and did not, of course, bear any 
necessary relation to the density of population, its geographic 
and social distribution, or the economic resources of the area 
and its ability to support essential agencies of government. 
The failures and shortcomings of county administration have 
now brought these considerations to the front and have re- 
sulted in a new search for the social and economic bases 
of local government in general.^^ 

Any review of the regional problem will inevitably involve 
some consideration of the fundamental facts and principles 
upon which local police administration, both urban and 
rural, should rest. Of utmost importance is the fact that our 
whole scheme of police organization is largely based upon 
the concept of local autonomy and control. This has resulted, 
as we have seen, in extensive duplication of police agencies. 

41 Cf., far example, Factors Bearing on the Zoning of New York State for 
Local Government; Memorandum to the New York State Commission for the 
Revision of the Tax Laws, by the Institute of Public Administration, New 
York, 1932. 
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When the sheriff-constable system has broken down, new 
police units have been added without any real concurrent 
effort aimed at the integration of police strength. The fact 
that adding together several inadequate police forces does 
not solve the police problem was, not recognized until ' the 
new units had come into being and were well entrenched 
politically. 

The disappointments and failures attending this course 
have been most obvious in metropolitan areas embracing 
rural and semirural territory as well as a central nucleus of 
highly urban character. For any effort to determine the 
region for police administration is quite likely to end by 
vaulting over municipal and county boundaries, and some- 
times state lines. Thus, in the region surrounding Cincin- 
nati, it was found that the urban influence affected parts of 
Ohio and Kentucky, that it extended throughout six counties, 
which in turn embraced 51 townships and 13 magisterial 
districts, with 12 cities and 65 villages superimposed upon 
them.^^ Each of these governmental units maintained a police 
establishment of some character. All told, there was a total 
of 147 police agencies, each independent of the others and 
all of them overlapping in some degree. The six counties 
comprising the police region were distributed over two thou- 
sand square miles of compact territory and included a total 
population of almost a million inhabitants. Yet the popula- 
tion density of two of the counties having the largest area was 
only about 65 to the square mile. 

Similar wide variations prevailed with respect to the nu- 
merical strength, organization, and character of the agencies 
affording police protection. Many of the villages and town- 
ships (or magisterial districts) had maintained only the popu- 
larly elected and part-time constables and marshals of the 
type described above. 

Although it was found possible to set up a cooperative 
program which included central facilities for training, identi- 
fication, crime records, pawnshop control, and radio and tele- 
type communication, with the outlying areas committed to a 

42 Bruce Smith, A Regional Police Plan for Cincinnati and Its Environs; 
passim. 
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systematic supervision of certain control points on highways 
and other transportation lines, there were no practicable 
means by which the police strength of the region could be 
consolidated. The essential character of the sheriff-cons table 
system persisted and materially weakened the corrective in- 
fluence of any cooperative program. 

The example thus drawn from the Cincinnati region is 
generally typical of the situation as it exists in our other 
metropolitan areas. All of them are featured by a multiplica- 
tion of police agencies. Within a radius of 15 miles of Boston 
Common, there are 40 cities and towns, each with its own 
police system, with the entire region crisscrossed by the park- 
way patrols of the Metropolitan District Commission, As 
Leonard Harrison summarizes it: ‘‘There are, therefore, forty 
independent police departments, forty chiefs of police, forty 
administrative heads including police commissioners, direc- 
tors of public safety, and boards of selectmen, and forty 
different policies governing police work. This is home rule 
with a vengeance.”^^ 

Within the 50-mile radius which defines metropolitan 
Chicago are 350 police forces, municipal, county, and state, 
most of them holding no promise of adaptability to the crime 
problems of an heterogeneous community of more than five 
million population.^^ 

In the much more numerous police regions not centering 
on a large urban district the outlook is even less favorable. 
For in such as these the sum total of miscellaneous police 
resources is not supported by a large neighboring police 
force, nor does one find the wide variety of staff services 
which are proving so essential to systematic police protection. 

An overwhelming proportion of the nation’s area, and a 
substantial minority of its population, are accorded only so 

43 Leonard V. Jimison, Police Administration in Boston, pp. 158 ff. Cf., 
also. Report of the Special Commission on Taxation and Public Expenditures, 
Part XIV; The Police Department of the Metropolitan District Commission 

(1938)- 

44 Merriam, Parratt, and Xepawsky, of the Metropolitan Region 

of Chicago^ pp. 86-89; Bruce Smith, Chicago Police Problems, An Approach to 
Their Solution, m~ii. 
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much and such a quality of police protection as the sheriff- 
constable system can bestow. 

This brings us to the possibility that police service can be 
effectively consolidated within county lines, as suggested by 
the efforts already made to set up county police forces out- 
side the sphere and control of the sheriff’s office. Although 
developments thus far give no sure indication that such eon- 
solidations will be effected, success in Great Britain with the 
county constabulary plan invites consideration of its adapt- 
ability to American conditions.'^^ 

It must be conceded at the outset that the local government 
situations of the two countries offer little of a parallel char- 
acter. There is no avoiding the fact that the English situation 
is in certain respects more favorable than that prevailing in 
the United States. The density of population, over 17 times 
that of this country, naturally results in more compact com- 
munities, a preponderance of large corporate entities, and 
correspondingly greater resources for police support. In Eng- 
land, the urban population now exceeds 80 per cent of the 
total while that of the United States is less than 60 per cent. 

Such considerations serve to emphasize the wide differences 
that underlie the English and American problems, and to 
raise serious questions concerning the adaptability on a large 
scale of county constabulary systems to the conditions pre- 
vailing in this country. 

Other doubts arise when the population distribution by 
counties is considered. Our 3,053 counties average slightly 
less than 40,000 population. Yet “nearly a fourth of all 
counties have less than 10,000 inhabitants, nearly a third 
range from 10,000 to 20,000, and over a fourth range between 
20,000 and 40,000. In other words, four-fifths of all counties 
have less than the average population. The median county 
has 17,000 inhabitants, and tlie largest single group of 
counties (543) ranges from 10,000 to 15,000 population.’'^® 

Such summaries serve to clarify some of the fundamental 

45 For a general treatment of county constabularies in England, see Smith, 
Rural Crime Control, pp. 114-117, 1^0-123. 

46 William Anderson, The Units of Government in the United States, p. 17, 
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aspects of the American rural police problem in its nation- 
wide aspects. It is apparent from them that even with the 
integration of all municipal, town, and county police agen- 
cies, lying within the boundaries of the individual counties, 
only a mere handful of counties would be of sufficient size 
and possess sufficient resources to maintain modem police 
units so staffed and equipped as to meet the exacting police 
requirements of the present day. In those sections where 
urban areas set down in a general rural setting are not found 
at all, the prospect for adequately financed and effective 
county constabularies is highly unfavorable. 

V. THE PROBLEM OF SMALL POLICE JURlSniCTIONS 
When public agencies for protection falter in discharge 
of their duties recourse is had to extralegal, and sometimes 
illegal, methods. Such action is usually delayed until all hope 
is past that the regularly constituted officers can perform the 
functions entrusted to them. Thus the middle of the eight- 
eenth century marked the almost complete collapse of the 
parish constable system in England, attended by the condi- 
tions already described.^^ Rural crime flourished to such an 
extent that the thin pretense of a police system based upon 
selection by lot or by '‘house row’' could no longer be main- 
tained. So there sprang up all over England a multitude of 
voluntary associations which made it their business to pursue, 
apprehend, and prosecute offenders. In many instances they 
engaged paid employees who were sworn in as constables. 
For a century and more, private interests continued to com- 
bat conditions which had overwhelmed the archaic scheme of 
rural justice. Of the success which met their efforts we have 
no reliable knowledge, but it may be significant that volun- 
tary associations continued to be numerous until well into 
the nineteenth century, and disappeared only upon the 
establishment of an organized and trained constabulary for 
every county in England. 

This country has likewise had recourse to various expedi- 
ents for local self-protection. As the outer line of settlements 
was pushed farther and farther west, the suppression of dis- 


4^7 Supra, pp. 31 , 32 . 
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order became '‘one of the most difficult problems that arose 
under the decentralized system of American local govern- 
ment . . . and from a very early period the frontiersmen 
exercised a self-assumed criminal jurisdiction which was 
commonly sustained by the common consent of the neigh- 
borhood immediately concerned/'^^ 

When the most aggravated conditions have arisen, featured 
by the general collapse of law enforcement and overwhelm- 
ing courts and prosecutors as well as sheriffs and constables, 
the abuses of privately administered justice have become far 
more serious than the failures attributed to public agencies.^® 
At such times lynch-law has stalked through the land* Its 
heavy hand has been felt not merely in the Old South, where 
racial fears and antipathies held sway, but in the industrial 
East, on the Great Plains, and along the Pacific Coast. The 
disturbing rise in attacks upon rural banks, a striking fea- 
ture of our crime record during the last two decades, has 
also been attended by a revival of protective groups which 
are strongly reminiscent of the vigilance committees of a 
bygone day. These and similar expedients have been em- 
ployed as substitutes for public police protection.^ 

It may be argued that the solution of our rural police 
problems should be sought in the strengthening of the local 
agencies of justice, on the theory that it is sometimes more 
important for the physician to know all about the patient 
than to know all about the disease with which he is afflicted. 
There is a certain element of truth in this view, and one 
which might possibly be employed in the reconstruction of 
our rural police system. In its most perfect form such a plan 
would involve reconstructing the ancient Anglo-Saxon insti- 
tutions of the frankpledge and the tithing. If that were 
practicable in any reasonable degree under our modern con- 
ditions it would represent a highly satisfactory solution. The 
burdensome public costs of police protection would be 
eliminated at one stroke, and the compulsory association of 

48 Williams, History of the San Francisco Committee of Vigilance of iSyi^ 
P-Si- 

49 Cf. J. P. Shalloo, Private Police^ American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Monograph i (1933). 

60 pp. n6- 1 x8. 
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all citizens for observance and enforcement within each group 
might quickly restore law-abiding tendencies in communi- 
ties which now lack them. 

Yet it is quite clear that the time for such devices has long 
since passed. The frankpledge and the tithing were probably 
not an invention of those seeking a higher degree of police 
protection; more likely were they the result of an actual 
interdependence of all members of the community in matters 
public and private, social and economic. Many things have 
since occurred to revise this interdependence so that it covers 
not only much larger groups of individuals, but draws to- 
gether those who are separated by great distances, and whose 
relations with each other do not include all possible social 
and economic contacts, but are confined to one or two special 
common interests. In other words, the social group is no 
longer a small, self-sufficient community, which can be 
counted and delimited, but an uncertain and shifting rela- 
tionship of individuals that defies close governmental adjust- 
ment. Lacking the aid which definite social groups could lend 
to a scheme requiring mutual police protection, it is difficult 
to see how any mere rearrangement of the sheriff-constable 
system could produce a really constructive result. 

There are also other angles of approach to the problem. 
One of them consists in the creation of new general and 
special police agencies designed to supplement the work of 
the older, traditional forms. Application of this method some- 
times results in the superposition of one force on another 
until the whole mechanism of protection becomes burdened 
by unnecessary complexity. Our rural communities, particu- 
larly those which have begun to feel the influence of modern 
crime, are featured by police resources and facilities of almost 
tropical luxuriance and variety. In addition to the long- 
familiar sheriff-constable system, there may be several uni- 
formed deputy sheriffs and township police patrolling the 
more frequented highways; a complete organization of volun- 
teer bank guards; a number of state highway police patrols; 
state liquor law enforcement officers; game wardens; prose- 
cutors’ detectives, and other police agencies of less frequent 
occurrence. 
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It is apparent that such multiplication of police units has 
been derived from the inadequacy of' each unit standing 
alone. It does not follow, however, that theix: individual 
weaknesses and structural defects as protective agencies tend 
to make their reform or consolidation a simple matter. On 
the contrary, the complex political relationships arising out 
of all this confusion of jurisdictions are calculated to add to 
their powers of resistance against any material change in ex- 
isting anrangements. One cannot readily disentangle and 
rearrange them by any general progi^am, because the pattern 
in each community differs from all the others in some degree, 
and to undertake the task of systematic revision in each local 
area involves endless perplexities in thousands of jurisdic- 
tions. 

There remains the possibility of radically revising the 
whole local police system, but a program of such magnitude 
cannot be easily launched, and only under the most pressing 
circumstances can it be carried to a successful conclusion. 
Even its barest outlines are determined not only by the 
inadequacies of the rudimentary police systems, but by the 
nature and backgrounds of the police systems of cities and 
states, and even those of the federal government itself. These 
matters are the concern of the chapters which immediately 
Mlow. 
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The line of demarcation between the police forces of the 
larger villages and those of the smaller cities is so indistinct 
as to have no special significance. As indicated in the pre- 
ceding chapter, the larger village forces come to acquire many 
of the characteristics and attributes of urban police, and a 
few of them are actually better manned, better equipped, 
and better administered than those of the smaller cities. Yet 
there comes a point in the growth of most communities when 
their police defenses are improved and enlarged out of all 
proportion to the increase of population. However ill-defined 
this critical stage may be, it marks the point of departure into 
new and more complex urban problems of great variety, 
among them being the social and administrative questions 
associated with crime and police. Here we approach close 
to the core of what is popularly believed to be the American 
police problem; for it is chiefly in our cities, and particularly 
in the great cities, that this problem is encountered in its 
most aggravated form. In a highly urbanized setting, with 
its clash of racial and alien interests, devious political meth- 
ods, baffling labor problems and the like, popular govern- 
ment and law enforcement often seem to work at cross- 
purposes. The results are common knowledge. Whatever the 
causes for this collision of democratic processes and high 
standards of criminal justice administration, there can be no 
doubt of its grave potentialities. 

Early Municipal Police Development 

If the early days of our municipal police were marked by 
distinguished achievement, the historians of the time failed 

uo 
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to note it. There is, however, some evidence that policing the 
lusty, growing cities of America was once a task which at- 
tracted chiefly the shiftless,- the incompetent, 'and the igno- 
rant; citizens contemplated the^ members of the city watch 
with uneasiness and distrust, while scandals reaching from 
the top to bottom of police establishments were of frequent 
occurrence. During the first half of the nineteenth century 
tliere was increasing concern with problems of police organi- 
zation, with the distribution of patrols and the selection of 
watchmen. Yet there is no evidence that these stirrings toward 
improved patterns were in any wise affected by the far- 
reaching plans proposed for metropolitan London by Dr, 
Patrick Colquhoun^ in 1796, and put into effect more than 
thirty years later by Robert Peek On the contrary, most 
efforts toward improvement were frittered away on relatively 
trifling matters or through an overcautious approach to ques- 
tions demanding vigorous treatment. Separate police were 
organized for day and for night duty; similar distinctions 
were introduced for each of the wards of some cities; watch- 
men were elected by popular vote; and multiform methods 
were employed which it was hoped would in some manner 
solve the never-ending problem of popular control without 
arousing popular distrust of armed and disciplined police 
forces. American cities literally ran riot in their experimental 
devices. There followed a hurried effort to consolidate the 
forces which had been organized by wards or other minor 
areas, to break down the puerile distinction between day and 
night watches, and thus to present a more solid front to 
violent disorders.^ 

Then came attacks from other angles. Rotation in office 
enjoyed so much popular favor that police posts of both 
high and low degree were constantly changing hands, with 
political fixers determining the price and conditions of each 
change. So the struggle toward police improvement con- 
tinued, with the reformers generally a bit confused and 
divided as to ways and means for achieving even the sim- 

1 Coiquhoun, A Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis (London, 17^6). 

2 For a weli-documented account of this period in police development, see 
Fosdick, American Police Systems^ pp. 58-73. 
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plest objectives. Police training was as yet unthought of; 
police techniques were largely confined to various methods 
for wielding a night stick; and criminal investigations were 
conducted without the aid of modern science. The whole 
police question simply churned about in the public mind and 
eventually became identified with the corruption and degra- 
dation of the city politics and local governments of the 
period. Despite many recent advances in the art of police 
administration, the development of a multitude of useful 
police techniques, and the enthusiasm and idealism of a new 
order of policeman, the American police problem continues 
to be synonymous with nineteenth century municipal cor- 
ruption. Still more years must come and go before this 
lengthening shadow finally recedes into its obscure and in- 
glorious past. 

Numerical Strength 

Cities represent the core of our problem in another respect, 
because their police establishments, taken together, consti- 
tute by far the largest body of professional police in the 
United States. Other highly developed forces maintained by 
some of the states, and by the federal government, have made 
contributions of the greatest significance to the maintenance 
of the peace and the protection of persons and property, but 
their total man power is not impressive when compared with 
that of similar agencies maintained by a thousand cities great 
and small. 

The so-called urban area of the United States, which 
includes places having over ^,500 population, embraces a 
total of about 70,000,000 people who are protected by 

120.000 policemen. More than half of these are in cities over 

250.000 population. The largest single force is, of course, that 
of New York City, where a body of close to 20,000 men is 
maintained. The scale-down in size is, however, rapid from 
this peak, and dwindles away to the disappearing point in the 
great bulk of the smallest municipalities. 

Perhaps the best general view of police quotas is provided 
by the ratios they bear to the local population served. If 
comparisons are made on this basis, it becomes clear that the 
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size of the' city not only bears a direct relationship to that 
of the police force but, as might also be anticipated, the 
larger the city the larger is the ratio of police tO'^ population; 

For cities over 250,000 population an average, of' about two 
and one- third police department employees per thousand of 
population is maintained; in cities between 50,000 and 
250,000 the ratio drops to one and two-thirds employees; 
in cities from 25,000 to 50,000, the average is only one and 
one-half, while in the highly miscellaneous group of small 
cities and large villages one .and one-third police, employees 
per thousand inhabitants is the average level. 

The foregoing figures do not include the independent park 
police forces maintained in or by some of our largest, cities. 
In particular : instances these may, increase the municipal 
police strength by 5 to 10 per cent. Nor do they include the' 
private watchmen, special police, , and commercial and indus- 
trial guards maintained to a varying extent in all of the 
more important centers. Such as these are supported, from 
private funds, but may be subject to state or local regulation. 
They perform within a restricted area, and often on private 
property, the usual functions of a uniformed and armed 
police body. 

It must also be remembered that these averages conceal 
many marked deviations. Thus, in the largest population 
group (cities having over 250,000 inhabitants), some cities 
will have a ratio four times greater than others. In the 
smallest communities they involve a spread, in extreme 
cases, of as much as 3,00a per cent even as between places 
of comparable size and location. It being impossible to 
explain or to justify such wide variations by any differences 
in the police problems involved, they can safely be dismissed 
as being the result of other factors having no direct relation- 
ship to police work or public needs, or to a disposition by 
certain small communities to abdicate the field of law en- 
forcement almost entirely, and to turn it over to state police. 
There are, in fact, a number of isolated cases that show a 
tendency in this direction. 

With respect to the regional distribution of police quotas, 
few safe conclusions can be drawn. The uneven regional dis- 
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tribution of the larger communities, where quotas are in 
general relatively high, exercises a preponderant infliience. 
Hence the regions with the heaviest concentrations of large 
cities will have the higher ratios of police to population. If 
this special influence be eliminated, and the regional com- 
parisons are confined to cities of small to moderate size, the 
South Atlantic and the Pacific regions show the highest 
quotas. 

Finally, the point should be stressed that even the clearest 
of the relationships shown above do not in any sense imply 
that the police ratios represent desirable objectives. Neces- 
sary or desirable police strength for any given city cannot be 
determined by any such convenient and simple method. It 
can be computed or estimated only with the aid of extensive 
knowledge of many demographic factors, and a firsthand 
acquaintance with local geography and similar physical ele- 
ments, some of which do not lend themselves to direct 
measurement. 

One other feature requires emphasis. It is that five-sixths 
of our cities and towns fall within the population group 
below 25,000 inhabitants. These 2,200 places are therefore 
far more characteristic of the American police setup than 
are the larger communities. Yet the average strength of the 
police forces which they maintain is only eight men per 
municipality. When such meager man power is divided into 
three eight-hour shifts and due allowance is made for rest 
days, vacations, sick leaves, special details, and many other 
homely realities of police management and distribution, the 
essential weakness of our police defenses becomes clear. For 
one is tempted to lay down the positive declaration that, man 
for man, no small force can ever be as effective in protection, 
investigation, and apprehension as a large and widely ranging 
police body. Such a broad generalization is obviously open to 
attack through concrete examples to the contrary, but the 
basic soundness of the observation still remains. So until 
some effective and practical means can be found for consoli- 
dating the numerical strength of small police units, thereby 
reducing the number of independent police forces, our police 
defenses will continue to be structurally weak. 
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V, Even among the larger cities the numerical strength of 
police is heavily concentrated in the larger population 
brackets; more than half of all the police man power in cities 
over 30,000 population is to be found in a mere handful of 
the thirteen largest cities. The average numerical strength 
of police in each of nine groups of cities appears in Fig. IV-C. 
Here again the heavy preponderance of police in the great 
cities is clearly evident. Yet the fact is worth stressing again 
that the smaller communities are more typical of the Amer- 
ican scene than are the larger cities, as shown in Fig. IV-A. 

Salary Scales of Patrolmen 

Table I establishes a fairly well-defined relationship be- 
tween size of city and minimum and maximum salaries for 

TABLE I 

Range OF Entrance and Maximum Salaries for Patrolmen, 19488 

Population Groups of Cities (000 Omitted) 

Over 500 250-500 100-250 50-100 25-50 10-25 


Entrance Salaries 

Lowest 2,220 1,740 1,850 1,590 1,650 1,160 

Lower, Quartile 2,373 2,315 2,250 2,160 2,160 2,000 

Median ............ 2,711 2,431 2,434 2,343 2,375 2,250 

Upper, Quartile 2,940 2,662 2,597 2,600 2,580 2,500 

Highest 3,180 3,120 3,010 3,651 3,180 3,200 

Maximum Salaries 

Lowest 2,400 2,376 2,231 2,040 1,800 1,680 

Lower, Quartile 2,995 2,640 2,582 2,448 2,400 2>240 

Median 3,210 2,703 2,781 2,687 2,610 2,460 

Upper, Quartile 3,563 3,000 2,975 3,000 2,875 2,760 

Highest 3,900 3,504 3,384 3,818 3,962 3,540 


^ Municipal Year Book, 

patrolmen; that is to say, the larger the city the higher are 
the police salary scales. From the standpoint o£ geographic 
distribution, the highest brackets are to be found in the 
Middle Atlantic, New England, and Pacific states, and along 
the Great Lakes, while the lowest scales are quite definitely 
located in the South Atlantic and South Central areas. Thus, 
as to both size of city and geographic location, there is at 
least a superficial relationship between police salaries and 
the cost and standard of living. 
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A geographical comparison o£ police salaries with the dis- 
tribution of per capital incomes likewise shows a striking 
correlation. Here the West Coast, Middle Atlantic, and New 
England states lead by a wide margin both as to police salaries 
and per capital incomes; while in the South Atlantic and 
South Central states, where per capita incomes are lowest, 
police salaries are also at the bottom of the scale. 

tience the policeman's economic position, in relation to 
that of the general population, seems to be approximately 
the same in all sections of the country. Despite many de- 
partures in individual cities, the bald fact stands out that 
American cities generally compensate police in proportion 
to the community’s capacity to pay. 

Police salaries are relatively stable. Like any other public 
compensation scales, they do not quickly respond to changes 
in wage levels or in living costs. Yet the long-term trend of 
police salaries has been definitely upward, and in certain 
cases sharply so. While the economic depression, first felt in 
1930, finally forced some arbitrary reductions in police 
salaries, they were temporary in their effect. Among the larger 
cities, where police salaries reach the highest average levels, 
there was a slight net increase even during the depression 
period 19^9-1937; but this did not hold good for cities of 
more moderate size. 

Also significant is the marked upswing in police salaries 
during the years of World War H. In the smaller cities where 
police salaries are lowest, this increase exceeded 20 per cent 
between 1941 and 1945, with the larger places showing simi- 
lar readjustments that were almost as great. 

Obvious, too, is the long term trend toward greater uni- 
formity in police salaries, even though the scales of very small 
and very large cities still offer some striking contrasts. 

Salary Scales for Superior Grades 

Less satisfactory conclusions can be drawn with respect to 
the compensation accorded to the higher police ranks. 
Although there is rather strict adherence to the obvious 
need for discriminating between the numerous levels of rank 
found in most police hierarchies, the salary spread between 
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different ranks may be, and often is, as little as 3 or 4 per 
cent of the base pay of a patrolman, and may bear little or no 
relation either to the responsibilities such as superior rank 
entails or to the pay scales for generally comparable civilian 
posts. This is not a fault peculiar to police administration, 
and it is doubtful whether it will ever be corrected with 
reference to the police alone. Salary standardization almost 
necessarily implies the use of a broad personnel base, which 
may mean the entire personnel of the government concerned. 

The responsibilities of police leadership vary so widely as 
between very large and very small communities that no direct 
comparisons of the cost of such leadership to the community 
can lead to profitable observations. If New York City pays 
its police commissioner 1 12,500 a year, whereas the police 
chief of a small city receives less than a patrolman in one 
of the larger centers, no conclusion can be drawn except that 
such differences are inherent in the nature of the job and the 
salary standards of two widely differing communities. Al- 
though median salary for police chief may be only $3,300 
per annum in cities under 10,000 inhabitants, it is consist- 
ently higher through each of the intermediate population 
groups to $8,425 in cities over 500,000 population. Average 
pay scales for other superior ranks also tend to increase with 
the size of the city. 

Finally it should be noted that the wealthier or more pro- 
gressive communities, however small, sometimes raise the 
compensation of the police chief to a point substantially 
above the prevailing level for towns of comparable size and 
location. Such communities are reaching far beyond their 
own limited borders in the search for superior capacity in 
police management. This represents one of the highly signifi- 
cant shifts in the police scene of today, and its possible in- 
fluence upon the police future of America invites optimistic 
speculation. 

Fixing the Level of Police Salaries 
Determination of police salary scales, like fixing police 
quotas, should not be allowed to revolve around uncertain 
and inconclusive factors. American cities must face the fact 
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that police compensation scales are part and parcel of the 
wage, level of each community, and that police forces are in 
direct competition with commerce and industry in seeking 
to attract capable and reliable man power. Comparisons with 
the salary scales of other cities, therefore, do not rest upon 
any relationship of local value. 

Police authorities and other municipal officers should ask 
themselves three questions in determining police salary scales: 

1. What kind and quality of police recruits is it desired to 
attract? 

2. What salary is necessary to attract them? 

g. Can the community afford to offer salaries at the level 
indicated? 

If this course be followed, it may involve collecting data 
which are not easily secured, but which once in hand will 
have some direct bearing upon the local situation. The re- 
sults in some instances may be surprising because it may be 
found that, although a high standard for police recruits is 
determined upon, it nevertheless may not be necessary to 
raise the salary scales at all. This condition is most likely to 
prevail in communities where police service is held in high 
esteem, where partisan influences are relatively weak or the 
merit basis of police employment is generally satisfactory. 
Policies with respect to hours of duty, rest days, vacations, 
sick leave, promotional opportunities, and retirement pro- 
visions are also important factors in determining the kind 
of human raw material that aspires to police service. These 
and related subjects will be reviewed at a later point in the 
present chapter. 

Municipal Police Costs 

Closely allied to police quotas and salaries is the matter of 
police costs. Since 85 per cent of the total expenditures for 
police protection are allocated to salaries and wages, the 
number of police, and the salary scales that apply to them, 
go far to determine the total outlay. Contributing to the 
rise in police costs have been the increased complements 
of men who are actively engaged in street traffic regulation. 
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Finally, American police forces have turned more and more 
to mechanization in performing routine police tasks, though 
without imposing technological unemployment in percepti- 
ble degree. In any case the cost of motorized patrols and the 
new commimication systems has been only a minor factor in 
the rise of police expenditures, for the reasons stated above.. 
Yet police have not been especially favored in the matter 
of financial support because per capita police costs for opera- 
tion and maintenance have risen in strict conformity with 
those of the general departments of city government. This 
raises some doubt concerning the influence of unfavorable 
public attitudes toward the police, and suggests that the 
spending moods of city governments have carried along 
police budgets to high levels as a matter of course and with- 
out much discrimination. Also worthy of passing notice is 
the fact that police costs show a tendency to vary directly 
with the size of the city. This is a reflection of two other 
features; namely, that the ratios of police to population and 
police salaries show the same tendency. Taken together they 
naturally determine the level of police expenditures. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that the police of our 
cities have not by any means fared badly in attracting finan- 
cial support. They have done well by comparison with their 
chief rivals for popular approval. They have enjoyed sub- 
stantial increases in pay scales and in securing ways and means 
for employing additional personnel and purchasing new 
equipment. During the depression years, the restriction of 
their resources was less severe than in the case of comparable 
city activities. Following World War II per capita expendi- 
tures for police protection rapidly rose to new high levels. 

Distribution of Effective Strength 
With the great bulk of police funds being expended chiefly 
for man power, the distribution of the rank and file becomes 
a matter of some moment. While there are no sure rules for 
distributing police effectives, and no formulae for determin- 
ing the ratios applicable to each service or activity, a few 
generalizations do have theoretical bearing and some degree 
of practical application. 
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TABLE II 


Per Cent Distoibotion of Police Employees by Type of Police Activity 




Population Groups of Cities 



57 Cities 

101 Cities 184 Cities 



from 

from 

from 

Distribution of Personnel 

35 Cities 

100,000 

50,000 

25,000 


over 

to 

to 

to 


250,000 

250,000 

100,000 

50,000 

Office of Chief or Commissioner. . 

S 

1.5 

2.2 

-■■3-5^. ' 

Communications and Records . . . 

6.4 

6.0 

5-9 

5*« ■ ' 

Foot Patrol 

33-a 

31.8 

32.0 

34-7 

Motorized Patrol ■ 

Indoor Assignments (Desk Ser- 

19*9 

21.0 

21.9 

■ 22.4 

geants, etc.) 

6.1 

6.0 

7*5 

10.2 

Detective Bureau 

11.9 

12.0 

10.9 

8.1 

Traffic Bureau 

Miscellaneous (Professional, In- 

11.4 

14.9 

14.6 

12.0 

spectional, and Property Main- 
tenance Services, etc.) 

10.5 

6.8 

5.0 

3*9 

Totals 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


TABLE III 

Ratios of Officers to Patrolmen 


Average Number 
of Officers 
per Hundred 


Population Groups Patrolmen 


Cities from 30,000 to 50,000 18.5 

Cities from 50,000 to 100,000 17.0 

Cities from 100,000 to 250,000 16.3 

Cities from 250,000 to 500,000 12.9 

Cities over 500,000 * 11.8 


Table II shows that as a general rule the smaller the city 
the greater is the proportion of ejff active strength assigned to 
the office of the chief administrative officer, and to various 
types of desk duty; and that as the size of the city increases, 
the proportion of police employees assigned to miscellaneous 
services also increases.^ In any given situation, this last may 
be quite as important as the first-named feature because it 

■^The ‘'miscellaneous'' services referred to include such items as the 
inspection of licenses, pawnshops, elevators, buildings, and automobiles; 
assignments with the health department, the courts, or at the city pound; a 
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teDds to offset the advantages' otherwise accruing from large- 
scale operation. That the advantages of mere size may some- 
times be substantial is indicated by Table III, which shows 
the increasing proportion of captains, lieutenants, and 
sergeants employed in the management of the smaller police 
forces of our cities. 

Of similar import is the fact that, as the size of the city 
increases, the proportion of “civilian’’ employees in the 

TABLE IV 
Nonpolice Employees 


Per Cent 
‘'Civilian'' 

Population Groups Personnel 


55,159 Cities under 10,000 population 3.5 

655 Cities from 10,000 to 25,000 population .... 3.7 

213 Cities from 25,00010 50,000 population 5.6 

107 Cities from 50,000 to 100,000 population .... 8.6 

56 Cities from 100,000 to 250,000 population .... 9.6 

36 Cities over 250,000 population 8.3 

Average, All Cities ^3 


police force also tends to increase. The ratios for cities of 
varying size appear in Table IV. 

With the increasing emphasis upon professional standards 
in police work, it is only reasonable to expect that whenever 
police forces require the services of skilled accountants, 
stenographers, clerks, or mechanics, these will be employed 
on the basis of their several skills, and not sought among the 
rank and file of police who are recruited with reference to 
quite different standards. Thus far, only about 7 per cent of 
all employees of city police forces fall into this special 
“civilian” category, although it is significant that the pro- 
portion is increasing rapidly in the smaller places. 

Police Equipment 

Man for man, American city police forces have more me- 
chanical aids and other equipment at their command than 

multitude of trades and callings involved in building and equipment main- 
tenance; and sucli specialists as crime-prevention officers, matrons, police 
surgeons, and the like. 
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those of any other nation. This is not to suggest that the 
confident claims of those who sell police equipment, or 
the optimistic hopes of those who buy it, are often realized. 
Indeed, many urban police forces in this country are actually 
burdened with equipment. Traffic signals are installed at 
street intersections that do not require regulation or cannot 
be controlled by anything short of the physical presence of 
a unifoiined patrolman. Parking meters line the street curbs 
of cities large and small. Expensive call-box systems, de- 
signed for a day when radio communication to motor patrols 
was unknown, are operated on a decentralized basis through 
district stations, where an undue amount of man power is 
absorbed in receiving routine patrol reports.® Teletype sys- 
tems are installed without regard to their specific local value 
as supplementary recording devices; and signal switchboards 
are provided with multicolored panels and decorative 
schemes of illumination which delight the eye of the be- 
holder without contributing anything of value to the grim 
business of police protection. Ingenious contrivances have in 
truth become a special kind of police problem, both because 
they are costly and also because they serve to distract the 
attention of administrators and public alike away from those 
primary considerations of organization, personnel, and pro- 
cedure upon which successful police operations ultimately 
depend. 

Yet certain types of basic equipment, when carefully 
selected for their practical application in police work, may 
yield good results. During recent years the advent of the 
automobile (which is necessarily expensive) and the police 
radio (which is relatively cheap) have acquired particular 
importance because taken together they make possible a rea- 
sonable degree of protection even though the man power 

5 For evidence of the man-power economies which can be effected through 
a centralization of call-box lines, cf.: Chicago Police Problems, p. 115; Bruce 
Smith, Chicago Police Problems; An Approach to their Solution, pp. 50-52; 
Institute of Public Administration, A Survey of the Bureau of Police, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania (1957), pp. 54"55; Survey Report, San Francisco Police 
Department (1941), pp. 122-124; The New Orleans Police Survey (1956), and 
the Boston Police Survey (194S); J. M. Leonard, Police Precincts, Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research (1945). 
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may be inadequate. Indeed, lew cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion are not adequately motorized, and nearly all possess 
facilities for receiving radio broadcasts in patrol cars. Of a 
total of almost 12,000 police cars operated in these cities 
80 per cent are radio equipped, with over 40 per cent of 
the 4,500 motorcycles similarly provided. 

Such impressive fleets of motor vehicles have generally 
been acquired because they represent the cheapest form of 
police protection. By means of radio broadcasts of alarms and 
instructions to police cars it is possible to use the crews of the 
latter in a dual capacity, both for patrol purposes and for 
quick response in emergencies. This avoids the duplication 
of man power and equipment which was involved before 
police radio systems became available— a duplication then 
considered to be unduly expensive by all but the largest 
cities. 

Table V shows conclusively that the larger cities have less 
of motor transportation facilities, in proportion to their man 
power, than do the smaller places. This may be nothing more 
than a reflection of the fact that the larger cities have the 
larger ratios of police. Yet even when ratios of motor equip- 
ment to population are considered, the smaller communities 
still stand relatively high. There are persuasive reasons why 
this should be the case, since their numerical strength is so 
small that they must place a greater emphasis upon motor 
patrols than do the larger cities. In this way alone can they 
hope to provide anything approaching general surveillance. 

Table V shows also the extent to which police automobiles 
and motorcycles are radio equipped. The larger proportion 
of three-way radio installatiGns in the smaller cities reflects 
the greater ease with which this equipment is licensed and 
installed for service in limited areas, as well as the fact that 
the larger cities, first in the field, acquired their radio trans- 
mitters before the three-way, ultrahigh-frequency systems had 
been developed. There is, however, nothing static about 
police policies in the matter of motorized units or the extent 
to which they are radio equipped and the final and authori- 
tative word on the utility of such physical resources has not 
yet been spoken. 
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6 T/ie Municipal Year Bookj 1^48^ pp. 394-395. 
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The Question of Uniformed Patrol 
All such considerations are in a sense merely preliminary 
tO' the large and ever-widening problem of the uniformed 
patrolman and the best means of employing his services in 
■crime repression. As already indicated in Table II, the pro- 
portion of police engaged in uniformed patrol duty is only 
slightly more than half the urban police strength. The ratio 
has been falling for some time, owing to the increasing de- 
mands of new responsibilities, particularly street traffic regu- 
lation, and the operation, maintenance, and repair of a 
multitude ■of mechanical and electrical gadgets. While foot 
patrols still constitute' about one-third of the police: strength, 
they must be divided into three shifts or platoons under 
prevailing eight-hour-day arrangements. This brings the 
actual proportion of the force engaged in foot patrol duty 
down to a point where, the overhead, miscellaneous, and 
indoor assignments may be actually larger, at a given time, 
than the patrol assignments. The situation is further aggra- 
vated by the fact that the foot patrol force is a kind of reser- 
voir of .man power. Each day .this reservoir is heavily tapped 
in order to provide replacements for those assigned to other 
divisions of the force, or who are off duty as the result of 
vacations, rest days, special leave, suspension, illness, injury, 
and other causes. Such losses generally range between 25 per 
cent and 35 per cent of the total man power. Clearly the foot 
patrol strength is wholly inadequate to provide replacements 
for the entire force, though this is occasionally attempted. 
Cities thereby are confronted with a situation that threatens 
the virtual elimination of foot patrolmen. 

While motor patrols have served in some degree to fill in 
the gaps left in the foot patrol defenses, it is difficult for them 
to maintain the same intimate contact with the law-abiding 
citizen or with other sources of criminal information. Motori- 
zation actually reduces the number of patrols whenever the 
number of men assigned to each car is increased from one 
man (as is the case in some cities) up to two, three, four or 
even five men. The crews of three, four, or five men per car 
are in no sense typical of , or even primarily intended for, the 
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business of routine patrol. But two*men crews are common; 
owing' to a widely-held belief that these are necessary for 
adequate defense of the crews themselves. The same argu- 
ment was advanced for many years on behalf of foot patrols 
in pairs; yet these have gradually been abandoned. 

Already one observes a trend away from the exclusive use 
of either one-man or multiple crews, and strongly toward 
the use of both complements in a clear majority of American 
cities. This is a healthy sign, because it represents a trial 
and error approach to the question, with some effort to adapt 
the size of the crew to the specific area to be patrolled. 

What is now required is a more comprehensive collection 
and analysis of the facts. If it should develop that one-man 
crews are no more vulnerable to attack than two-men crews, 
a long step will have been taken toward more economical 
use of man power. Such large numbers of men are involved 
in this question that adoption of one-man crews would in 
most communities make possible a doubling of the number 
of motor patrols or would permit material additions to under- 
manned foot patrols, or by eliminating unnecessary personnel 
would permit substantial economies in the cost of police 
service. 

Certain of the larger forces also suffer avoidable losses of 
effective man power through maintaining unnecessary dis- 
trict stations or from operating the patrol wagons which are 
a common appurtenance of them; Many police districts were 
perhaps necessary before modem means of transport brought 
their revolutionary changes. Changed also are the conditions 
of service that once attached to the horse-drawn patrol wagon. 
Motorized police vans, some working on regular schedules 
for the distribution of prisoners, others held in reserve for 
emergency '‘pickup” service, can effect major economies if 
properly employed. These matters receive considerable atten- 
tion in a number of cities, some of which drastically reduce 
their plant and equipment with beneficial results.'^ Such de- 
velopments provide significant evidence of a recognition that 

7 Police district consolidations have reduced the number of district stations 
in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Louisville, Rochester, New 
Orleans, Boston, Syracuse, St. Louis, Utica, San Francisco, and Providence. 
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man power is the most important single factor in law enforce- 
ment.® 

Meanwhile, the new means for quickly mobilizing the 
entire police strength have removed the need for large police 
stations. When a certain proportion of the force was required 
to act as an oflE-duty reserve, extensive dormitory space, large 
squad rooms, and recreation facilities were essential features 
of police stations. Two- and three-story district stations were 
provided, each with a small adjacent stable and a shed for 
the horse-drawn patrol wagon. Today police stations require 
merely one or two offices of moderate size, a communications 
and records center, a squad room with lockers, perhaps a 
small cell block, and ample storage space for motor vehicles. 
The necessary cubic footage is thus sharply reduced and with 
it the cost of construction. Yet despite such favorable changes, 
great monumental stations in brick, limestone, and granite 
continue to be constructed, sometimes at staggering cost.^ 

Police Costs vs. Community Needs 

The main outlines thus far traced have been concerned 
with the ability of police units to attract and hold the finan- 

8 This subject has also received recent attention abroad. With reference 
to England and Wales, Colonel Frank Brook declares that *‘there are ... 
instances where divisions could be merged and where subdivisions and sec- 
tions should be made more appropriate commands. In some cases where this 
has not been done it is mainly a matter of local sentiment, and while I am 
reluctant to decry local pride, this should not be allowed in these difficult 
days of policing to stand in the way of progress and sound police organiza- 
tion. ... I am satisfied that in some instances divisions, subdivisions, and 
sections can be extended, for means of mobility and telephonic communica- 
tions have had the effect of shortening distances.*' Reports of His Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Constabulary, 1938, p. 6. 

Among the most interesting English developments during the past two 
decades are the sector plan of patrol, evolved for the urban districts of 
Hertfordshire by the late Lieutenant Colonel Alfred Law, Chief Constable 
of Hertfordshire; and the decentralized system of patrol supervision devised 
by Chief Constable Frederick J. Crawley of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The 
Crawley plan has been widely adopted throughout Great Britain. Cf.: F. J. 
Crawley, “Decentralization and the Police Box System," in The Police Journal 
(London), Vol. I (1928), No. 1, pp. 118-127; Alfred Law, Police Systems in 
Urban Districts (1923) and “Police Patrol Systems," in The Police Journal, 
Vol. II (1929), No, 2, pp. 280-293. 

9 When the New York City Police Department dedicated its Newtown 
precinct station in the Borough of Queens in December, 1939, the cost was 
announced at 1650,000. 
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cial support of their respective city governments, and to 
indicate a few of the specific ways in which the men, money, 
and materials thus made available may be applied more 
effectively. Here the varying fortunes of police management 
in some hundreds of widely scattered cities render any close 
and definite appraisal of administrative efficiency quite im- 
possible, However a few broad generalizations can be made 
without undue distortion of the patterns applying to a given 
community at a given moment. 

Waiving all questions of uneconomical operation result- 
ing from poor business methods, random purchasing, and 
inadequate property and fiscal controls-— since these are com- 
mon faults of governments in general rather than of police 
forces as such— stands the almost palpable fact that city police 
forces waste a part, and sometimes a considerable part, of 
their available man power on: 

1. Performance of unnecessary or duplicating tasks; 

2. Distribution of uniformed patrols and of investigating and 
traffic units, without regard to established need; 

3. Lax supervision of day-to-day operations, and failure to con- 
trol malingering by men on disability or light duty rolls; and 

4. An inability or unwillingness, or both, to retire aged police 
officers to the pension roils by executive order, and without 
regard to the inclinations of the incumbent. 

The results are reflected in unduly large police costs for 
the amount and quality of public service that is rendered. 

Few municipal police forces are even approximately free 
from the kind of waste described above. In some instances 
such faults are so pronounced as virtually to destroy the 
effectiveness of the police organism. Sometimes their origins 
are to be found in incompetent administrative leadership. 
But often they are the direct result of outworn methods and 
procedures that become fixed and crystallized by mere lapse 
of time, and may survive even a vigorous administrative 
house cleaning long enough to carry over safely into a suc- 
cessor regime, when the largely futile process of piecemeal 
reorganization is repeated. 

Such maladjustments exist in their most pronounced form 
in the larger cities, where problems of large-scale adminis- 
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tration are most dijflficult; but they arise also in even the 
smallest police forces, because in them the more intimate 
association of officers and men quickly levels the barriers of 
ojfficial rank and overwhelms an impersonal discipline. 

In common with practically all other governmental agen- 
cies, municipal police administrators have been active in 
their efforts to secure ever larger public appropriations for 
their activities. The considerable degree of success attending 
such efforts has already been described. It is reflected in the 
steady rise not only of police expenditures as a whole, but 
also in the increases effected in the number of police and in 
the salary scales applying to them. Such advances have gen- 
erally been secured without the aid of objective standards 
with which to measure local police needs. Demands upon 
the public purse are made through arguments and demon- 
strations having little basis in fact. If the crime rate is high, 
it is contended that larger police quotas will lower it; if low, 
then more police are needed to keep it low. If local police 
salaries can be shown to be low in comparison with those 
of selected cities, the comparison is vigorously employed on 
behalf of higher scales. 

These devices, and others of a similar character, do not 
advance the cause of better police administration. Even 
though additional man power may be secured through them, 
it does not follow that the increase is necessary or that the 
new effective strength will be effectively employed; and a 
mere increase in salary scales that is unsupported by im- 
proved procedures for recruiting, training, promoting and 
disciplining the rank and file may only result in increased 
costs, without any compensating factor in the form of better 
police personnel. 

Such conditions invite efforts at correction, though it ap- 
pears unlikely that any large advances will be made in the 
measurement of police needs for some time to come. As will 
be shown in the succeeding section, police personnel is largely 
engaged in patrol, investigation, and traffic regulation, but 
without the objective standards by which the need for apply- 
ing police man power to these activities can be measured. 
The whole question resides in the realm of expert opinion 
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as applied to specific situations, and even assuming that the 
expert is himself unbiased and objective in his approach, 
experience has amply demonstrated the difficulties to be 
encountered in translating the technical bases of his Judg- 
ment into terms readily apprehended by budget officers, city 
councilmen, civic leaders, and the public generally. 

Police are agreed that uniformed patrols discourage the 
commission of certain types of criminal acts, but even this 
elementary proposition, upon which all modem police work 
is founded, lacks scientific demonstration. So until we have a 
whole series of controlled experiments which show with some 
degree of conclusiveness the effect of uniformed patrols upon 
the crime rate, and the point where additional patrol strength 
results in diminishing returns, police service not only in 
America but elsewhere throughout the world will continue to 
hinge upon expert opinion, while governing bodies and the 
taxpaying public will be handicapped in appraising demands 
for additional expenditures in this highly important field of 
police protection. 

Meanwhile, it may be questioned whether the patrol rc' 
sources of American cities are being used to the best advam 
tage. Though extensive compilations are lacking for foot 
patrols, it is a matter of general observation that these are 
usually distributed on an equal, or nearly equal, basis 
throughout the twenty-four hours of the day, despite the fact 
that the crime curve shows a marked peak between 6:00 p.m. 
and a:oo a.m.^® One reason for this condition is that police 
have many functions other than those relating to crime re- 
pression, and that distributions must be made with reference 
to the whole task rather than to a part of it. Even so, wherever 
the problem is systematically reappraised, foot patrols are 
increased in some degree during the late evening and early 
morning hours. 

Use of uniformed police in street traffic regulation and 
control raises other questions for which there are as yet no 

iOSee Fig. III. Studies based upon the time element in patrol have been 
conducted in Berkeley, Wichita and Cincinnati. Cf. Cincinnati Regional Crime 
Committee, The Cincinnati Police Beat Survey; Wichita Police Department, 
The Beat; O. W. Wilson, Distribution of Police Patrol Porce, Public Admin- 
istration Service, Chicago (1941)* 
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answers. In an effort to reduce the toll of traffic accidents, 
American cities have spent large sums of money on various 
types of signs and signals. These have been produced in great 
variety and with considerable mechanical and electrical in- 
genuity. They have been adopted and installed upon the 
representation and in the belief that not only would they 
reduce the number of traffic deaths and injuries, but would 
render unnecessary the use of ever-larger complements of 
traffic police on main traffic arteries and at street intersec- 
tions. Neither of these anticipated results has been realized 
anywhere in any convincing degree. Yet the traffic accident 
problem is not by its nature so many-sided and baffling as 
that of crime control, and should lend itself to some kind of 
solution by the application of engineering principles to spe- 
cific situations.^^ 

The third major police activity absorbing the energies of 
large quotas of man power is criminal investigation. Here 
also is continuing need for careful analysis of results in terms 
of man power employed. Like the traffic problem just de- 
scribed, there are no large obstacles to something like real 
measurement of the interaction of police activity and the 
successful conduct of criminal investigations. It is not an 
inherently difficult matter to classify criminal investigations 
so that the more simple inquiries can be conducted by the 
uniformed force, reserving for the detective force only those 
requiring the special aptitudes and opportunities of “plain- 
clothes’ investigators. These in turn can be measured in 
terms of time expended, and the whole question thereby 
finally reduced to a simple formula. If such devices are sup- 
plemented by service ratings of individual detectives to the 
end that only those shall be employed in specialized criminal 
investigation as are demonstrably fitted for it, the need for 
objective standards in determining man power quotas should 
be fully satisfied. 

The achievement of these ends will, however, continue to 
wait upon the development of police administrators, and 

11 An impressive beginning has been made by the Bureau of Highway 
Traffic at Yale University and by the Traffic Institute at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 




Fig. V 

Independent Park Police Areas and Thoroughfares Are Superimposed 
upon the Jurisdiction of the Chicago Police Department 
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particularly detective administrators, who possess and exer- 
cise an active interest in the problems of management. Our 
cities attract and train many capable detectives, but thus far 
they have not often developed competent directors of crimi- 
nal investigation. 

Police Protection in City Parks 

The preceding chapter dealing with rural, suburban, and 
other transitional police forces, also noted the appearance 
of park and parkway police as occasional agencies of county 
governments. Such as these are recent developments which 
may not be able to resist for long the apparent trend toward 
police consolidation in suburban areas. Some of our larger 
cities also maintain specialized park police units which for 
several decades have enjoyed an independent existence under 
the guidance of the local park authorities. While these park 
police were created in the first instance for the protection of 
public property, their law-enforcing powers often match 
those of more general police agencies. As a matter of practical 
necessity they are charged not only with the protection of 
park property, but also with the safety of visitors to the 
parks. Hence they find themselves involved in the enforce- 
ment of traffic laws and ordinances, and in the investigation 
of robberies, auto thefts, and a wide range of other offenses 
against persons and property. In the regulation of traffic the 
park police force may follow methods widely differing from 
those of the surrounding city force, thereby creating con- 
fusion among the motoring public. In criminal investigations 
practically all its work must be performed outside the park 
jurisdiction and within the normal sphere of the rival city 
force. Wholehearted cooperation is seldom extended by the 
latter under such circumstances. Yet whatever the faults 
inherent in the arrangement, there is much factual support 
for the complaint of park administrators that municipal 
police do not allot sufficient numbers of men on park assign- 
ments to assure the protection of park property. 

Thus new problems of conflicting jurisdiction and dupli- 
cation of the police function arise on every hand. Chicago, 
to take an extreme example, struggled along for many years 
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with no less than nine park police forces, comprising some 
800 park policemen. Some express thoroughfares came under 
the control of as many as four separate and distinct police 
systems. Uniform traffic enforcement was impossible. These 
park thoroughfares cut across the city police jurisdiction 
from every angle. Many of them were business streets lined 
with banks, shops, and other major crime hazards. Yet from 
the police standpoint they were in a kind of twilight zone. 
The park police were virtually negligible instruments in 
crime repression, and the relations between park and city 
police were uncertain in the extreme. Only rarely were the 
city police apprised of the persons wanted for criminal 
offenses by the park police, while reports of motor vehicles 
stolen in the parks regularly came to the attention of city 
police headquarters at least twenty-four hours late.^^ Such 
intolerable conditions could not last indefinitely. They were 
corrected in part by the consolidation of the park districts in 
Chicago. This reduced the diffusion here noted, but did not 
eliminate the duplicating functions or complex administra- 
tive relationships between city and park police. 

A different type of park police organization is that main- 
tained in Massachusetts by the Metropolitan District Com- 
mission, a state body charged with water supply, sewage 
disposal, and park administration functions. It operates in 
43 municipalities lying wholly or partly within the Boston 
metropolitan area. The work of this force of about 225 men 
is superimposed upon that of many local police forces, both 
large and small. It performs the usual work of park pro- 
tection, and in addition patrols various beaches and meander- 
ing parkways that reach into widely separated parts of the 
metropolitan area. As in Chicago, park police in the Boston 
district are responsible for the protection of private homes 
and business places where these are included within the 
superficial area of the parks and parkways. An independent 
police radio system is also maintained. 

Two features are unique: (1) the Metropolitan District 
Commission is a state-controlled body, though its costs are 
assessed back upon the underlying local governments; (2) its 
12 Chicago Police Problems, pp. 163-165, 
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police force performs a variety of park maintenance services, 
in addition to the usual protective activities. Such special 
features create problems of administration and control which 
seem to be unnecessarily complex. 

Not more than one-fourth of the larger cities maintain 
independent park police establishments, while among the 
smaller cities such specialized devices are virtually unknown. 
Where city police forces regularly patrol park areas it is 
common for certain grades of park employees to be accorded 
either limited or general police powers, although experience 
shows that these are rarely exercised. Apparently there is no 
middle ground in such matters; either the city police must be 
entrusted exclusively with the task of park protection, or park 
authorities must assume it in all of its ramifications. 

In most instances where county park systems are main- 
tained, the policing is done by county park agencies, rather 
than police of the county’s various municipalities. With the 
exception of these metropolitan park systems, it appears 
probable that independent park police forces will eventually 
be absorbed into the city police jurisdictions upon which 
they are now superimposed. But until this happens some of 
our largest cities will continue to struggle with problems of 
overlapping police agencies that are not very different from 
those of rapidly growing suburban areas. 

Merit Systems 

Practically all the leading municipal police forces of the 
country are now subject to the control of either state or 
municipal civil service commissions. In some of the larger 
cities, such as Detroit and St. Louis, where efforts have been 
made to bar such extradepartmental controls, the results in 
terms of honest and effective personnel management have 
been rather ambiguous, though certainly not inferior to 
those achieved in most of the civil service controlled forces. 
On the other hand, it must be conceded that rarely is either 

13 For a detailed and critical description of the Boston problem, cf. Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, Export of the Special Commission on Taxation 
and Public Expenditures; Part XIV^ The Police Department of the Metro- 
politan District Commission (House No. 1714, April, 1938). 
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type of merit system pursued with any marked degree of 
enthusiasm in our large police forces. Routine examination 
of applicants, the deadening influence of fixed official hier- 
archies, and tenure-of-office acts that place police employees 
beyond the reach of all ordinary disciplinary measures, have 
operated to reduce both the present and the future effective- 
ness of many police units. 

All told, civil service commissions control the police forces 
of about three-fourths of our cities, and the proportion is 
rising. Thus the time is not far distant which shall see the 
last of the independent police merit systems reduced to a 
numerically negligible factor. Thereafter the future of mu- 
nicipal police service will be in the hands of state or local 
civil service commissions, operating without competition as 
to methods or results from police forces lying outside such 
controls, and without much prospect of a return to admin- 
istrative independence in personnel matters. 

Based upon the past record of civil service control—the 
political pandering, the personal corruption, and the bureau- 
cratic rigidity so commonly noted among its characteristics— 
there is little in the prospect to lend hope for better things 
in municipal police administration. Two possibilities, how- 
ever, will always be present: (1) a reform in the civil service 
regime, such as is taking place in a few centers; (2) an in- 
creasing disposition on the part of police administrators to 
lead the way toward new personnel selection techniques 
that square with the realities of police duty.^^ While the 
evidence of such impending changes in attitude and function- 
ing is none too impressive, it seems safe to conclude that, 
whatever the future of our municipal police forces, the civil 
service system will exercise a great influence for better or 
for worse. 

Recruitment 

Regardless of the methods employed for controlling the 
management of municipal police personnel, the ways and 

14 Donald C. Stone, Recruitment of Policemen {Bulletins on Police Prob- 
lems, No. 1, International Association of Chiefs of Police, 1938), for excellent 
summary treatments of such techniques; also Richard L. Holcomb, Selection 
of Police Officers (Bureau of Public Affairs, State University of Iowa, 1946). 
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means for selecting recruits fall into easily defined patterns. 
These are concerned with such formal matters as citizenship 
and local residence, as well as with the more substantial ques- 
tions revolving about the police aspirant’s health, physique, 
age, character, education, and intelligence. 

Full citizenship status is so nearly universal as a prerequi- 
site and bears so directly upon the demands of law enforce- 
ment as to present no difficult problems. It is otherwise, how- 
ever, with respect to local residence. Either by state law or by 
local ordinance, 90 per cent of our cities require municipal 
police recruits to be local residents. The required period may 
be as short as six months, or as long as ten years, with one- 
and two-year residence requirements predominating. Two 
arguments are adduced in behalf of this rule. It is defended 
because (1) it guarantees that locally recruited police shall 
be familiar with local geography, government, and problems 
and (2) it simplifies the task of conducting character investi- 
gations into the past records of police applicants. 

Opposed to this practice is the view that appointments to 
local police service should be open to citizens everywhere, or 
at most restricted to residents of the state in which the ap- 
pointment is to be made. The argument is advanced that 
the field of choice should not be arbitrarily limited and that 
undue familiarity with certain types of local conditions may 
be a positive handicap to an honest exercise of police powers 
by the police recruit. As to the difficulties to be encountered 
in conducting the character investigations of nonresident ap- 
plicants, it may be noted that investigation of even local 
applicants has rarely been vigorously performed. 

The formal arguments pro and con might be viewed as 
leaving the whole issue of local residence undecided were 
it not for the fact that state and federal police regularly draw 
their recruits from wide areas without difficulty and with 
some advantage, while local police forces in many other parts 
of the world often prefer nonresident recruits because they 
have no local political or social ties. 

American cities have made such great advances in raising 
health and physical standards for police recruits that it may 
appear ungracious to emphasize those things still remaining 
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to be done. Yet a few communities are still dependent upon 
the judgment of the applicant's own physician, and do not 
require an independent check by a police surgeon or other 
representative of the public interest. 

The minimum height requirements range between 5 feet 
y inches and 5 feet 10 inches, with a tendency toward the 
lower end of this scale. The permissible range of weight for 
a given height is also generously broad in many cases, result- 
ing within a few years in overweight policemen who are par- 
tially incapacitated by that fact. 

Police and civil service authorities should not be content 
merely to attract a fair average of the general population to 
police service. Unless the physical standards of the service 
are substantially higher than average, they may just as well 
be abandoned. 

Requirements as to age at the time of recruitment vary 
widely. The minimum age ranges between 21 and 28 years, 
with 60 per cent adhering to the lower of these figures and 
nearly all keeping the lower limit to 25 years or less. Permis- 
sible maximum ages show a far wider range. In some cities 
no person over 26 years of age may be recruited for police 
service, while in others one may enter the service at any age 
up to 60 years. Eight cities impose no upper limit whatever. 
More than half the cities fix the maximum entrance age at 
35, and in some of the largest urban centers— for example, 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit, and Los Angeles—the maxi- 
mum is from 28 to 30 years. 

In view of the general adoption of security of tenure for 
police, and the widely prevalent arrangements for retirement 
pensions, it is difficult to see how American cities can much 
longer permit the recruitment of aged or aging police appli- 
cants. Aside from the pressures applied by retirement pro- 
visions stands the bold fact that the better municipal forces 
are seeking to recruit young, hopeful, and ambitious men 
rather than the unemployed and the unemployable. Past 
laxity in these respects is a reproach not only to the police 
administrators who tolerated them, but to the civil service 
commissions which were content to test and certify whatever 
human raw material happened to present itself for appoint- 
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ment. And while the situation is now changing for the better, 
it is significant that the initial drive for improvement comes 
quite as frequently from police as from civil service admin- 
istrators., 

Few municipal forces have as yet devoted enough attention 
to the character investigation of applicants. Civil service 
routines often merely require that the applicant provide 
character vouchers, or ‘‘references,*’ which are accepted with- 
out further question. Police sometimes supplement such ele- 
mentary arrangements with an investigation of their own, 
though without much hope of affecting the result unless 
some positive disqualifying feature-such as conviction of 
crime— is discovered. The fingerprinting of all applicants 
and a check of the federal and state clearinghouses for identi- 
fication have proved a useful device to this end. Rarely, 
however, does one find either civil service commissions or 
police staffs actively engaged in testing the applicants* past 
by every available means. When such tests are applied the 
results are clearly evident not only in the police force as a 
whole, but in the public esteem which it enjoys. 

Most of the recruiting effort is expended in preparing and 
applying tests that are presumably concerned with the police 
applicant’s mental qualifications. Here one finds so much 
confusion of objective, such uncertain distinctions between 
formal education and intelligence, and so little reliable 
knowledge concerning the nature of police aptitude, that 
progress at best has been slow, and there is as yet no con- 
vincing evidence that we have progressed at all. 

Much is made of the fact that the formal education of 
police recruits, which rarely exceeded six years of schooling 
two generations back, now averages around eleven to twelve 
years. This change, however, merely reflects the increasing 
standards imposed by compulsory education laws, plus cer- 
tain features serving to make police service more attractive 
to high-school graduates and to those with one or more years 
of higher education. About one-half of our cities now require 
police applicants to be high-school graduates. 

Few police forces have moved out from under the shadow 
of the old, cut-and-dried civil service examinations for patrol- 
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men, of tests primarily concerned with spelling, elementary 
arithmetic, and familiarity with a few legal definitions and 
points of local geography. Now at last we are beginning to 
employ the intelligence tests, the psychological test, and the 
police aptitude test, though still without much knowledge of 
their validity when judged by police criteria.^® Nevertheless, 
the inclination to experiment is gaining ground, and it is not 
too much to hope that this will ultimately produce tech- 
niques for the selection of police which will be far superior to 
the crude and unsatisfactory devices now generally employed. 

Probation and Training 

Once the recruit is appointed, the question of his prepara- 
tion for active police work becomes one of prime importance. 
Prior to 1920 the formal training facilities for police were so 
rare that their influence upon the great mass of recruits was 
negligible.^® Now all cities over 500,000 population, together 
with a few score of smaller cities, have their own training 
establishments. While the quality of these is exceedingly 
uneven, and with all but a few is distinctly inferior, due 
allowance should be made for the veritable revolution in 
police attitudes which had to be effected before even a start 
at police training could be made. That revolution is now 
complete, with the result that practically all municipal police 
recruits are subjected to training in local, zone, or state 
schools for periods ranging from a few days to several months. 

Eventually the recruit is assigned to active duty and the 
real test of his aptitude for police work begins. This initial 
period should be a critical one both for the recruit and for 
the force in which he serves, because errors in the selection 
process can be corrected by dismissing the inept recruit in 

15 Cf. Searles and Leonard, Experiments in the Mental Testing of Detroit 
Policemen (1936); also E. M. Martin, “An Aptitude Test for Policemen,’^ in 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, Vol. XIV, No. 3 (November, 1923), 
pp. 376-404, and the General Adaptability Test, developed by L. J. O’Rourke, 
Director of Personnel Research, U.S. Civil Service Commission (1934). 

16 Notable, however, were the early training programs of the Pennsylvania 
State Police, the New York City Police Department, the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment, and the New York State Police, which served to lay down many of the 
lines of instruction now generally followed elsewhere. 

See Chap. IX for a discussion of the general training facilities for police. 
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the early stages of his service and before he has acquired the 
extraordinary protections thrown about him by tenure-of- 
office acts. 

The probationary period during which the recruit is thus 
subject to informal dimissal varies widely in American cities. 
In some it is as little as two weeks and may run as high as 
three years, with about one-fifth of all cities providing no 
probationary period at all. Almost half the cities subject the 
police recruit to a probationary period of six rnonths^'^ with 
the larger urban centers in general imposing longer proba- 
tionary periods than the small places. 

While much remains to be done to improve civil service 
law and regulations with respect to police probation, the 
whole problem will remain unchanged until municipal 
police administrators more frequently exercise the powers of 
dismissal now lodged with them. Until this is done, little 
sympathy need be accorded the police chief who complains 
that he does not possess sufficient power to discipline the rank 
and file; for even when the chief’s powers in this respect are 
complete and unrestricted during the probationary period, 
almost never are they exercised, with the result that the 
errors arising out of inadequate selection processes quickly 
come under the full protection of civil service laws and 
regulations. 

Whatever the ultimate status of the policeman may be, 
whether he serves under the protection of civil service laws 
or tenure-of-office acts, or at the will of a superior, it is clear 
that completion of the training course for recruits and the 
modicum of experience acquired during a probationary 
period still fall far short of desirable objectives in profes- 
sional police training. Additional practical experience can be 
acquired through mere lapse of time in police service, but 
supplementary theoretical training in various police special- 
ties can be secured only through formal schooling. The prog- 
ress made by municipal police forces in this respect is not 
impressive in either bulk or quality. Indeed, the advanced 
training resources offered by the New York Police Academy 

17 In England and Wales, the probationary period for police is two years; 
in Scotland, one year. 
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■are so varied as to stand in a class by themselves.^® ■Such facili- 
ties are out of the reach of the great mass of American cities 
and must be produced, if at all, by cooperative action.^® ' ■ 

Promotion 

Promotions in municipal police work are for the most part 
effected in two ways: (i) as a result of a written examination 
on police procedures, supplemented by physical tests, and 
perhaps weighted for length of police service or for what is 
known as 'Veterans' preference”; {%) as a result of political 
or other pressures. Sometimes one or the other of these meth- 
ods is used and often they occur together. Political pressures 
are most common in those cities which have never experi- 
enced professional police service, but they also may prove 
highly efiEective in communities that have operated under 
civil service controls for decades. Their effect upon police 
work is uniformly bad. Written promotional examinations, 
on the other hand, do not test those qualities of leadership or 
administrative capacity which are presumably a major con- 
sideration in promotions to higher rank. Such qualities are 
therefore largely ignored because the more familiar tech- 
niques of personnel management do not attempt any such 
evaluation of human personality. Rarely does an American 
city conduct a promotional examination with the aid of an 
oral interview, although its use in the selection of police 
chiefs shows some sign of gaining ground. 

The reluctance of a large majority of civil service commis- 
sions to employ the oral examination or interview method is 
likely to be based on two considerations. Some personnel 
administrators cling to the belief that a formal written test 

18 Schools are regularly conducted by the Police Department of the City of 
New York as follows; (i) Recruits' Training School; (2) Officers' Training 
School; (3) School of Detectives; (4) Traffic and Street Safety School; (5) 
School of Horsemanship; (6) Motor Transport School; (7) Motorcycle School; 
(8) Specialized Training School for Radio Recorders; (9) Pistol Instruction 
School (in three cycles). In addition, specialized courses are conducted for 
(1) plain-clothes patrolmen; (2) policewomen; (3) civilian employees; also in 
the following subjects: (i) regimental drill; (g) preparatory pistol instruction; 
(3) rifle instruction (44/40 rifles, i« gauge shotguns, and .45 caliber sub- 
machine guns); (4) ditto (30/0S automatic rifle); (5) physical and moral wel- 
fare of children. 

18 C£. Chap. IX. 
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can be developed that will meet ail the requirements of the 
interview, and at the same time lend itself to a simple and 
easily demonstrable system of grading; but the most common 
objection to the oral examination is that it may arouse 
popular distrust concerning the fairness of the examination 
process. Since the systems used in grading are those of the 
examiners and the results are not susceptible of check and 
review, there is always some danger that the oral interview 
will be attacked as a device for avoiding the restrictions 
placed upon individual judgment by civil service controls. 

In the limited number of instances in which the interview 
method has been employed as a part of police promotional 
examinations, this danger has been avoided through the 
designation of special oral examination boards consisting of 
persons obviously above such criticisms. Whether these spe- 
cially constituted boards of lay members can ever be con- 
sidered a full substitute for the free play of executive judg- 
ment is another question. As matters now stand, it may at 
least be said that the oral examination is an important sup- 
plement to the written test, and that it can be so administered 
as to avoid any reasonable suspicion of personal bias or 
partisanship on the part of the examiners. 

A possible substitute for the oral examination is a review 
of all subordinates by their superiors, at regular intervals, 
and use of one of the personnel rating systems in this connec- 
tion. While there is some evidence that such as these have 
proved valuable in certain types of private and public em- 
ployments, they have not yet generally commended them- 
selves to police administrators. The reasons are various. In 
some cases the police have not troubled to master the tech- 
nique of rating, or have not given the rating system a fair 
trial. In other instances, and particularly in the larger police 
establishments, different sets of superior officers have graded 
their subordinates according to differing standards which 
proved difficult to reconcile. 

Thus the methods employed in effecting promotions in 
municipal police forces are for the time being in an uncer- 
tain stage of development. The cut-and-dried written exam- 
ination still prevails in most cities, and will probably con- 
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tinue lor many years to provide the chief measure of 
qualification for promotion in police service.^^ 

Discipline 

The control exercised by any administrative head rests 
upon his power to discipline the members of the rank and 
file. In most organizations such powers are rarely used. Their 
mere existence provides sufficient support for the executive 
authority. 

It is otherwise in police service. The very nature of the 
work—the large powers entrusted to police, the fact that they 
often operate alone and far from supervision of any kind, 
and the corrosive influence of almost continuous association 
with criminals and delinquents— tends to make infractions 
of disciplinary rules a matter of more frequent occurrence 
and of more serious moment. Hence the disciplinary powers 
of the police administrator need to be kept in good working 
order because there is likely to be frequent need for their 
exercise. 

Yet this is rarely the case in our municipal police forces. 
The vast majority of them, as we have seen, are subject to 
civil service regulations that restrict the free play of executive 
judgment and discretion. Either by law or by regulation, 
the police administrator is told in no uncertain terms that he 
cannot take major disciplinary action with decision and 
vigor. For, once “covered in’" by the termination of the pro- 
bationary period, the policeman acquires a kind of estate of 
freehold under our prevailing patterns. The law and the 
rules, which appear to be so pliable in matters concerning 
selection and promotion, suddenly acquire a new and sterner 
quality when disciplinary action is involved. The police ad- 
ministrator soon finds himself confronted by obstacles— some- 
times a whole series of statutory and regulatory hurdles— that 
must be surmounted before even the most salutary discipline 
can be applied. 

No matter how flagrant the offense, the policeman must 

20 The promotional techniques employed by federal and state police are 
sometimes developed quite outside the sphere of civil service control. These 
are treated in the following chapter. 
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be subjected to formal trial. In some systems, such trials are 
conducted by the head of the police force, or by a person or 
persons specially designated by him for the purpose. In either 
event, appeal lies to the civil service commission and some- 
times, in addition, to the entire hierarchy of state courts. 
Thus the administrator faces the possibility— indeed, the 
probability— of interminable delays in the course of which 
the effect of vigorous disciplinary action upon the rank and 
file is largely dissipated. 

Often the setup is even less favorable in that the case must 
be tried in the first instance before the civil service commis- 
sion and subject to the usual judicial review on appeal. 
Under such circumstances the police administrator tempo- 
rarily loses his position as the responsible superior of the 
delinquent policeman and becomes a mere complaining 
party. If the decision goes against him, his official prestige 
with the rank and file is bound to suffer. 

Police administratoia naturally shrink from such unpleas- 
ant contingencies. They seek to avoid, if they can, bringing 
the general run of police offenders to trial. Is the policeman 
tardy or lazy? Inefficient? Corrupt? Active in fomenting dis- 
content in the force? Quarrelsome, overbearing, or violent? 
Intemperate, or given to public intoxication? Then let him 
be transferred to a post where such lapses will do the least 
harm or where they will at all events be less conspicuous! 
Thus are the disciplinary requirements of a quasi-military 
body reduced to the level of almost complete ineffectiveness. 
In the course of time the police force becomes burdened with 
an undue proportion of drunkards, contumacious characters, 
guardhouse lawyers, and grafters. 

Even when an occasional police offender is separated from 
the force, after repeated “disciplinary” transfers, or admin- 
istrative trials followed by reversals, it does not follow that 
this action is final. The personnel records of our city police 
are replete with examples of the reinstatement and even 
repeated reinstatement of police offenders who have spent a 
considerable portion of their official lives under suspension 
and awaiting trial on charges. Here the fault lies solely and 
simply at the door of what is loosely known as “politics”— or 
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more accurately perhaps, of the influence that professional 
politicians exercise upon public ofiicials in behalf of people 
who have no influence of their own. It follows that this rather 
common fault in municipal police administration is not con- 
fined to cities operating under civil service rules, but appears 
in most of our urban communities without discrimination. 
It constitutes one of the most impressive indices of the great 
influence once universally exercised by political pressure in 
police affairs, and of the continuing strength of that influence 
in many cities both large and small. Even though the actual 
number of reinstated policemen may not be large in a given 
city, it is diflficult to overestimate the damage to police 
morale and discipline which accompanies the practice.®^ 

Thus most city forces have a long way to go before their 
disciplinary methods can meet the test to which they are sub- 
jected by the special requirements of police work. If the in- 
fluences engendered by ward politics and the greed and cor- 
ruption which accompany vice and crime could be removed 
or made ineffective, then prevailing disciplinary practices 
might be continued. But until there is some evidence that 
this millennium is at hand, many improvements in munic- 
ipal police administration will continue to be retarded by 
the use of inappropriate disciplinary methods. A sound dis- 
cipline will probably contribute more to the solution of our 
municipal police problems than any other single recourse 
now available.®^ 

Welfare Provisions 

When the police recruit reports for active duty he is usu- 
ally under the necessity of providing himself with a uniform 

21 For specific examples of the varying results secured under different dis- 
ciplinary systems, see the following firsthand studies: Missouri Association for 
Criminal Justice, The Missouri Crime Suraey (1926), pp. 55-39; Citizens" 
Police Committee, Chicago Police Froh/ems (1931), pp. 70-79; L. V. Plarrison, 
police Administration in Boston (1934), pp, 78-85; Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, A Survey of the Bureau of Police, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, New 
York (1937), pp. 28-53; “San Frandsco Police Department Survey Report” 
(published by the San Francisco Bureau of Governmental Research in The 
City, VoL XVn, No. 5, July, 1957, p. 60). 

22 The disdplinary systems of federal and state police are described in 
Chap. VI. 
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and with various pieces of required equipment. Only 5 per 
cent of American cities provide uniforms for/^their police, 
30 per cent provide varying types of minor personal equip- 
ment or offer cash allowances in lieu thereof, and the balance, 
comtituting almost two-thirds of all cities, provide nothing 
whatever. 

The initial cost of uniforms and equipment may run be- 
tween |ioo and $200, an item of considerable magnitude to 
the young recruit and one which should cause police adminis- 
trators some concern; this for the reason that ward heelers, 
loan sharks, gamblers, and others who tilt at the criminal 
law show themselves ready and willing to advance police re- 
cruits the necessary funds. In order to avoid the implications 
of such practices, a few police forces now undertake to finance 
the cost of uniforms and equipment and to make instalment 
deductions from the police recruits' pay checks. 

Also bearing upon the attractiveness of police service are 
such matters as hours of duty, rest days, vacations, sick leave, 
and pensions for disability or superannuation. In the matter 
of hours of duty, American police forces have benefited from 
a general reduction in industrial working hours during the 
past several decades. The eight-hour day is almost universal 
in police service. 

Thus far there are few indications that the hours of duty 
for police may be reduced below the eight-hour level, because 
of the administrative convenience of the three-platoon system 
and the great cost which any further reduction in working 
hours for police would involve. 

Allied to the foregoing question is the matter of days-off- 
with-pay. One-half of all American cities allow the usual one- 
day-off-in-seven to members of the police force. A few allow 
none whatever, with the balance ranging between one-in-six 
and one-in-thirty. Two rest days per week are allowed by a 
few forces. 

An annual vacation of approximately two weeks is allowed 
in four-fifths of the municipal forces. Practically all the rest 
have longer annual holidays, although as to these it should be 
noted that for the most part they include those cities which 
allow but few rest days. 
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The administration of sick-leave, arrangements ' for police 
raises a number of diiSicult questions. About 12 per cent of 
the cities make no regular provision, for paying the ill , or 
disabled policeman; all the, others have some, degree of estab- 
lished policy. A small proportion- (7 per, cent) allow half pay 
during sick leave, but the majority allow full pay, with limi- 
tations ranging from a'' few days each year up through vari- 
ous gradations until a level carrying no restrictions is reached. 
About a quarter of the cities have no established policy con- 
cerning the allowance of sick leave with pay, so that each case 
as it arises is handled without reference to any general rule. 
Experience with such loose systems indicates that they are dis- 
tinctly liberal in their application, so it seems safe to count 
this rather large group as in general following a full-pay 
policy.': 

The foregoing summaries conceal many refinements of 
procedure that are chiefly directed at discouraging malinger- 
ing by police who are being carried on the sick and disability 
rolls. To this end some cities place the sick policeman on half 
pay for a few days and thereafter extend full pay. Others 
reverse the process and reduce the rate of pay during ex- 
tended illnesses. Such diverse methods merely serve to empha- 
size the patent fact that no hard and fast rule can be expected 
to be fair both to the police force and to the policeman in all 
cases. Forces served by competent and active police surgeons 
who are able and willing to use their professional talents in 
the furtherance of a sound discipline come closest to a solu- 
tion of this vexing problem, because only in this way can each 
case be determined according to its individual merits. 

In all but the largest cities police surgeons are either pri- 
vate practitioners who are engaged on a part-time basis or 
they perform other duties as public health officers. These, 
together with the occasional full-time police surgeon, raise 
delicate questions of a professional nature. The layman can 
scarcely be expected to pass judgment upon such abstruse 
matters as physical fitness. Hence the police administrator 
concerned with maintaining the force at the highest possible 
level of effective strength is sometimes confronted with a situ- 
ation over which he can exercise no direct and positive con- 
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txol. On the other hand, the part-time police surgeon cannot 
be expected to have thorough knowledge of the exigencies of 
police work or a realization of the need for a full comple- 
ment of manpower at any given time. Furthermore, it is not 
in the professional nature of the private practitioner of medi- 
cine to order a man back to work as soon as he is fit, and 
without the unnecessary loss of a single day, although this is 
exactly what the police force should require and in any case 
is the prime reason for the employment of police surgeons. 
While there is real need for bridging the gap between police 
management and the medical profession, it does not appear 
to be a matter which can be handled satisfactorily by uniform 
standards or by generalized procedures. A solution will prob- 
ably continue to depend upon a clearer understanding be- 
tween the administrator and the physician, with the former 
taking the initiative in attempting to clarify and reconcile 
the differing viewpoints likely to prevail. 

Occasional instances of lax enforcement of medical dis- 
cipline by police surgeons spring from indifference to and 
neglect of official duties. Here the lot of the police adminis- 
trator is particularly unfortunate because he is not able to 
challenge the professional judgment of his subordinate effec- 
tively and can do little more than wait for some striking and 
deliberate act or omission to pave the way for dismissing the 
police surgeon from the service. 

The introduction of retirement systems for police has 
spread so rapidly through American cities that 90 per cent 
now have such arrangements. Nearly all such systems involve 
contributions by the prospective pensioners, which range 
from purely nominal sums up to 13 per cent of salary. Con- 
tributions of only 1 or 2 per cent of salary are, however, so 
common that most pension systems rest primarily upon an- 
nual deficiency appropriations by the city governments. Thus 
in most instances police pension systems are wholly unsound 
in an actuarial sense and may ultimately throw such unex- 
pected burdens upon the local governments concerned that 
complete or partial defaults will follow.*® 

^ 3 C£., for example, Albert H. Hall, A Summary of Actuarial Surveys of 
Seventy Local Police and Fire Pension Funds in Nexu York State, Publication 
No. 34, Bureau of Training and Research, New York State Conference of 
Mayors, 1955. 
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It is probably because little attention has been given to 
the actual cost of pension systems that the arrangements are 
for the most part generous to police. Service pensions (that 
is, for superannuation retirement) are usually allowed at 50 
per cent of base salary and often after only twenty or twenty- 
five years of service. Disability pensions generally rise to even 
higher levels, sometimes reaching as much as 75 per cent of 
base pay at the time of retirement. Such pension arrange- 
ments are available at the option of police who can qualify 
under their terms. Special arrangements, however, are re- 
quired to introduce provisions under which the administra- 
tive head can force a police oificer to accept retirement. It is 
an interesting fact that only about one-third of our municipal 
forces make any provision for compulsory retirement upon 
administrative order. Where such provisions exist, the age 
range for compulsory retirement ranges from 60 to 70 years, 
with the largest single group favoring age 65. In all other 
cities compulsory retirement can be effected only under the 
pension law, which usually means that some degree of in- 
capacitating disability must be shown. There are as yet no 
accepted standards for measuring such incapacity in police 
work. Accordingly many policemen continue to draw full pay 
long after they might have retired on pension because they 
find it easy to secure light duty assignments so that no pres- 
sure of work induces them to go on the pension roll. There 
is only one answer to such abuses. It consists in providing a 
fixed age limit beyond which the administrative head may 
retire a policeman at will. Fixed limits are the rule in mili- 
tary establishments since they tend to lower the average age, 
which in itself is a desirable thing in any service involving 
great physical activity. 

Health insurance, death benefits, and the like are occa- 
sionally available to police forces. Most of these are operated 
by police benevolent societies and do not derive their sup- 
port from public taxes. Public support, whether direct or 
indirect, does not seem to be justified since the management 
of the funds is not under governmental control and their 
purpose is not within the ordinary scope of public assistance 
to police welfare. 

Viewing the composite picture of police compensation and 
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welfare, one canBot fail to be impressed by the substantial 
gains scored by police in securing liberal treatment. In some 
instances these ends have been achieved through the pressure 
exerted by thinly disguised police unions and in other in- 
stances the pressure has been of a political character, but for 
the most part police have asked the American public for 
generous consideration and have received it without much 
question. Thus the American policeman stands today as the 
best paid and best housed of his kind in the world. 

Future Role of Municipal Police 

While it is true that brilliant police management and 
execution are becoming familiar in some of our cities, other 
urban forces have had to fight their way up from the depths 
of degradation. If the scars of that contest still remain, and 
if most police units even yet have not fully met the challenge 
thrown down to them, let it be remembered that this is no 
sham battle, nor is it one in which the highest ethical stand- 
ards always prevail. On the contrary, the record of police 
advancement has been marked by many regrettable incidents 
—of policemen who were “framed’' and sent to prison or 
forced into an ignominious retirement; of civic leaders who 
assumed police command with high purposes, only to relin- 
quish their posts after a few months with the settled con- 
viction that police problems defy solution; of promising 
police officers who were shunted aside into obscure assign- 
ments because their vigorous activity was found objection- 
able. 

In city after city these things have happened and will con- 
tinue to happen to a uniformed service which necessarily 
stands between the underworld and the upper world and so 
suffers from a damaging crossfire. At one and the same time 
it is the target of every vicious, selfish, and criminal influence 
of the city which it serves and also of the inexperienced and 
impatient reformers who want to effect a police “shake-up” 
whenever anything goes wrong. The police veteran of even 
a few such skirmishes comes to understand that these are all 
in the nature of preliminaries to decisive engagements which 
may never occur. Though one side or the other may get the 
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Upper hand for a time, the struggle has no end. So the expe- 
rienced police officer leads no crusades, strikes no attitudes, 
and makes as few enemies on either side as is possible under 
his oath of office. He bears the burden of an inglorious police 
past with resignation, but keeps abreast of advancing police 
techniques. 

These at least are the marks of the new professional police- 
man as he is found in the modern American city. Upon him 
rests the hope for much of our future development because 
the city policeman is the typical policeman. One may enter- 
tain serious doubt concerning the future role of the sheriff, 
the constable, the village marshal, and a host of other local, 
state and federal police agencies, but there can be little 
uncertainty concerning the future importance of the police 
of great urban centers. As nearly as we may judge, ours will 
continue to be an urban civilization for a long time to come, 
and the place of the city police force in that setting seems 
assured. With all their political crosscurrents and other un- 
favorable features, municipal police seem destined to make 
the same deep impression upon the police developments of 
the future that has been theirs in the recent past. If they do 
not accomplish this by skill and effort, they will do it by sheer 
weight of numbers. 
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STATE AND FEDERAL POLICE 


Most of our state and federal police forces are of recent 
origin. They have been created and expanded in response 
to a variety of influences, chief of which have been the wide- 
spread popular discontent with the functioning of certain 
portions of the local police systems and a realization that 
decentralized police authority could not effectively deal with 
crimes having wide ramifications. Other influences have 
sprung from less worthy motives. Some of these central agen- 
cies were created in response to incessant demands for 
political patronage, and have enlarged their numbers and 
their powers by methods characteristic of entrenched bureau- 
cracies. 

While any general treatment of state and federal police 
forces must recognize the operation of such unfavorable in- 
fluences in various services, the fact remains that the general 
average of their administration and performance has been 
at a level substantially higher than that attained by the con- 
stable, the sheriff, and the vast majority of urban police 
forces. From the standpoint of partisan influences, the new 
agencies have been removed from the contaminating atmos- 
phere of ward politics, and while some of them have merely 
exchanged the political control of the city hall or county 
courthouse for that of the state or national capitol, they have 
thereby escaped from at least a part of the ancient police 
tradition and have had an opportunity to develop along 
new lines and with wider horizons. 

So much, at least, must be said for the state and federal 
systems as a whole. Above and beyond such cautious ap- 
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praisals of the mass stands the almost palpable fact that some 
of these agencies are among the best that have been de- 
veloped in this country— forces which do not suffer by com- 
parison with the world’s best. Their achievements are a novel 
feature of the American police scene. In some quarters they 
have produced the conviction that centralized police ad- 
ministration alone is capable of dealing with present-day 
crime and criminals. None the less is it significant that a mere 
handful of local police agencies has been abandoned since 
the new facilities were created, and that the authority of the 
latter continues to be restricted in many respects. 

All of the federal forces are controlled by the constitu- 
tional limits of federal jurisdiction over crimes,^ and for the 
most part are concerned with the enforcement of special 
groups of federal statutes directly relating to the govern- 
mental department within which each force operates. Thus 
through constitutional limitations and a series of historical 
accidents, the federal police system is rather closely limited 
and except for the broad powers of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the system has been split into a number of 
minor fragments and narrowly specialized agencies. 

Likewise in the sphere of state police there has been no 
real centralizing process. On the contrary, general police au- 
thority has been denied to many of the state forces, and 
when granted by statute in some jurisdictions it is exercised 
only within carefully defined limits. Even in those states 
which have conferred full police powers, severe restrictions 
upon the numerical strength of the state force sometimes 
have prevented application of a really vigorous law enforce- 
ment policy, while the evident antipathy of a considerable 
number of county, township, village, and city police units 
operates to impose geographical limitations upon state police 
work which were not contemplated by law. Thus the state 
police experiment acquires diverse characteristics that be- 
come more and more confusing as the years pass. 

1 Cf. XJ.S. V. Hudson, 7 Cranch 32 (1812), holding that the courts of the 
United States have no common-law jurisdiction over criminal cases because 
not within the powers delegated to the federal government by the Consti- 
tution. 
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I. THE STATE POLICE 

The earliest state police forces did not come into existence 
in response to the challenge of inadequate rural police pro- 
tection; They were the result of what now appear to have 
been rather bungling attempts to provide a few common- 
wealths with a police arm which could enforce various un- 
popular state- wide regulations without depending upon unre- 
liable or reluctant local police agencies for cooperation and 
support. 

Upon occasion the governors of some of our states have 
openly expressed dissatisfaction with their positions as gen- 
eral executives. Their responsibilities, while broad, either 
were not buttressed by the necessary authority or they lacked 
the compelling power of a suitable enforcement body. Since 
there were no means to compel sheriffs and constables to 
perform their duties, the governor of Indiana found it neces- 
sary to order out the state militia to enforce a statute pro- 
hibiting race track gambling.^ The governor of Colorado 
experienced a somewhat similar difficulty, declaring that he 
was ‘'required by the [state] constitution to enforce the laws. 
But,’' he observed, “there is not a sheriff or other county 
officer that is dependent upon me; he can defy me; he can 
say ‘I will not enforce those laws.’ What is the efficiency of 
my office under those circumstances? The only power I have 
is to call out the militia to suppress something.”^ 

Still another state executive, in Pennsylvania, described his 
situation in supervising the enforcement of the state’s laws 
with a touch of humorous exaggeration. He said: 

In the year 1905, when I assumed the office of chief executive of 
the state, I found myself thereby invested with supreme executive 
authority. I found that no power existed to interfere with me in 
my duty to enforce the laws of the state, and that by the same 
token, no conditions could release me from my duty so to do. I 
then looked about me to see what instruments I possessed where- 
with to accomplish this bounden obligation— what instruments 

2 Cited in Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
May, 1913, p. 252; and see also p. 61, for the situation in Missouri. 

Q Proceedings of the Governors' Conference, Washington, 1910, p. 216. 
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on whose loyalty and obedience I could truly rely* I perceived 
three such instruments~my private secretary, a very small man; 
my woman stenographer; and the janitor, a negro. So I made the 
state police.^ 

Origin and Extension 

These and related considerations provided the basis for 
the first state police agencies. The earliest form of state police 
force to make its appearance was that represented by the 
Texas Rangers, established back in the days of the Texas 
Republic. Three Ranger companies, authorized in 1835 by 
the provisional government of Texas, were made subject to 
the direction of the military authorities and were intended 
for, and actually employed in, military service on the Mexi- 
can border. This function of border patrol persisted for many 
years although general police work, including criminal in- 
vestigation, ultimately became their primary function.® 

In 1865 a few “state constables” were appointed in Massa- 
chusetts. While their chief function was the suppression of 
commercialized vice, they were also granted general police 
powers to be exercised throughout the length and breadth of 
the state. Massachusetts may therefore be said to have been 
the first to establish a general state police force. The new 
body was rudimentary in its conception and organization, 
and became the subject of recurrent legislative revision. In 
1879 this process culminated in the establishment of the 
Massachusetts District Police, a state detective unit, which in 
turn was absorbed by the division of state police set up in 
the new Department of Public Safety in iggo. 

Following the inception of the Massachusetts system in 
1865, there was a long period which witnessed no extension 
of the state police idea. In 1903 a small state force was estab- 
lished in Connecticut. Succeeding to the powers and duties 

4 Governor Pemiypacker, of Pennsylvania; quoted in Mayo, Justice to All, 
pp. 5-6. 

5 In this treatment of the origin and development of state police, some of 
the data have been drawn from the writer’s earlier study. The State Police; 
Organization and Administration {1925). See, also, Vollmer and Parker, 
Crime and the State Police (1935); Weldon Cooper, “The State Police Move- 
ment in the South,” The Journal of Politics, Voi. I, No. 4, 1939, pp. 414-433. 
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formerly exercised by the Law and Order League/ a quasi- 
public instrumentality, it was to a considerable degree 
modeled after the Massachusetts District Police of that day. 
Like the latter, the Connecticut force was chiefly intended 
for the more effective suppression of commercialized vice, 
with particular reference to enforcement of the liquor and 
gambling laws, but it was also charged with certain inspec- 
tional duties and with the investigation of suspicious fires. 
The force was so small as to make any system of regular pa- 
trols impossible. Its organization was loose and responsibility 
for administration was ill-defined. After experiencing many 
vicissitudes, it gradually acquired the characteristics of a state 
detective force operating under the control of an ex officio 
administrative board, and continued in this status until the 
extensive reorganization of 1920. 

The Arizona Rangers were established in 1901 and the 
New Mexico Mounted Police in 1905. Both were virtually 
border patrol forces on the order of the Texas Rangers, and 
both were abandoned within a few years, having apparently 
become involved in state politics. 

The Pennsylvania ‘‘State Constabulary,'’ as it came to be 
known, was the next to appear; an event which has since 
had far-reaching results both in Pennsylvania and in other 
states. It will already have been observed that the years be- 
tween 1835 and 1905 had witnessed a highly tentative and 
uncertain approach to the state police question. The forces 
which came into existence during this period originated 
either from the need for frontier patrols in the newer com- 
monwealths or in an effort to enforce unpopular liquor and 
gambling laws which often became a dead letter when their 
execution was entrusted solely to local police authorities. 

Such motives do not seem to have played any part in the 
creation of the Pennsylvania State Police. Its origin was in- 
spired by three apparent needs: The first was that of a gen- 
eral executive arm for the state. The second was closely re- 
lated to the disturbed industrial conditions in the coal and 
iron regions, and the demonstrated incapacity of sheriffs, con- 
stables, and the organized police forces of small communities 
generally, to contend with them successfully. The third arose 
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jErom a realization that the sheriff-constable system had broken 
down, thereby exposing the rural districts to the danger of 
inadequate police protection. 

Recognition of all three conditions in Pennsylvania was to 
have an important bearing upon later police developments 
elsewhere, but the rural protection aspect challenged atten- 
tion from the very outset and has exercised a compelling in- 
fluence upon state police management in many parts of the 
country from that day to this. Other agencies and devices for 
maintenance of the peace and the protection of life and prop 
erty had been painfully evolved— for centuries in the case of 
sheriffs, constables, and city police, and for several scores of 
years in the case of the earlier state police forces. But the 
Pennsylvania force was not evolved in any strict sense of the 
term. In the terse expression of Governor Pennypacker, it 
was “made,” and in the making, whether from accident or 
from design, there was a sharp break from established tradi- 
tion. Schemes of organization and control which had become 
embedded in accepted police practice were ignored in the 
formation of this new body. Its establishment in 1905 marked 
the beginning of a new era in rural police administration. 

The distinguishing characteristic of this force consisted in 
the extensive administrative powers granted to the superin- 
tendent of state police, who was made responsible to the gov- 
ernor of the commonwealth alone. From the very beginning 
it operated as a mounted and uniformed body which, using 
a widely distributed system of troop headquarters and sub- 
stations as a base of operations, patrolled the rural and semi- 
rural portions of the entire state, even to the little-frequented 
byways and lanes. In its highly centralized administrative 
powers, its decentralized scheme of structural organization, 
and its policy of continuous patrol throughout the rural areas, 
the Pennsylvania State Police constituted a distinct departure 
from earlier state practice. 

In 1917 the agitation which had been going on in New 
York for a decade or more took definite form. The state 
police force created in that year closely followed the pattern 
first laid down in Pennsylvania. Following the World War 
and partly as a result of the states’ difficulties in perfecting 
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local defense arrangements, the state police idea was greatly 
accelerated. The Michigan State Police, hastily organized 
in 1917 as a war measure, acquired permanent status in 1919. 
The Golorado Rangers also owed their creation to the war 
emergency but were disbanded in 192:3 after a political cam- 
paign in which they were a leading issue. 

Other state forces now made their appearance in rapid suc- 
cession. In 1919 the West Virginia Department of Public 
Safety was set up. Despite the broad administrative implica- 
tions of its name, this body was devised solely for general 
police week. The scheme of organization provided a wide 
departure by introducing a bipartisan board of commis- 
sioners who divide with the superintendent responsibility 
for the control of personnel. New Jersey, in 192 1, and Rhode 
Island, in 1925, established departments of state police with 
statutory bases similar to those of Pennsylvania and New 
York. 

Meanwhile some of the older state police forces were under- 
going extensive revision. Massachusetts effected in 1920 a 
complete consolidation of all state agencies in any way re- 
lated to the administration of the public safety function. 
Coincident with this was the establishment of a state-wide, 
uniformed, patrol force patterned closely after the Pennsyl- 
vania model. Connecticut likewise abandoned its loose 
scheme of overhead organization, involving general direction 
and control by a police board composed of ex ofiBciis mem- 
bers, and in 1927 completed a series of major changes bring- 
ing the Connecticut State Police more nearly into line with 
Pennsylvania and the other states which had followed its 
lead. Even in Pennsylvania, the bellwether of the state 
police was consolidated with the state highway patrol in 
1937, under the style of '‘The Pennsylvania Motor Police."' 
Following a brief period marked by some ill-conceived ex- 
perimentation and political interference, the new and greatly 
enlarged force has returned to its original patterns. 

In 1929 the state force which had been developed in Maine 
for the primary and specific purpose of enforcing the motor 
vehicle laws on state highways extended its powers and func- 
tions to include the maintenance of general police patrols and 
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the conduct of criminal investigations throughout the state. 
This departure was of special' significance because it became 
one of a whole series of similar examples. 

Rudimentary State Police Forces 

The development of state highway patrols has ' made rapid 
strides since the advent of the motorcar and the vast network 
of hard-surfaced state highways brought new problems of 
traffic regulation and accident prevention to the rural dis- 
tricts. For in addition to the states which adhere more or less 
closely to the Pennsylvania plan and hence enforce all laws, 
including traffic regulations, there have sprung up more than 
a score of state highway patrols which are usually organized 
as subordinate units under the commissioner of highways, 
the commissioner of motor vehicles, various fiscal officers, or 
other state functionaries. In some of these states the highway 
forces have been clothed with general police powers which 
are exercised in some degree but not extensively enough to 
make them directly comparable with those adhering to the 
Pennsylvania system. There are other differences. Thus, by 
the very nature of their constitution, these forces are not 
directly responsible to the governor of the state alone. More 
significant than all else, they do not partake of the state 
police tradition. Political considerations still play an im- 
portant role in their recruiting policies, their training pro- 
grams are defective, their discipline is uncertain, and the 
volume of general criminal work they perform is relatively 
so small as clearly to distinguish them from the older state 
police bodies. 

At best, therefore, the forces which have cautiously ad- 
vanced from specialized traffic control units are but an in- 
termediate stage between the state police proper and the 
more recent highway police organizations. The latter exer- 
cise powers strictly confined to the enforcement of the high- 
way laws and traffic regulations. They need not specially con- 
cern us here except to note in passing that almost every one 
of them shows some indication of seeking extension of its 
police powers, with every reasonable prospect that they will 
eventually acquire full police status. 
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Duplication of State Police Forces 

' ; In addition to the basic -state police agencies which include 
uniformed patrols as an essential feature, a number of states 
have set up rival, or at the very least independent, police 
forces. Some of these are concerned with criminal investiga- 
tion exclusively, others with special aspects of motor vehicle 
law enforcement, while twenty widely distributed states 
maintain liquor law enforcement bodies with field agents 
who are clothed with police powers. 

The central investigation forces hold special interest be- 
cause they represent a recognition by the state governments 
of existing weaknesses in justice administration, but an un- 
willingness to commit the state to an integrated police system. 
Thus Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, and California operate 
state detective bureaus which are separate from and inde- 
pendent of the highway patrol forces. Bodies such as these 
illustrate the extreme caution with which certain common- 
wealths approach the question of delegating full police au- 
thority. On the other hand, some states have set up plural 
forces from what appears to be sheer prodigality in such dele- 
gation. For example, there are a number of state clearing- 
houses of identification which are wholly separate from state 
police or highway patrol forces, as in California, Illinois, 
Nebraska, New York, and Ohio. Again, state bodies con- 
cerned with the enforcement of the highway and motor 
vehicle laws operate side by side with the regular establish- 
ments of state police, as in Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Arizona, and Nevada. Sometimes these independent state 
police and highway patrols are rivals in actual fact, though 
this condition is more often disguised by an agxeement to 
divide the field of enforcement. New York and Pennsylvania 
entered upon similar duplicate enforcement programs, but 
each abandoned the experiment after several years of trial. 
Especially to be noted is the extraordinary degree of over- 
lapping in Oklahoma's protective arrangements. These in- 
clude: (i) a department of public safety, consisting of a state 
highway patrol and a division of investigation, both operat- 
ing primarily in the field of traffic law enforcement, though 
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each possesses emergency powers o£ a general police char- 
acter; {2} a bureau of criminal identification and investi- 
gation, which conducts criminal inquiries under the super- 
vision of the governor and the attorney general; (3) a body of 
'"special” investigators attached directly to the governor’s 
office, with broad powers which are exercised under the gov- 
ernor’s direction. In the multiplication of minor police units, 
no state has as yet challenged Oklahoma. 

For such vagaries of administrative organization there 
seems to be no cure. They represent confused thinking about 
the realities of police duty, and are likely to occur whenever 
collision of political interests renders the establishment of a 
single unified state police force impracticable. Yet the cre- 
ation of a series of fragmentary police services differentiated 
along functional lines does not produce the protective effect 
which one simple, complete police organism would have, nor 
does the adding of one inadequate police force to another 
yield satisfactory results. The number of men involved may 
be sufficient and the total cost may be immoderately high, 
but the results in terms of service to the public are always 
disappointing. 

Diverse Patterns in State Police 

Still it is apparent that a number of influences now at work 
may materially alter the original character of the state police 
movement. Ignoring for present purposes the random devel- 
opments in the nineteenth century, the forty years since 
elapsed fall naturally into three major periods. The first 
modern state police forces appeared between 1905 and 1919. 
They were six in number and all but one was on the general 
order of the Pennsylvania establishment. The next decade, 
following the World War, saw extension of the state police 
idea to nineteen other states, only nine of which have con- 
ferred anything approaching general powers upon their state 
forces. Between 1930 and 1940 all of the remaining states 
acquired some form of police force, with this period featured 
by a further decline in the proportion of full-fledged agen- 
cies. Some of them are so rudimentary in design as scarcely 
to iustify the appellation of police, while others employ vari- 
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ous euphemistic descriptions calculated to indicate that the 
state body is no very powerful or compelling factor in law 
enforcement. State patrols, highways patrols, safety patrols, 
traffic patrols, and maintenance patrols abound, with Colo- 
rado reaching a hitherto unattained degree of inoffensiveness 
with a ‘'State Highway Courtesy Patrol/* 

It is difficult to find in such cautious juggling of titles any 
evidence of a nation-wide determination by the state to take 
over the police function heretofore devolved upon local gov- 
ernments, or to set up central law enforcement agencies as 
ultimate substitutes for the police of cities, counties, towns, 
and villages. This impression is fortified by the fact that 
thus far only 36 states have conferred anything approaching 
full authority on their police agencies, and that less than 
half this number make any real effort towards general law 
enforcement. In some instances broad authority has been 
granted with no intention that it should be exercised; in 
others the wide dispersion of a hopelessly inadequate force 
throughout an entire commonwealth renders it inadvisable 
to attempt more than a mild regulation of the use of the 
state highways. Pennsylvania and California alone have forces 
in excess of a thousand men. Several states have forces of less 
than 50 men, with the grand total for all state units running 
at less than 14,000 men, 30 per cent of whom are depart- 
mental employees without police authority. The active 
strength is distributed among the various commonwealths in 
accordance with no discernible rule. Unlike urban police, the 
numerical strength of the several state forces seem to bear no 
common relationship to the population, area, mileage of 
state roads, or other easily determinable factors. A part of this 
variation is due to the differing police duties with which they 
are charged— and part also to underlying levels of county, 
village, and township police agencies, some of which are still 
active arms of the law, while others have abdicated their 
public responsibilities. 

The Standard Type 

Clearly, then, if state police constitute a significant de- 
parture, it is in those jurisdictions in which persistently high 
standards of police administration are fortified by a numeri- 
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cal strength that is reasonably adequate to the task of general 
law enforcement. Within this restricted definition not more 
than a dozen state forces can be included, while a few others 
are worthy of note because of special features of their admin- 
istration. Even within this small group it is not difficult to 
single out Pennsylvania, New York,, New Jersey,, Massachu- 
setts and Michigan, as being in a class by themselves. Al- 
though all have been subject to occasional executive or 
legislative attack, they have for the most part avoided politi- 
cal involvement with a consistency that stands in striking 
contrast with the past and present alliances of the sheriff- 
constable system, and with those of most city and county 
police forces. In their successful avoidance of political influ- 
ences, the state police have doubtless profited because their 
administrative headquarters are necessarily rather remote 
from nearly all the smaller fry of urban and rural politicians 
who have privileges to secure and favors to bestow. Of equal 
importance is the fact that most of these forces have come 
into existence within recent years, and accordingly have not 
been profoundly influenced by the police tradition that 
handicaps so many of our older police establishments. Finally 
it should be noted that in many instances the administrative 
heads of the state police have been men of unusual personal 
force; men who were marked by a determination to protect 
the rank and file against political interference, whether exer- 
cised from high places or from low.^ 

Owing to one or several of these factors, or perhaps to a 
combination of all of them, the general standard of state 
police administration, in large questions of public policy as 
in lesser matters of daily routine, is far in advance of that 
prevailing in the local police systems. As to those singled out 
for special mention above, they are quite the best of all such 
police agencies in the United States. They will stand compari- 
son with the most famous police systems of Western Europe. 

State Police Jurisdiction 

Speaking generally, the standard types of state police owe 
their existence to recognition that in the preservation of the 

6J. H. Harwood, **State Police Forces,” in Traffic Quarterly, Vol. Ill, No. 1 
(1949), pp. 5-13- 
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peace the state government has a duty to perform, a right to 
defend, and that there are interests to protect which require 
its intervention. The relative emphasis placed upon such 
duties, rights, and interests varies somewhat from state to 
, state. 

In the commonwealths here under review the state police 
are vested with all the general police powers possessed by 
sheriffs, constables, municipal police, or other peace officers 
and are territorially limited in their exercise only by the 
state's boundaries. In Pennsylvania, New York, West Vir- 
ginia, and New Jersey the state police are also designated as 
fire, fish, and game wardens; they may accordingly command 
the aid of all persons in extinguishing forest fires, and may 
search game bags without judicial warrant. In view of the 
continuous rural patrol which these forces perform and their 
direct and continuous responsibility to higher authority, 
there would appear to be no sound reason why equal powers 
should not be extended to the forces of the other states. The 
practice holds no concealed dangers. 

Thus far no state police organization has been vested with 
the unrestricted right to command the posse comitatus^ or 
“power of the county,” such as is commonly conferred on 
sheriffs. In West Virginia, however, the state police are au- 
thorized to take command of all peace officers and the posse 
comitatus upon the request of the sheriff or the order of the 
governor. In Michigan the commissioner of state police may 
with the governor's approval demand the* help of the local 
police, and in Connecticut any member of the force may 
request any sheriff, municipal policeman, or constable to 
assist him, whereupon such officers become temporarily vested 
with state-wide criminal jurisdiction and are paid by the state 
as such. Members of the Connecticut force cannot, however, 
require any local officer to serve outside his appropriate dis- 
trict without first receiving the consent of the governmental 
authority to which the local officer is subject. The commis- 
sioner of public safety in Massachusetts, with the approval of 
the governor, may require the assistance of the Metropolitan 
District Police, the administration of which is controlled by 
the state. The Texas Rangers are merely authorized to 
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“accept the services of such citizens as shall volunteer to aid 
them/' 

The right to call upon the posse comitatus has always been 
carefully safeguarded and limited, and properly so. It was 
granted to the sheriff at a time when he was the direct repre- 
sentative of the crown and a high and responsible dignitary. 
The centuries have brought many changes in the office, which 
now has descended a great way from its former high estate; 
Nevertheless, the sheriff still exercises this important power. 
In view of the responsibility placed upon the state executive 
for the preservation of the public peace, it would appear alto- 
gether reasonable that the governor should be authorized in 
grave emergencies to delegate the power of the county to the 
state police, as in West Virginia. 

Special Duties 

In addition to the foregoing powers, state police have cer- 
tain special duties and obligations placed upon them. In 
Michigan they may be required to execute civil process in 
actions to which the state is a party; in New York they are 
required to act as court officers for justices of the peace on 
Indian reservations; and in Connecticut they conduct road 
tests for applicants for motor vehicle operators' licenses. 

Still other activities are delegated to, or assumed by, the 
state police as a natural consequence of the fact that they are 
part and parcel of a state government which exercises a broad 
territorial jurisdiction. Being widely distributed throughout 
the entire state, with their patrols in intimate daily contact 
with local conditions, it is perhaps inevitable that other 
administrative departments should turn to them for assist- 
ance. Here, ready to the hand, is a highly organized and 
relatively numerous body to which may be delegated certain 
duties which the other state departments are not equipped to 
perform. It is apparent that this practice may hold serious 
difficulties in store for the police, particularly where the 
other departments retain administrative supervision over the 
delegated function. But keeping always in mind that non- 
police functions cannot safely be added to the duties of police 
without jeopardizing their utility as police officers, the ex- 
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periments of a number of states in this field deserve con- 
sideration. 

T far the state police have been eager to aid and to co- 
operate with other state departments in performing duties 
not directly concerned with the enforcement of criminal 
statutes. This is particularly true of the forces which have 
been under heavy attack from organized labor, and in one or 
two cases there is reason to believe that they may have wel- 
comed additional functions as a means of strengthening their 
positions in the state government, and thereby becoming so 
far as possible indispensable to its administration. 

Yet no matter how closely allied such additional activities 
may be, or how important their effective enforcement from 
the standpoint of state administration, the fact remains that 
they cannot be performed to any considerable extent without 
reducing regular and systematic patrols to the disappearing 
point. Since some distinction must be drawn between the 
various types of regulatory and inspectional tasks, it seems 
reasonable that only those duties should be delegated to the 
state police as can reasonably be performed as a routine mat- 
ter in the ordinary course of patrol. Whenever a special squad 
becomes necessary or men are regularly diverted from patrol 
duty in order to serve other state departments, the dispersion 
of police effectives has commenced. 

Back of all such devices lies the pronounced disposition of 
legislative bodies, both state and municipal, to widen the 
scope of governmental regulation without providing the 
funds necessary for effective supervision and enforcement. 
The police sphere is already so wide as to make it but a short 
step to add functions that are wholly foreign to police duty. 
Hence it is the cumulative effect that threatens seriously to 
diminish the number of active patrolmen and to divert the 
attention of the remainder from what must always be the 
fundamentals of police work. 

Limitations on Police Powers 

Although the jurisdiction of the state police is of the broad- 
est nature, being in some instances extended to include activi- 
ties beyond the ordinary scope of police administration, the 
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legislatures of several states have imposed certain limitations 
upon the exercise of the powers which they have granted. 
Some of these are without special significance and constitute 
merely assurances that the force shall be employed in a proper 
and a legal manner, or declarations of a policy to that effect. 
Thus in West Virginia the state police are enjoined not to 
“interfere with the rights or property of any person except 
for the prevention of crime” and are prohibited from acting 
as election officials or detailing or ordering any member to 
duty near any voting precinct. Such formal provisions reflect 
not only legislative distrust of a compact, highly organized 
and armed body, but also a past record of failure in the demo- 
cratic control of public agencies other than the newly created 
state police. 

Far more important are those statutory provisions restrict- 
ing the exercise of state-wide power with respect to riots and 
disorder. Quite without exception these have been intro- 
duced to meet the demands of organized labor and as a 
formal disavowal of any intention arbitrarily to interfere with 
the lawful rights of participants in industrial conflicts. There 
is also the challenging fact that American communities are 
inclined to resent the use of outside forces for the suppression 
of local disturbances. If all these were able regularly to main- 
tain order without other aid, the matter might easily be 
settled. Experience has shown, however, that actual and fla- 
grant disorder has frequently required the interposition of 
the military power of the state or nation. Where adequate 
state police forces have been established the state government 
has naturally employed them whenever local conditions 
seemed to require intervention. The question has thus been 
squarely raised as to what restrictions, if any, should be placed 
upon their use. 

The beginning of such limitations may be traced to a prac- 
tice that originated in Pennsylvania. This force was placed 
in the field in 1906, and almost from the outset found itself 
engaged in recurrent strike duty. It also found that the 
sheriffs in certain sections were rather too prompt in de- 
manding aid from the state police when the gravity of the 
situation did not warrant it. Some local officers, at least, were 
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glad enough thns to avoid a duty which is always unpleasant, 
and upon occasion may be both politically and personally 
hazardous. It therefore early became the invariable custom 
of the superintendent to require a statement from the local 
authorities declaring that the situation was beyond their con- 
trol and asking for the assistance of the state force. If such 
statement was supported by the findings and reports of the 
local state police detachment, and the governor gave his ap- 
proval, the necessary detachments were mobilized at the point 
of disorder and took charge. This policy has been continued 
without modification up to the present time. 

Provisions based upon the Pennsylvania practice have been 
incorporated in the statutes constituting several other forces. 
When the New York State Police was established in 1917, a 
concession was made to organized labor by a statutory re- 
striction on the use of the state police in the suppression of 
public disorder. The act creating the New York force provides 
that it shall not act to suppress riot or disorder within the 
limits of any city except by direction of the governor or upon 
the request of the mayor when approved by the governor. 
Somewhat similar limitations, established either by law or by 
regulation, have been adopted in New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Maryland, Indiana, and Louisiana. On the other hand, 
full control over the use of state police for riot duty is denied 
to the governor of New Jersey, where the force may not be 
employed ‘*as a posse'' in any municipality having a regularly 
organized police force except by order of the governor acting 
upon request from the local governing body. 

It will be noted that the self-imposed practice of Penn- 
sylvania differs from the statutory requirements of the other 
states in that it applies not alone to cities, as in New York, 
or to municipalities generally, as in New Jersey, but extends 
to all portions of the state. The New Jersey statute wmuld 
seem to be open to the criticism that it permits the govern- 
ing body of the municipality to decide whether or not the 
state police shall be called upon. Although the issue has not 
as yet been raised there, it is easy to imagine the obstructive 
tactics which might be resorted to in a city or borough coun- 
cil whenever the question of state intervention was raised. 
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Maintetiao.ce o£ the public peace and good order would 
immediately become the subject of debate. Indeed, the exact- 
ing requirements of the New Jersey statute go so far in their 
effort to destroy both local and state executive responsibility 
that they may partially defeat the real purpose. For if in 
any given situation the mayor or the governor becomes con- 
vinced that state intervention is required, there is nothing 
to prevent the mayor requesting, or the governor command- 
ing, the national guard to mobilize for that purpose. In all 
serious emergencies, the best that the New Jersey provision 
can hope to accomplish is delay, and it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether this does not operate squarely against the 
public interest. 

Occasionally the restrictions upon riot duty are so shrill 
and incisive that even the stilted phraseology of statutes 
cannot conceal the underlying distrust of an armed and dis- 
ciplined police body. Thus a Mississippi act declares that 
. the state highway patrol shall never, by anyone, or 
under any circumstances be ordered, instructed, required, 
or obligated to perform the duties or functions properly 
devolving under the law to the organized militia of this 
state, nor shall said patrol ever be used in any strike, lockout 
or other labor controversy . . Though the police prob- 
lems arising in connection with industrial disputes are far 
from being solved, it may fairly be questioned whether such 
broad and undiscriminating prohibitions upon a civil police 
organization offer solutions more promising than the use of 
armed force by the national guard, or the declaration of 
martial law. 

In Connecticut the activities of the state police in sup- 
pressing riots or civil commotion are limited to cases which 
have received the approval of the governor, and then only 
after preliminary warning has been given to the rioters. 
Massachusetts has introduced a novel and highly significant 
element into the situation by requiring that the force '‘shall 
not be used or called upon for service in any industrial dis- 
pute, unless actual violence has occurred therein, and then 
only by order of the governor.'* This provision goes to the 
root of the entire matter by placing the emphasis upon sup- 
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pression of violence. With the practice and experience of 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Connecticut as a background, 
it may well serve as a basis for a more harmonious adjustment 
of the labor difiS-Culty. 

Management of Personnel 

Unlike most urban forces, four out of five state police 
establishments operate outside the ordinary restrictions of 
civil service control. Although some of the organizations so 
administered have grossly abused the opportunity for the 
free development of personnel policies thereby offered, the 
best state forces are all still to be found in this independent 
category. So while there are confusing crosscurrents at work 
which through a process of erosion may ultimately wear away 
the distinctive state police procedures, they have not as yet 
made any material impression upon forces of the standard 
type. In Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Michigan the sole authority in the 
selection, promotion, discipline, and control of the rank 
file is the administrative head. In some instances, as in 
Massachusetts, these essential powers may be delegated in 
part to a board of officers who recommend action to the 
administrative head, while in other states the chief admin- 
istrator acts alone. In either event, the limitations provided 
by law permit the exercise of a wide administrative discre- 
tion. Although tenure-of-office acts are now in effect in one- 
third of the state forces, they are for the most part moderate 
in tone. Hence they have not, as yet, materially interfered 
with rigorous disciplinary standards. 

So it has come about that the state police of a number 
of jurisdictions have made long strides toward fitting their 
personnel policies to practical police needs, while at the same 
time adhering to the highest standards of nonpolitical ad- 
ministration. Their standards of selection are materially 
higher than those usually imposed by civil service commis- 
sions, character investigations are rigorously conducted, pro- 
cedures for determining the relative efficiency of aspirants 
for promotion have been developed, elaborate training pro- 
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grams are regularly offered, and a strict discipline is at all 
times enforced. 

It is a safe generalization that no group of police agencies 
employs the modern arts of recruit training more assiduously 
than do the state police. With few exceptions they have 
adopted the policy of giving the new state trooper a thorough 
and practical foundation in the principles, the laws, and the 
established practices which govern his calling. The training 
period varies from a month or six weeks in some forces up 
to six months, as in Pennsylvania. The influence of intensive 
technical instruction during some three to six months, to 
say nothing of the disciplinary effect of constant supervision 
and group coordination acquired through close-order drill, 
work an impressive change in the state police recruit. This is 
reflected in his bearing, his manner of address, his familiarity 
with the fundamentals of police practice and procedure, and 
many other desirable features of the modem policeman. 
When he finally dons the uniform of his corps and is assigned 
to duty in company with an experienced trooper, he consti- 
tutes a highly promising, though as yet untested, instrument 
of organized society. For while the selective process continues 
throughout the period of instruction, and unsuitable candi- 
dates are eliminated during this stage, experience has shown 
that only a vigorous disciplinary system can ultimately per- 
fect the work of selection. Although most of the state police 
forces emphasize military discipline during the training 
period, it is relaxed somewhat after assignment to active duty 
is made. From that point onward the task of protecting life 
and property is conducted in the customary police fashion, 
with military bearing and precision generally continuing to 
mark the state trooper’s work throughout his police career. 

Supplementary instruction for those eligible for promo- 
tion, as well as for troop officers generally, is a common fea- 
ture with the state police. Such advanced training has been 
especially well developed in Massachusetts, while in Indiana 
a four-year course and in Michigan a five-year cadet course 
are operated in conjunction with state colleges and univer- 
sities. By such devices all ranks are impressed with the fact 
that they are concerned with a living and growing body of 
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techniptl knowledge, and that their professional horizons 
must widen as their practical experience increases. 

Compensation and Welfare 

The methods employed in compensating, clothing, and 
housing the state police remain to be considered. Owing to 
the large areas to be protected and the modest numerical 
strength of the police establishments, it is only under the 
most pressing conditions that efforts have thus far been made 
to provide circulating patrols throughout the twenty-four 
hours of the day. It follows that the state trooper is subject 
to the demands of his calling at all hours of the day and 
night. Hence it is important that he should be housed in 
such a fashion that he may be immediately available, when 
**off duty,*' both to the general public and to his official 
superiors. Special housing arrangements carry with them the 
necessity for feeding the rank and file, not only at the various 
divisions and troop barracks, but throughout a widely dis- 
tributed system of substations also. It is to this incidental 
feature of modem rural protection that the so-called mili- 
tary characteristics may largely be attributed. The fact that 
the standard type of state police are commonly fed, quartered, 
clothed, and equipped by the state, are trained in the formal- 
ities of military bearing, address, and courtesies, lends them 
a superficially military appearance. 

The compensation scales of state police do not lend them- 
selves to direct comparison, largely because of the varying 
policies of the several forces with respect to providing sub- 
sistence and quarters, or commutation thereof. They range 
almost as widely as do municipal police salaries, though gen- 
erally at a lower dollar level. Even this spread is further 
amplified in some instances by the state providing various 
commodities and services which are not included under most 
state or local police systems. Thus the military parallel is 
emphasized. Yet in all essential matters they are civil officers 
like other police, but subjected to a more exacting discipline 
than local police authorities are commonly able to apply. 
Although the states have been slow to provide disability 
and death benefits, or adequate arrangements for superannu- 
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atiOD retirement, this feature of state police management is 
coming to be emphasized more and more as the years pass. 
Owing to the fact that many of the state forces have been 
established during the past twenty years, and that their per- 
sonnel turnover has been more rapid than in most municipal 
forces, the problem as it affects the rank and file has seldom 
assumed serious proportions. The isolated instances which 
have appeared from time to time have been taken care of by 
special means and without the aid of an established policy. 
The time has now arrived, however, when such questions 
must be squarely faced by state executives, legislators, and 
police administrators alike. With seventeen forces having 
neither death nor disability benefits for the rank and file, and 
with only a mere handful of the older organizations enjoying 
any provision whatever for superannuation retirement, most 
states are confronted with the need for immediate action in 
these neglected fields. However inadequate certain of the 
existing retirement systems may be, there is ample evidence 
that they will be extended and improved as the need for such 
changes becomes clearly apparent. Meanwhile, future obliga- 
tions are being assumed without current provision for their 
ultimate discharge. 

Law Enforcement 

The great majority of state police forces employ uniformed 
patrols as their chief medium of law enforcement. Loosely 
articulated forces like the highway patrols often set up dis- 
trict headquarters for the purpose of administering field 
activities, but permit each patrolman to function largely as 
an independent unit, operating from his own home as a base. 
The better organized forces avoid this dispersion of strength 
by maintaining not merely district (or troop) headquarters 
but also substations which are directly and continuously 
responsible to the district command. District stations are 
always large, completely equipped, and well-manned centers. 
The substations, on the other hand, may either be small 
state-owned buildings housing a limited personnel in charge 
of a noncommissioned officer, or they may be of a temporary 
character and subject to occasional change, thus providing 
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all parts of the patrol area with the quieting influence which 
the presence of a police station is assumed to afford. The dis- 
trict headquarters are intended to serve not alone as adminis- 
trative bases and as transport and communication centers, 
but also as fixed points on which to establish such reserves 
and mobile emergency units as the size of the force permits. 
The twenty state police establishments which make some 
effort at administrative decentralization along the lines de- 
scribed above maintain, all told, over 400 district stations 
or substations, about one-fourth of which are located in 
Pennsylvania. 

Because of the large areas involved, transportation is an 
especially important factor in state police work. The earliest 
forces either antedated the automobile or they came into 
existence before motorcars had acquired the universality 
which they enjoy today. Hence the first state police were 
mounted forces and so acquired a romantic quality which 
still adheres. Although the mounted trooper served to bring 
law and order to many remote districts, the ever-extending 
network of fine highways has diminished the need for him, 
and he has now virtually disappeared. The few horses still 
found in state police stables are employed in the training of 
recruits, for the control of certain types of highway trafl&c, 
and for occasional riot duty or the regulation of large assem- 
blages. New means of transport consist of over 4,000 auto- 
mobiles and 3,000 motorcycles, representing a ratio of .86 
motor vehicles per man. It may fairly be doubted whether 
any extensive police system anywhere has such a wealth of 
transport facilities as that enjoyed by the state police. 

Communications are in general tlxose used by other types 
of police systems, with the public telephone, teletype, radio- 
phone, and radiotelegraph most commonly employed. Despite 
the great areas to be covered by broadcasts and the technical 
difficulties encountered in securing anything like full cover- 
age, nearly all state forces have set up radio networks through 
which they not only maintain contact with a far-flung sys- 
tem of patrols but bring these police facilities within the 
reach of many small locah forces which could not otherwise 
be apprised of major crime occurrence. Teletype systems also 
are operated by state police, though to a lesser extent, and 
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here too local forces are encouraged to participate in their 
useJ 

Two-way radiophone communication between stations and 

patrol cars is now the merest commonplace in state police 
work, while the radiotype has been introduced on a limited 
experimental scale. These new devices render the areas of 
the several states far more compact, in a police sense, than 
they were when the first state police were placed on the road. 
Hence our severely localized police systems may eventually 
be consolidated because of the improved administrative con- 
trols provided by the new transport and communication 
systems. In any case it appears certain that the state trooper 
of the future, while enjoying better intelligence services than 
his early counterparts had at hand, will have less initiative 
and be less self-reliant than they were. The age of the motor- 
car and the radio has marked the passing of many fine 
and noble human institutions. TThe mounted trooper who 
brought law and order in his saddlebags to remote settle- 
ments and to the open country is surely not the least of the 
casualties due to mechanization. 

Relatively few of the state forces include detective bureaus 
in their setups. The familiar argument against dispersion 
through specialized personnel comes pretty close to being 
conclusive when applied to state police. Their numbers are 
too small to permit much subdivision of their work. They 
also experience somewhat the same difficulties in selecting 
suitable raw material for their detective bureaus as do the 
city forces, because adequate and reliable tests simply do not 
exist. The state police, for the most part, have been bound 
by no statutory mandates in this matter and have recognized 
no administrative distinction between crime suppression and 
criminal investigation.® Where special capacity is required 
in conducting an investigation, a trooper who possesses the 

TA further description of state police communication systems appears in 

Chap. IX. 

8 Except in Massachusetts, where a state detective body under dvil service 
control is maintained side by side with the noncivil service state patrol force 
Even so, many members of the latter body operate regularly as detectives 
Cf. Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Report of the Special Commission on 
Taxation and Public Expenditures, Part VII, pp. 16-17, lo-aa. Other states 
maintaining detective forces, such as New York and Pennsylvania, select their 
investigating personnel by relatively informal methods. 
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necessary qualifications may be taken from patrol and as- 
signed to the case. He does not thereby come under the 
immediate control of any other authority. He is still re- 
sponsible to his troop captain, and he returns to patrol duty 
when the case is closed. There are no complex administra- 
tive processes to be observed, there is no temporary shifting 
of responsibilities. The system is direct, simple, and compre- 
hensive. The only question of which it does not completely 
dispose is the matter of special training for special tasks. 

It is in deference to the latter feature that some of the 
larger forces exercising general police authority have estab- 
lished specialized investigative agencies for the assistance of 
the uniformed state patrols, and of any local forces which 
care to avail themselves of such central services. The results 
have not always equaled the expectations. The difficulties 
usually encountered in selecting competent detectives, and 
the rivalry of local forces which often resent state police 
participation in criminal cases, operate to discount the hopes 
once held out for this method.® Such limitations upon their 
full effectiveness will continue to apply until the state police 
either are able to increase their numbers to a point where 
greater decentralization of investigative activities is possible 
or until consolidation of local forces removes some of the 
overlapping layers of police service and tliereby simplifies 
the problems arising from duplicate investigations. 

One of the more difficult features of law enforcement in 
rural areas has been the overwhelming burden of highway 
traffic imposed upon the local constables. Abuses of their 
power in the form of speed traps or alliances with rural jus- 
tices has been one of the influences favoring establishment 

9 A formal statement made by the governor of Massachusetts over seventy 
years ago is still so apt in its current application as to bear repetition. In his 
inaugural address, delivered on January 4, 1867, Governor Alexander H. 
Bullock declared: [the state eonstabulary oreated two years before] has 

demonstrated that the representative of the power of the Commonwealth com- 
mands a respect and attains results which the municipal officer, embarrassed 
by local influences and associations, has failed to secure. 

‘'1 regret that the local police have not in all cases cordially cooperated 
with the constabulary of the state; and that in some instances they have 
manifested a disposition to impede rather than to assist this department of 
the executive power.” 
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of the State police. Another factor has been the obvious need 
for some general authority capable of applying uniform 
standards in traffic regulation. As already noted, many of the 
state police forces are in effect traffic law enforcement agen- 
cies and nothing else. Yet even the forces exercising general 
police authority have been confronted by the need for giving 
the rural traffic problem a considerable part of their atten- 
tion. In a few instances, and notably in Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New Jersey, there has been specialization of func- 
tion for the rank and file, with general police work and traffic 
work allocated to separate administrative units, while Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, and Indiana have been impelled to set 
up special headquarters units for intensive study of traffic 
hazards in order that the rank and file may be more effec- 
tively employed in reducing highway accidents. 

The advent of specialized accident investigation techniques 
now promises to throw new burdens upon uniformed state 
patrols, which may result in further dispersion of effective 
strength because of the apparent need for specialization. The 
situation differs so widely in the several states that no broad 
conclusions can easily be drawn, though it may be confidently 
predicted that, unless present tendencies toward specializa- 
tion are curbed, the uniformed state trooper, like the city 
patrolman, will become a vanishing institution. 

Politics in State Police 

With the extension of the various state police patterns to 
cover the entire country, certain features characteristic of the 
forces constituted along the lines of the Pennsylvania model 
have been lost. Indeed, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that as state police have increased in quantity, they have 
declined in quality. A very few state forces have plumbed the 
depths of political degradation. Such cases, though readily 
distinguishable from the general average as well as from the 
superior forces, are none the less a burden to the state police 
movement and to the large changes in our local, state, and 
federal systems which must precede its further development. 

Although the environment in which the state police experi- 
ment has been conducted is certainly more favorable than 
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that surrounding the police department of a large city, with 
political influences somewhat more remote in their applica- 
tion, the heads of even the most successful state forces can 
attest the partisan pressure that has been brought to bear 
upon them from time to time. In some of the older forces 
such efforts to influence the administration of the state police 
have so consistently proved unavailing that the administra- 
tors’ hands are now entirely free. In the light of American 
experience with the management and control of police, this 
freedom from partisan influence acquires special significance. 
For, while state police are not alone in winning a position of 
professional independence within the public service, they 
have accomplished it in a larger proportion of cases than 
have the local or federal forces. Thus the states promise to 
continue as a proving ground for some of the latest adapta- 
tions of the theory and practice of public management to 
the severely practical task of police administration. 

II. F3EDERAL POLICE 

In the police systems thus far considered, much of the 
fragmentation of the police function has been due to a desire 
to avoid the creation of unduly strong and cohesive police 
forces, while overlapping police activity has arisen largely 
from the fact that state and local governments themselves 
overlap in many respects, and that few exceptions have been 
made in favor of police lest local autonomy be invaded. 

Such influences had no part in shaping the federal police 
system. If that system is broken into many fragments and is 
featured by many overlapping patterns, it is largely because 
the law enforcement activities of the federal government were 
of slow growth, and only within recent years have emerged 
from obscurity. Most of them were created in the first in- 
stance as minor investigative agencies which after the lapse 
of several decades gradually acquired law enforcement as- 
pects of significance. Hence they are so solidly built into 
the bureaucratic structure that nothing short of a general 
administrative upheaval can be relied upon to dislodge them. 

This interlacing of law enforcement activities with others 
of a varied nature also renders it difficult to distinguish be- 
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tween agencies of a police character and those which, though 
they have their law enforcement aspects, are primarily con- 
cerned with intradepartmental inspections and investigations. 
Accordingly, there is a certain amount of debate, with result- 
ing uncertainty, concerning the actual scope of federal law 
enforcement work and the agencies charged therewith. For 
example, the Coast Guard, a large seagoing unit which patrols 
the sea and lake shores of the United States, is charged with 
general powers of criminal law enforcement. Here, quite 
clearly, is a police agency with a broad statutory jurisdiction, 
though one that is exercised largely within the limits of 
coastal waters. Yet the Coast Guard is not a civil police agency 
in the full sense of the term. Its recruiting, training of officer 
personnel and discipline are more closely related to military 
and naval precedents than are police forces proper. Symbolic 
of this traditional relationship is the fact that in the event of 
hostilities the Coast Guard is automatically transferred from 
the control of the Treasury to that of the Navy Department, 
and finds itself arrayed with the naval forces actively engaged 
in the national defense. Thus it acquires connotations similar 
to those of the Military Intelligence Division in the War De- 
partment and of the Intelligence Division in the Office of 
Chief of Naval Operations in the Navy. 

Agencies with Auxiliary Police Authority 

Other units possessing certain minor police characteristics 
include: 

1. Public Health Service (Treasury) is concerned with preventing 
the introduction of epidemic diseases into the United States. 
Division of Investigation (Interior) investigates offenses com- 
mitted by officers and employees of the Department of the 
Interior, as a kind of intradepartmental disciplinary agency. 

3. Various bureaus in the Department of Agriculture exercise 
limited police authority in connection with intradepartmental 
activities. 

4. Several bureaus in the Department of Commerce are similarly 
authorized. 

5. The Veterans* Administration, through a force of field ex- 
aminers under the Solicitor, seeks to protect the federal govern- 
ment from fraudulent claims made by veterans and others. 
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6. Two personnel units— the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission and the United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission— also investigate fraudulent representations as a part- 
of their regular administrative functioning. 

7. Certain more or less independent agencies are concerned 
either wholly or in part with unlawful trade practices; namely 
the Federal Trade Commission, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, Federal Alcohol Administration, Federal Communicar 
tions Commission, Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
United States Maritime Commission. 

8. Police operating within the National Park Service; Office ofl 
Indian Affairs (Interior); Bureau of Insular Affairs (War); 
Division of Territories and Island Possessions (Interior); Office 
of Island Governments (Navy); together with the regularly 
constituted police in the Territories and the Canal Zone. 

Among all of the foregoing agencies, those in the last cate- 
gory alone exercise general police authority within prescribed 
territorial limits. The others are auxiliary in their organiza- 
tion and functioning, and therefore do not properly belong 
within the police sphere. 

Regular Civil Police Agencies 

Our concern, therefore, is not with these.^^ Rather it is 
with the federal police agencies of a civil character that 
enforce penal statutes of general application throughout the 
domain of the national government. The units falling within 
this category may be broadly classified according to their 
purposes, as follows: 

L Protection of the National Revenue: 

1. Intelligence Unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
(Treasury), concerned primarily with major violations 
of internal revenue laws, including income tax laws. 

2. Enforcement Division of the Alcohol Tax Unit, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue (Treasury), concerned primarily 

10 For a more detailed treatment of the investigative and law enforcement 
units here excluded from further consideration, cf. Report on the Organiza- 
tion of Federal Law Enforcement Activities, prepared by the Brookings 
Institution for the Select Committee (Senate) to Investigate the Executive 
Agencies of the Government, 75th Congress, ist session, Washington, 1937, 
pp. 1-4, 6, I22?“124. 
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with violations of laws imposing taxes upon intoxi- 
cants. 

3. Division of Investigations and Patrol, Bureau of Cus- 
toms (Treasury), concerning primarily with smuggling 
and illegal exportation. 

II. Protection of Life and Property and Enforcement of Penal 

Statutes Generally: 

1. Federal Bureau of Investigation (Justice), exercises full 
police jurisdiction over all crimes which are not the 
immediate and special concern of other federal police 
agencies. 

2. Secret Service Division (Treasury), concerned with 
counterfeiting and forgery, and the protection of the 
President, his family, and the President-elect; with a 
broad though ill-defined jurisdiction over crimes affect- 
ing a long list of federal agencies. 

3. Bureau of Narcotics (Treasury), concerned generally 
with ail violations of statutes directed at the control of 
narcotic drugs. 

4. Post Office inspectors, concerned with mail losses, mail 
depredations, and violations of the postal laws generally; 
also with many noncriminal and administrative investi- 
gations which consume two-thirds of their time and 
effort. 

5. Immigration Border Patrol (Justice), concerned pri- 
marily with the smuggling of aliens and allied crimes. 

Numerical Strength 

Despite the transcontinental scope of the investigative and 
patrol agencies, the statutory jurisdictions of most of them 
are so narrow that they do not maintain a large personnel. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation has, all told, about 
10,000 employees, of whom only 40 per cent are directly 
engaged in investigations. The enforcement division of the 
Alcohol Tax Unit, and the two border patrols stand next in 
order of size, with a total of about 4,000 men, while the re- 
maining federal agencies are substantially smaller. Even 
including the services that are auxiliary to patrol and investi- 
gation, the entire federal police establishment does not 
reach 20,000 men. 

On the other hand, there are many more criminal investi- 
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gators in the seven federal agencies employing them than 
could be mustered by all other police units in the United 
States taken together. It follows that the federal police estab- 
lishment is not nearly so unimportant, in a numerical sense, 
as superficial comparisons with large patrol forces might seem 
to indicate. The most rapid growth has been experienced 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, which has had its 
jurisdiction greatly increased by Congress during the past 
two decades through a more complete utilization of federal 
powers to regulate interstate and foreign commerce, and the 
exercise of various postal and taxing powers. Notable addi- 
tions to its criminal jurisdiction during this period have 
included the National Stolen Property Act, the federal (Lind- 
bergh) kidnaping statutes, and others relating to extortion, 
fugitives, racketeering, firearms, and bank robberies. During 
the same years the growth of various central services con- 
ducted by the FBI for the benefit of local forces— identifica- 
tion, crime reporting, police training, and crime laboratory— 
has increased by leaps and bounds, thus requiring larger and 
larger quotas of headquarters employees for their current 
operation.^^ 

Management of Personnel 

There is notable lack of unity of design in the personnel 
systems of the various law enforcement services. Nearest ap- 
proach to a prevailing pattern is in their civil service status. 
With the single exception of the special agents of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the enforcement officers of the vari- 
ous agencies are all recruited, promoted, and disciplined 
under civil service regulations. Thus the FBI is singled out 
at the very start by its departure from accepted patterns. 
Here, as in the best of the state forces and a few municipal 
police establishments, one finds the highest standards of re- 
cruitment, training, and discipline under what is customarily 
viewed as the dubious auspices of a noncivil service regime. 

The FBI demands of its recruits that they be young, of 

n In addition to the four thousand agents engaged on investigative duties, 
the FBI employs about 7,000 fingerprint experts, technical men, and clerks. A 
description of these central services appears in Chap. IX. 
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sound physique, and of good educational background. Ap- 
pointments are made from graduates in law or accountancy, 
and for the special agent such professional training is an ab- 
solute prerequisite. The other federal police services accept 
many kinds of qualifications which are generally related to 
their specific work. Thus applicants for admission to the 
Secret Service must be "‘experienced in detective work"’; the 
Narcotics Bureau declares a preference for men with formal 
training in medicine or pharmacy, but through various 
alternatives will accept as little as one year of practical expe- 
rience in these fields, plus one year of service as a criminal 
investigator; while the Post Office Inspectors, who are se- 
lected under civil service rules from those having four years 
of prior experience in the postal service, are apportioned 
both by states and by party affiliation. That such partisan 
influences and artificial residence qualifications should have 
survived so many major improvements in personnel manage- 
ment merely serves to heighten the contrasts in federal police 
work. 

All of these agencies provide some form of in-service train- 
ing. The FBI requires that the recruit shall receive full-time 
practical and theoretical instruction for sixteen weeks at the 
outset, with qualifying examinations of frequent occurrence 
thereafter, and annually supplemented by two to four weeks 
of review courses. The Immigration Border Patrol subjects 
its recruits to three months of intensive instruction at the 
beginning of their official service, with retraining courses 
made available for those who are able to attend in special 
groups from time to time thereafter. 

Police training in some of the other federal agencies ap- 
pears casual and indifferent by comparison. The Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue provides its recruits 
with preliminary training through the medium of syllabi and 
correspondence courses covering a period of six weeks or less; 
in the Alcohol Tax Unit's Enforcement Division, personal 
instruction or correspondence courses are given for two or 
three weeks; the Bureau of Narcotics offers a correspondence 
course in ‘‘Constitution and Law,- which is supplemented by 
practical instruction in the handling of firearms; while re- 
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emits in the Secret Service are individually schooled at dis- 
trict headquarters for a week or two, and in addition receive 
practical instruction in the processes of manufacturing 
genuine and counterfeit money and securities, and in the 
examination of questioned documents. The training pro- 
grams of the Customs Border Patrol and of the Post Office 
Inspectors are also informal and decentralized. 

The only units giving any special recognition to the pro- 
bationary period as part of the selective process are the 
Immigration Border Patrol (one year), and the Post Office 
Inspectors and Narcotics Bureau (six months each). 

With such widely varying standards in the management of 
personnel, it is but natural that the salary differential of the 
several federal forces should be rather pronounced. In such 
a heterogeneous collection of unstandardized grades and 
positions, it is difficult to draw hard and fast comparisons 
between the several forces. Yet this much may be said and 
said positively: grade for grade the compensation scales of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation are the highest in the federal 
police service, and in most instances they hold this position 
by such a wide margin that there can be no doubt of their 
primacy. This is not to suggest that the scale is excessive. On 
the contrary, it may merely be one more manifestation of the 
willingness and desire of the American people to pay well 
for superior service. 

Distribution of Personnel 

Federal police personnel is located not alone at the seat 
of government but throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States, its territories and possessions. Such a scheme 
of distribution, necessarily wide, involves problems of organi- 
zation and supervision that are of the first magnitude. The 
generally successful operation of these federal agencies with 
their far-flung systems of local offices and detachments indi- 
cates that the difficulties involved in the administrative con- 
trol of police over a wide front are not insuperable. But 
fragmentation of federal police jurisdiction does operate to 
produce duplicating activities and duplicate field oflSces, each 
with its supervisory, clerical, and stenographic personnel. 
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Said the Brookings Institution in 1937: ''No two of these 
agencies have adopted the same system of districting; but in 
a number of cities it is possible to find the district head- 
quarters, or at least a suboffice, of each of the agencies. . . . 
The districts coincide much less frequently than do the loca- 
tions of the field offices.*'^^ 

With over 400 field offices in 123 cities located in 48 states, 
a situation was thereby created seriously threatening to any 
integral character the federal police system might have. So 
far as the various Treasury units are concerned, the situation 
has been recognized to the extent that they have been fitted 
into a scheme of fifteen law enforcement districts, with a 
single headquarters city designated for each district. By means 
of interbureau coordinating committees some problems have 
been simplified, but without removing the duplications or 
improving relations with police in other federal departments. 

The situation of the Customs and Immigration Border 
Patrols, maintained by the Treasury and Justice departments 
respectively, has proved to be especially difficult. These two 
patrol bodies are distributed along the land and sea borders 
of the United States, on which the Customs Patrol maintains 
5 headquarters offices and 15 substations and the Immigra- 
tion Patrol operates from 10 district headquarters and 23 
subdistricts. As already indicated above, these two bodies 
exercise their respective jurisdictions in entirely separate and 
distinct spheres of law enforcement. At least they are distinct 
so far as the statutory definitions of subject matters are con- 
cerned. Yet in a geographic sense they overlap each other for 
almost every mile of our international boundaries. While one 
force is primarily concerned with the smuggling of goods and 
the other with the smuggling of aliens, each is projected into 
a situation where it is obliged to exercise the jurisdiction 
granted to the other. The Customs Patrol seizes not only 
general merchandise illegally brought into the United States, 
but also narcotics and intoxicating liquors. It apprehends 
persons engaged in smuggling such goods, and also those who 
participate in the illegal entry of aliens. Conversely, the 
Immigration Patrol emphasizes the traffic in aliens, but also 

12 op, cit,, pp. 100 iff. 
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makes many arrests and seizures for customs violations.^^ It 
is diiEcult indeed to see how these two rival services could 
act otherwise than as they do/ although the claim of each that 
its separate existence is necessary to adequate enforcement 
of a special type of penal statute is not supported by their 
actual operations. 

At some of the small stations along the national frontiers, 
only one of these patrol services will be represented, with 
the understanding that it will enforce both the customs and 
the immigration laws and regulations. Both sides admit that 
this makes for economy, but object that the performance of 
the rival force is unsatisfactory because of lack of interest in 
enforcing statutes lying beyond the narrow horizons of the 
patrol service concerned. This represents the most common, 
as well as the most objectionable, result of overspecializa- 
tion.^^ 

13 A Special compilation made for the two fiscal years 1930 and 1931 shows 
the following striking comparisons in the range of work conducted by the 


two border patrols: 




Value of narcotics seized: 


Number of automobiles seized: 


Immigration Patrol 

. . $ 833 

Immigration Patrol 

i,irS 

Customs Patrol 

1,781 

Customs Patrol 

2,222 

Number of narcotics seizures: 

Number of other conveyances 


Immigration Patrol 

. 20 

seized : 


Customs Patrol 

19 

Immigration Patrol 

298 

Value of general merchandise 

Customs Patrol ..... . 

854 

seized: 


Number of persons apprehended: 


Immigration Patrol 

. $17,212 

By Immigration Patrol (and 


Customs Patrol - 

, 28,786 

delivered over to customs 


Gallons of liquor seized: 

authorities) 

1,363 

Immigration Patrol 

. 86,678 

By Customs Patrol (and de- 


Customs Patrol 

. 276,877 

livered over to immigration 
authorities) 

982 


14 When the Department of Labor conducted an inquiry some years ago 
into the operation of joint services by the two patrols, the committee in chax'ge 
declared that it was '‘impressed with the showing that at many small ports of 
entry ... as many as four officers are simultaneously on duty at one small 
port, with insufficient work to keep one man busy. . . . There is no doubt 
that at these small ports of entry one officer, if clothed with the necessary 
authority, could take over the duties now being performed by the several 
officers.” Yet the committee expressed concern about “unsatisfactory work of 
customs officers” when entrusted with immigration functions, and listed what 
it described as “glaring examples” of “lack of coopeiation” and “uncoordi- 
nated activities” of the two patrol forces, and proposed that tliey be con- 
solidated under the control of the immigration authorities- (Memorandum 
submitted by a “committee of immigration officers representing both the 
Canadian and Mexican Boid^xs,’' on The Possible Consolidation of Border 
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Problems of Jurisdiction 

Thus problems of jurisdiction and of interforce admin- 
istration crowd in on every hand. The points at which dupli- 
cations occur are roughly indicated in Fig. VI. With 28 
possible duplicating relationships, 20 are actually involved 
in this restricted group of 8 police agencies. If a broader 
definition of federal police were employed so as to inelude 
the other investigative units listed above, the situation would 
defy graphic representation. 

Conflicts among federal police agencies are of so varied a 
nature that they sometimes run almost the entire gamut of 
bureaucratic rivalry, distrust, and intrigue. This is not to say 
that interdepartmental cooperation among the various police 
forces is not attempted, or that it does not yield substantial 
results. Such cooperation is necessary as a modus vivendi for 
each of the agencies and much time, thought, and effort is 
expended in maintaining it. Yet as a discriminating student 
of the subject has observed, '‘one should not gain the impres- 
sion . . . that the federal crime control agencies live and 
work together like members of a happy family, each zealously 
observing the Golden Rule. As a matter of fact, each is busy 
trying to dig out from under its own work; and naturally 
each thinks of itself first.'*^® 

Quite different considerations apply to the overlapping 
police jurisdictions of the state and federal governments, 
since these arise not only out of administrative relationships, 
but also from the fact that some of the national crime legis- 
lation has been frankly directed at enlarging the federal 
police sphere, at the ultimate expense of that of the state 
and local governments. For example, when Congress enacts 
laws punishing attacks upon banks brought within the orbit 
of federal control, such penal statutes are intended not 
merely to supplement state laws on the subject or to fill the 


Activities and Discontinuance of Unnecessary Government Officers,, type- 
written manuscript dated October 23, 1933; ci, also, typewritten memorandum 
of November 15, 1933, Rc: Practicability of a Consolidated Border Patrol 
Service.) 

15 A. C. Millspaugh, Crime Control by the National Government, p. 103. 
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iaterstices which may exist between the state and federal 
systems o£ criminal law and administration. On the contrary, 
it is the purpose of such' laws to give the federal govern- 



Tig. VI 

Interrelations in Federal Law Enforcement. Generalized chart showing the 
points at which duplication in police jurisdiction occurs most frequently 

ment the power to punish criminal acts which are "already 
punishable under state laws, and to prosecute persons who 
violate the federal statutes if the national government can 
apprehend them before the police of state or local govern- 
ments can do so. Some of the Statutes have produced duplica- 
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tion where none existed before. In this fashion' the problems 
of interforce cooperation between local police agencies have 
in effect been by-passed, with a single federal force conduct- 
ing an integrated investigation over large areas and without 
regard to state or local boundaries. Such departures have had, 
for the most part, enthusiastic police support from all levels 
of government, and seem also to have enjoyed the unquali- 
fied approval of the American people, grown weary of the 
cycle of futility imposed by voluntary cooperation among 
tlxousands of local forces. Still there is no blinking the fact 
that a new type of police duplication has been created, and 
that it will require the most careful administrative guidance 
of federal, state, and local police if ruinous collisions of 
interest are to be avoided. This, and this alone, offers hope 
for practical solutions in both present and future, since the 
duplications involved in federal and state penal laws cannot 
be eliminated without destroying the very element of um 
trammeled action by federal police that the new acts of 
Congress were intended to provide. 

Coordination versus Consolidation 

One notes a rising interest in the administrative problems 
created by our overlapping federal police agencies, and many 
and varied are the plans for correcting the defects that arise 
from them. Three general types of proposals are advanced: 
(i) those involving a reallocation of police functions among 
the federal departments, bureaus, and divisions, without 
abandoning any of the existing police units; (2) those con- 
solidating the various police units and setting up a single 
federal bureau of investigation and patrol in the Department 
of Justice; (3) those providing some form of coordination 
of the existing machinery, such as interdepartmental com- 
mittee or a single law enforcement coordinator (attached 
to the Bureau of the Budget or elsewhere in the Executive 
Office of the President), with advisory powers only. 

Standing alone, no one of these devices seems to promise a 
solution of the federal police problem. Any mere redistribu- 
tion of administrative responsibilities and authorities would 
at best be a kind of statutory cheese-paring, and might greatly 
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complicate the practical business o£ law enforcement by 
building even higher the bureaucratic fortifications now 
separating some of the agencies. At the other extreme, any 
thoroughgoing plan of consolidation would be vigorously 
opposed by federal oflScers with administrative axes to grind, 
as well as by those who are fearful of the political and social 
effects of any concentration of police authority. EiEorts at 
outright consolidation in the past have been easily thwarted 
by such influences. The third angle of approach is almost 
barren of promise of any ameliorative effort if it merely takes 
the form of an interagency committee which is charged with 
securing cooperative action. For this device is predicated 
upon the assumption that there are vested interests in the 
several units which must not be impaired by anything that 
seeks to regulate the functioning of independent police units 
or by anything resembling administrative authority or com- 
pulsion. Hence it is objectionable upon that ground alone. 
The proposal for a single coordinating officer who is inde- 
pendent of any of the law enforcement agencies may possess 
some merit, particularly if he were authorized to work out 
detailed programs for the transfer of functions among the 
several agencies; for the consolidation of functions in those 
specific instances where the facts strongly indicated the de- 
sirability of such action; and for the constant maintenance 
of a coordinating influence among the twoscore other federal 
agencies, which will in any case continue to exercise their 
respective fragments of the law enforcement function. 

When all the available evidence is put together, one feature 
stands out. Some degree of consolidation is clearly necessary 
if the federal police machine is to possess any discernible 
coherence whatever. Most clearly falling within this category 
are the general law enforcement activities of the Secret Serv- 
ice division and the Post Office Inspectors, which could be 
absorbed by the Federal Bureau of Investigation without 
any extension of its present statutory powers or major change 
in its structural organization. At a single stroke a consider- 
able part of existing administrative conflict and duplication 
of effort would thereby be eliminated. 

There is less agreement as to some of the other independent 
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agencies; for example, whether the Customs and Immigration 
Border Patrols should be consolidated, or whether they 
should merely be required to work out a more complete 
interchange of responsibility at various ports of entry.^® Other 
questions on which there is no agreement revolve around the 
transfer of the Enforcement Division of the Alcohol Tax 
Unit, and the Bureau of Narcotics, both now located in the 
Treasury, to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Perhaps time and the light which further study should 
provide will offer more clear-cut solutions. That mere lapse 
of time, which is not employed in clarifying these and related 
problems, will not alone operate to place the federal police 
system upon a more satisfactory basis, seems self-evident. 
To produce a smoothly functioning machine there must be 
not only a transfer of functions, but also consolidation of 
certain agencies and a close administrative coordination of 
others. Meanwhile there appears to be little foundation for 
the fear that centralizing tendencies in police work may 
operate to aggrandize unduly the position of the federal 
government in law enforcement. The whole constitutional 
basis of our federal system and the position of the states 
within that system operate to limit the scope of federal law 
enforcement. Added to this is the patent fact that a national 
government that is unable to piece together the few score 
fragments into which its police authority has been broken 
would be overwhelmed by the task of absorbing some tens of 
thousands of local police agencies. Though our police mecha- 
nism needs simplifying, that is a job both for the states and 
the federal government, each operating within its own con- 
stitutional sphere. For the present at least, the traditional 
system seems secure from any acquisitive designs by the 
federal government. 

16 On May 23, 1940, President Roosevelt transmitted to Congress Reorgari’ 
ization Plan No. V, prepared in accordance with the provisions of Section 4 of 
the Reorganization Act of 1939 (Public, No. 19, y6th Congress, 1st session), 
approved April 3, 1939. The Immigration and Naturalization Service (in- 
cluding the Immigration Border Patrol) was thereby transferred from the 
Department of Labor to the Department of Justice. While this major shift 
in administrative control did not simplify the problem of synthesizing the 
work of the two border patrols, it is important in that it brought partial 
integration of federal police agencies one degree closer to fulfillment. 
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POLICE CONTROL 


The term “police control” is almost inherently ambiguous. 
It consists of two elements: popular control over general 
policies, and the control commonly exercised by administra- 
tive heads in directing the day-to-day operations of the rank 
and file. Theoretically there is no conflict between the two 
objectives. If popular controls are to be effective they must 
not only guide the major policies of the police force, but 
must also indirectly influence the manner in which such 
policies are applied by the several ranks and grades in con- 
ducting the routine of police work. It is for this reason that 
the term “police control” in its broader sense has proved to 
be a useful aid to generalized thinking on police problems 
and has served to focus attention upon both administrative 
programs and the manner of their execution. 

Nevertheless, the constituent elements of the term involve 
widely differing factors. Police control in the sense of popular 
determination of basic policies involves many abstract ideas 
concerning the democratic process, as well as certain severely 
practical considerations that arise out of the defective func- 
tioning of that process. It invades a field of political theory 
enjoying few scientific features and is a blend of historical 
perspective, high aspiration, and a shrewd judgment of the 
possibilities and limitations of people in the mass. 

By contrast with such vague concepts, police control in 
the sense of regulating the details of police operations is 
relatively concrete. It involves such matters as the technical 
means for so organizing the available personnel that compe- 
tent police leadership, when secured, can operate effectively. 

3t04 
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It is concerned not so much with the extent to which popular 
controls can be trusted to guide and direct the course of 
police protection as with the administrative relationships 
which should exist between the component parts of the police 
organism. 

In view of the widely differing angles of approach charac- 
terizing these two elements of police control, it is necessary 
and even desirable to treat them separately, though the 
point is worthy of the emphasis of repetition, that under our 
democratic patterns these elements are intimately related and 
sometimes exercise a direct influence upon each other. 

The search for some means for keeping police operations 
within the bounds of constitutional rights and guaranties, 
and of preventing them from becoming unduly repressive, 
probably is inspired in part by the age-old popular fear and 
distrust of armed force. Professional military and police 
forces both came into existence in response to the need for 
defensive measures, to be executed by trained specialists who 
are armed with extraordinary powers to act with vigor and 
decision. Both have therefore been the subject of concern, 
lest they override not only private rights of long standing, but 
also the established processes of civil government. One device 
for controlling military power is to place its general regular 
tion and control in the hands of a nonprofessional adminis^ 
trator who is displaced with sufficient frequency to prevent 
eventual domination by the technically skilled military caste. 
Something akin to this device has been used also in regulat- 
ing the police function. Professional police administrators 
have been subordinated at times to the daily supervision of 
legislative committees, administrative boards, and lay direct- 
ing heads, who, no matter what their general competence 
might be, could make no pretense at specialized skill in police 
management. The favorable and unfavorable effects of this 
policy upon police leadership are reserved for later considera- 
tion. It is necessary here, however, to trace its development 
as a major device of popular control.^ 

iFosdick*s American Police Systems coxit2i.im (pp. 58-187) what is still the 
most comprehensive and best treatment of the development of police control 
in American cities. 
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Early Forms of Police Control 

Popular election was the earliest of the various expedients 
to make its appearance. During the early colonial period, the 
sheriff and constable were the only police officers, who soon 
came to be chosen for short elective terms. With the rise of 
the cities separately organized night and day watches were 
organized, and at this point the practice of appointment 
began to make substantial headway. 

The power of appointment, together with the general duty 
of controlling and directing police affairs, was often lodged 
in a standing committee of the city council. The origin of this 
practice traces back to the lengthy struggle for mastery waged 
by kings and parliaments. When the latter finally gained the 
upper hand, they consolidated their gains by subordinating 
executive authority to the legislative branch of government. 
The method was well established in England when our 
colonial governments were set up and, although the whole 
conflict between executive and legislative control was dupli- 
cated here, it reached the same conclusion and was of shorter 
duration than that which had earlier taken place in England. 
Thus the early history of police in America was marked by 
the dissensions that are an inevitable feature of practically 
all representative popular assemblies. Such collisions of pol- 
icy have their value in the legislative process, but are a 
burden to administration. Under their impact, standards of 
consistent performance were forgotten and the emphasis of 
police operations was changed with each shift in the political 
scene. Situations requiring prompt action were subjected to 
the dilatory effects of prolonged debate. Others requiring vig- 
orous and decisive handling were disposed of in accordance 
with legislative compromise. Appointments to police office, 
whether high or low, were made in strict accord with partisan 
interest and were often for limited terms. Geographical 
representation in appointments was assured through a log- 
rolling process which gave to each member of the legislative 
committee the right to designate a certain number of police 
incumbents. Through it all ran the usual characteristics of 
the legislative scene— representation of interests, responsive- 
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ness to temporary changes in popular opinion, rotation in 
office, protracted debate, and the compromise of issues. Their 
effect upon police administration was so unfavorable that, 
while direct legislative control of police administration was 
ascendant, little or no progress in police methods could be 
made. So long as the system of legislative direction prevailed, 
the policeman’s art was unable to emerge from its original 
stage of rudimentary watchman duty, performed by unskilled 
casual laborers. 

Control by Administrative Boards 

The next major change in the form of popular control 
occurred during the middle decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It involved an abandonment of the practice of lodging 
administrative supervision in legislative committees, and the 
substitution of administrative boards which were sometimes 
ex officio in their composition, sometimes specially appointed 
for the purpose. Such departures were hailed at the time as 
impressive reforms in police management and ushered in a 
period of experimentation in multiple control that still 
exercises a certain influence upon American police forces. 
The new boards were of great variety. Judges, mayors, and 
city Gouncilmen were propelled into the technical direction 
of police affairs. Private citizens who were engrossed with 
their own personal concerns and had no experience in super- 
vising public undertakings were given similar responsibil- 
ities. Almost invariably such service was of a part-time charac- 
ter. Often it was not only inexpert, but meddlesome. 

Charges of partisanship brought further changes. Biparti- 
san boards were substituted for unipartisan boards, and these 
revived the familiar logrolling devices employed by legisla- 
tive committees. In desperation, new boards were set up 
under the style and pretense that they were nonpartisan in 
character. However it does not appear that any of them, 
whether denominated unipartisan, bipartisan, or nonparti- 
san, ever rose above party and partisanship. Their composi- 
tion as lay, inexpert, and representative bodies went far to 
assure that result. Both police management and police pro- 
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tection continued to flounder in a morass of political uncer- 
tainty, intrigue, partisanship, and corruption. 

As the nineteenth century wore on to its close, the urban- 
ization of America was accelerated. The “Shame of the 
Cities” was in the making. Rural constituencies viewed such 
developments with alarm. They clung to the early American 
culture, but the great sprawling cities were producing a new 
culture— polyglot, alien, and a menace to the old order. 
Mounting urban populations threatened the legislative con- 
trol which had been exercised by landed proprietors great 
and small. Police corruption was well publicized and rode 
high on this rising tide of urban domination. So state legis- 
latures, which still reflected a predominant rural influence, 
struck, and struck swiftly. In practically every great city of 
America, and in many smaller places, local control of police 
was swept away by statute, and police administrators ap- 
pointed by state authorities were substituted. 

State Control of Local Police Forces 

Quite aside from abuses arising under local control, there 
was a certain theoretical justification for such drastic action. 
After all, the states retained certain attributes of sovereignty. 
In contemplation of law they were the reservoirs of police 
authority. The laws which the local police enforced were 
state laws, and the state appeared to owe a duty to its citizens 
to assure tm adequate and equal enforcement of them. 

So ran the theory justifying state intervention, and even 
today, after more than half a century of unsuccessful experi- 
ence, it is difficult to pick flaws in this underlying philosophy. 
Yet the scheme met with little success. The reasons for its 
failure are apparent on the surface. For one thing, the theory 
of state control of the police function was not uniformly 
applied. It was primarily directed at the larger cities, by 
legislatures seeking to assure a continuance of rural domina- 
tion in public affairs. Hence it became necessary to continue 
to impose the burden of fiscal support of the police upon the 
locality affected, and in some cases to require local legislative 
bodies to appropriate whatever sums the state-appointed 
police authorities might require, under penalty of fine and 
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imprisonment for failure to comply. Since the police author- 
ity thereby virtually becomes the fiscal appropriating author- 
ity, it is usually constituted as a deliberative body, and there- 
upon the whole system is affected by the familiar weaknesses 
of board control. . 

Moreover, the cities thus singled out as objects of attack 
were generally of a differing political party inclination from 
that prevailing in the rural districts. Naturally, and almost 
inevitably, the police ofiicials designated by the state govern- 
ment were not in political harmony with a majority of the 
people whom they were charged with protecting; and al- 
though rural standards of private conduct differed materially 
from those prevailing in the large cities, an effort was made 
to impose them. 

Thus the whole scheme was foredoomed to failure. Colli- 
sions between municipal authorities and those managing the 
police force on behalf of the state were of common occur- 
rence. Police costs rose because police boards were not even 
indirectly responsible to the local taxpaying public which 
they served, and with a few exceptions, the quality of police 
service was not improved. So in city after city the unsuccessful 
experiment was abandoned and the local forces were returned 
to local control 2 

Effect of Commission Government Charters 

The next major change in police control occurred in the 
first decade of this century, with the enactment of so-called 
commission government charters for many cities. Their out- 
standing feature is the combination of both executive and 
legislative powers in a small commission elected by popular 
vote. Usually the commission numbers only five members, 
among whom the various departments of the city govern- 
ment are parceled out for purposes of administrative super- 

^The system still endures in Missouri (St. Louis, Kansas City, and St. 
Joseph); Maryland (Baltimore); Massadiusetts (Boston and Fall River); Maine 
(Lewiston); New Hampshire (Berlin, Bover, Exeter, Laconia, Manchester, 
Nashua, Portsmouth, and SomerswortJh), In the foregoing cities police boards 
are appointed by state authority, except in Boston and Baltimore, each of 
which has a single administrative head of the police force who is designated 
by the governor. 
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vision. Quite aside from any basic shortcomings of this 
scheme as a form of local government stands the fact that the 
member of the commission who is designated as commis- 
sioner of public safety is charged with the management not 
only of the police force, but of the fire-fighting force as well, 
with building regulation and occasionally also health and 
welfare thrown in for good measure. Thus amateur super- 
vision by a popularly elected and transient police adminis- 
trator is complicated by the demands of other important 
municipal services. 

Police forces enjoying even a moderate success under such 
control devices are so few and far between it may confidently 
be asserted that the future of police development does not lie 
in this direction. Indeed, the entire commission government 
plan has gone into a decline during recent years, many of 
the cities which adopted it either turning to the council- 
manager form or reverting to the older mayor-and-council 
system under which they had previously operated. 

Unity of Command 

During the later stages of the municipal police develop- 
ments which have just been traced, the police facilities of the 
state and federal governments were winning increasingly im- 
portant places for themselves in the field of law enforcement. 
It is a highly significant fact that these more modern agencies 
have with few exceptions avoided multiple control— whether 
exercised by legislative committees or by administrative 
boards— but rather are placed under unified command, such 
as has characterized many local forces from the very begin- 
ning of modern police systems. 

Even more significant is the manner in which unified 
direction of the older municipal forces has persisted down 
through the years, unaflEected in its basic outlines by the 
rather wide variety of substitutes with which it has been 
obliged to compete. Recent decades have seen a steadily 
accelerating movement away from the device of popular con- 
trol by popular election and also from the cumbersome 
mechanics of multiple control by administrative boards. 

As matters now stand the situation may be summarized 
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in broad and general terms as follows: the police of most of 
Giir cities and states, and all of the federal police agencies, are 
directed by appointed administrators rather than by elected 
heads or administrative boards. Appointment of town and 
village constables is becoming increasingly common and the 
sheriff remains the sole type of law enforcement officer who 
characteristically enjoys elective status. Thus although there 
is as yet no uniformity of practice, the trend is too clear to 
permit real doubt as to the ultimate result. American police 
administrators seem destined to be appointed by general 
executive officers and to exercise their proper powers free 
from the indecisions and confusions that go hand in hand 
with multiple control. 

That the vivid lessons of experience have not been more 
quickly and generally learned is probably due to the fact that 
as a people we fear executive authority and almost instinc- 
tively turn to legislative assemblies for protection against 
executive abuses. Police service is so prominently associated 
with executive authority in the public mind that it is but 
natural it should find itself more narrowly restricted by 
control devices than most other functions of civil govern- 
ment. Possibly this popular attitude of suspicion will con- 
tinue indefinitely to influence police patterns; but it does 
not follow from this that the old and outworn formulae will 
be repeatedly revived and applied in our later efforts toward 
police control. 

Control Through Lay Administrators 

Remaining to be considered is another device to bring 
police activity into focus with popular attitudes. It consists 
in selecting the police commander from the mass of the peo- 
ple generally, rather than from the ranks of the police force, 
sometimes coupling this with provisions concerning official 
term which give some assurance that the tenure of the incum- 
bent will not be unduly long. When limited terms are thus 
allied with technical inexperience the results, while not 
always downright bad, are seldom really good. The history 
of American police administration is replete with examples 
of the failure of lay direction. There have been, it is true. 
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a few notable successes, though in each case the successful 
lay head seems to have possessed unusual personal or pro- 
fessional qualifications, and in addition was able to remain in 
office long enough to consolidate the hard-won administrative 
gains of his leadership. 

The lessons of experience in this field seem to point more 
to the failure of short-term direction than to the failure of 
nonprofessional direction as such. Here the issue is particu- 
larly critical because upon it may hinge many future deter- 
minations of policy in the matter of police control. For it will 
be recalled that the device of nonprofessional police direc- 
tion, with limited tenure, was apparently borrowed from a 
similar method employed to assure civil control of military 
affairs. That methM seems to have given a fair degree of 
satisfaction under varying political conditions throughout 
the world. Its possible applicability to police administration 
is therefore worth considering seriously. Yet it should be 
noted at the outset that the military and police aspects of the 
question are not strictly comparable. Civil direction of mili- 
tary affairs has been guided and supported by expert and 
well-trained general staffs selected from the similarly trained 
and professional body of the military establishments. In 
other words, civil direction has been materially aided by 
the professional qualifications of the permanent personnel. 
No such favorable conditions prevail in the vast majority of 
American police forces. With certain notable exceptions, our 
American police have not, in the past, been recruited with 
an eye to the future leadership of the force. Admission 
standards have been low, training programs were either 
superficial or nonexistent, and the standards for promotion 
to higher command were of uncertain value. Although such 
defects are now in process of being corrected in many police 
jurisdictions, the occasional striking improvements in per- 
sonnel management do not yet reach into the thousands 
of small and obscure police forces nor into some of the 
larger units. In any case, the highly commendable changes 
now being inaugurated will require years of persistent appli- 
cation before their effects upon police leadership become 
apparent. It takes time for the carefully selected and trained 
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police recruit to ripen under the test of practical experience 
until he is in the full sense prepared to assume the burdens 
of responsibilities of command. 

Incidental to this question of qualified professional sup- 
port for the nonprofessional administrator, but throwing 
some light on the whole question, is the experience of some 
of the leading state police forces.^ As indicated in the pre- 
ceding chapter, though of recent development they have 
established new standards of police administration in a 
number of important respects. In every case the original 
administrative heads of these forces were entirely without 
practical police experience when appointed. They were, in 
short, amateurs in police management. Yet almost from the 
outset the police units under their command moved forward 
into an advanced position in the police field. 

The causative factors underlying such favorable develop- 
ments are doubtless numerous. Some will emphasize the 
high personal standing and general competence of the police 
administrators concerned. In this there will be general agree- 
ment. Yet the mayors of American cities have repeatedly 
appointed estimable men without police experience to the 
command of local police forces and have generally found 
nothing but disappointment in the ultimate results. 

Probably the best explanation of the successes of state 
police administrators consists in the fact that, from the very 
day the several state forces were organized, the recruiting, 
training, promotion, and disciplinary procedures were of an 
unusually high order. Being in every sense new forces, there 
was no deadwood occupying key positions. The directing 
head acquired experience in police administration, while the 
rank and file were becoming proficient in the policeman's 
art. Lay police leadership proved effective because the force 
was generally composed of competent, enthusiastic, and loyal 
subordinates who were subject to a vigorously applied dis- 
cipline. Under these circumstances the lay police administra- 
tor may reasonbly hope to achieve success, but there is 
nothing in our police history to indicate that he can do so 

3 The state police in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Michigan are to be particularly noted in this connection. 
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with any great frequency when the police force reflects the 
neglect and mismanagement of generations. 

Assuming that generally favorable conditions prevail, there 
are other factors making it desirable to appoint to police 
command men of high personal qualifications and compe- 
tence who have no specific experience in police work. Thus 
the police administrator drawn directly from civil life is 
more closely in touch with public attitudes, more sensitive 
to popular needs, and therefore better adapted to the pur- 
poses and requirements of popular control. He is more likely 
to have enjoyed the advantages of broad interests and wide 
ejcperience than is the man risen from the ranks, who has 
been subjected throughout his career to the deadening and 
narrowing effects of official routine. While corps loyalty and 
enthusiasm are aids to management that have real value 
under most circumstances, they are susceptible of diversion 
into channels which may be directed against the public 
interest and devoted solely to selfish and professional ends. 
The lay administrator is less likely to be subject to such 
unfavorable influences, and therefore is perhaps better 
adapted to the ends of popular control. Given the proper 
underlying conditions, there is real substance in the practice 
of appointing police administrators from the upper reaches 
of commerce, industry, the army, and the learned professions. 

Next to sheer police technique, which can be acquired 
only by experience, the greatest advantage enjoyed by the 
locally trained professional administrator is derived from 
the fact that he has a considerable fund of firsthand knowl- 
edge concerning the strong points, weaknesses, and special 
aptitudes of the force that is his to command. He has this 
information ready at hand from the moment of his appoint- 
ment and therefore can move swiftly and certainly toward 
his objectives from the outset. The administrator who has 
not risen from the ranks is in a more difficult position. At 
best he can merely select a few trusted advisers within the 
force, and rely heavily upon them in forming his personal 
judgments. That is far from a perfect method, though it often 
seems to work satisfactorily. In any event, the relative dis- 
advantage of the lay administrator is merely temporary, and 
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he is compensated for it by the fact that he does not assume 
the responsibilities of general command with burdens such 
as long and friendly association in the ranks sometimes im- 
poses upon the newly elevated police official. 

Control Through Technically Trained Leaders 

Finally, there is the widely recognized fact that true pro- 
fessional status involves the observance of certain ethical 
standards. The police service now emerging to something 
like a professional level is deliberately seeking to formulate 
such standards and to enforce them through group action. 
But even without the encouragement and support of such 
formal methods there is ample evidence that professional 
police administrators are developing their own codes which, 
however vague and uncertain in their present outlines, hold 
great promise for the future. Prominent among them is a 
determination on the part of certain police leaders to avoid 
participation in political activities, to leave the formulation 
of public policies to the elected representatives of the people, 
and to confine themselves to the meticulous execution of 
such policies once they are clearly defined and accepted. 

For the present such trends are none too positive or 
general, but they do exist and if extended may go far to- 
ward removing the greatest single objection to placing our 
police forces wholly under the direction and control of men 
who have mastered the techniques of administration through 
firsthand experience with police service. 

As some of the recruits of recent years rise from the ranks, 
the superior personal qualifications which they brought to 
police work may be expected to encourage a more and more 
frequent recourse to management by trained police officers. 
Also worthy of consideration is the fact that the designation 
of a lay police head is likely to have an unsettling effect upon 
the rank and file, who are uncertain of the attitude he may 
take toward police routines produced by lengthy experience. 
Such an administrator comes to his task with certain pre- 
dilections concerning police duty which may not stand the 
test of practical application. The time spent in educating the 
lay administrator in the realities of police duty may be so 
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extended that the day-to-day functioning of the force mean- 
while is impaired. Another objectionable feature is that selec- 
tion of the police administrator from sources lying outside 
the police force limits the possibilities of promotion to that 
extent, and hence may discourage the recruitment of espe- 
cially able and ambitious aspirants who may be attracted to 
police service with an eye to eventual succession to the high- 
est administrative post. Conversely, it may be argued that, 
if the lines of promotion to the very top are kept open, there 
is a larger and continuing incentive to the members of the 
rank and file to improve their educational backgrounds, to 
profit by their experience, and to enlarge their outlooks and 
horizons. 

Practical Applications 

It would be a fruitless task to weigh these various and 
conflicting factors in an effort to strike some balance between 
them and thus determine once and for all whether lay or 
professional heads are to be preferred. There are cogent argu- 
ments for and against both systems, and neither should be 
employed to the complete exclusion of the other. On the 
whole, it is fortunate that this is the case because certain 
severely practical considerations must be recognized. First 
and foremost of these is the demonstrated fact that capable 
police administrators do not grow on every bough. At the 
particular moment when an appointment must be made it 
may well be that the police force cannot muster a single 
aspirant who meets all reasonable requirements. After all, 
its numbers are limited, and narrow limitation in the field 
of choice should be avoided. On the other hand, the much 
larger field from which a lay head may be drawn is really 
much smaller than it appears to be. Success in business or a 
learned profession does not in itself indicate aptitude for 
police management, nor for the nice balancing of official and 
public interests it involves. Some of those qualified in other 
respects either lack “the common touch” the job of police 
direction demands or have a distaste for public employment, 
or are not attracted by the limited financial rewards it affords 
to the incorruptible administrator. Even more serious is the 
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inGreasing realization that the cut-and-dried methods of civil 
service control do not offer a promising medium for sucGess> 
ful police management. 

Under such a complex of circumstances, it is better that 
the judgment of the appointing authority, whether national, 
state, or local, should be unfettered in its selection of an 
administrative head for police operations. Considering the 
difficulties that beset police management, the best qualified 
leader will prove difficult enough to find and attract without 
raising artificial barriers to a free selection. Even in a force 
that is able to breed its owri future leaders there will be 
continuing need for occasional excursions into the wider 
field. Selection of the leader from the force itself— provided 
always that the selection squares with the judgment of the 
rank and file— can provide a stimulus to corps pride and 
morale. But if the practice is repeated again and again with- 
out variation, certain new dangers appear. For after a man 
has spent a considerable time as part of a well-organized and 
smoothly functioning machine he may come to accept it as 
a matter of course and cease to cudgel his brains in devising 
ways and means for improving it. He may even arrive at the 
comforting conclusion that the administrative organism with 
which he has been familiar for so long has at last attained 
perfection and that nothing remains for the directing head to 
do but to supervise its daily operations. Yet the job of the 
police administrator does not properly consist in directing 
his force in the conduct of a particular case or of any number 
of cases, no matter how numerous or how important. Rather 
his task is to provide the most effective methods and the 
most satisfactory instruments which can be fashioned to that 
end. Both the methods and the instruments must always be 
on trial before him. Is this method, or that man, or such- 
and-such device meeting all requirements? If not, is it satisfy- 
ing all reasonable expectations? Can a change of method or 
routine be made advantageously? , . , What are the facts? 
What are the probabilities? ... What then? 

Paradoxical as it may appear, the more efficient the ad- 
ministrative machine the less likely it is to produce a leader 
of marked perception, with an alert sensibility to changing 
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conditions, and of vigorous and constructive thought and 
action. Long attachment to familiar methods serves to 
dampen his ardor in the criticism and rearrangement of the 
existing mechanism so that it may anticipate impending 
crises, or at the very least satisfactorily meet them after they 
have arisen. 

While great leaders have come from the ranks of efficient 
police machines and will continue to do so, they are men 
whose native ability and fresh viewpoint could not be im- 
paired by the deteriorative effects of routine, nor by the 
continued subordination of their own judgments to the gen- 
eral plan. Such men will always be essential to the advance 
of police administration along a wide front. If possible they 
should provide the bulk, as well as the quality, of our police 
leadership. But the way must also be left open for new ideas 
and new influences arising directly from the great mass of 
the people who are protected and served— and who inci- 
dentally pay the bill. Human experience with police manage- 
ment, as well as with other callings, has conclusively shown 
that occasionally a layman can be found who is able to exer- 
cise leadership in developing the techniques of the trained 
specialist. 

Lessons from American and Foreign Experience 

Here in the United States are no fixed patterns determin- 
ing with any degree of precision the policies to be followed 
in selecting the administrative heads of our police forces. As 
already stated, popular election is still employed, though this 
is now largely confined to such rudimentary police agencies 
as sheriffs, constables, town or village marshals, councilmanic 
committees on police, and to public safety directors under 
commission government charters. Many of the federal, state, 
and municipal police administrators are regularly appointed 
from the higher grades of the respective police forces, some- 
times by formal civil service examination, sometimes by free 
executive selection; often, too, the selection is made from 
outside the force, and there are a few police jurisdictions in 
which no established practice prevails, the appointments 
going to police or to laymen according to no set plan or 
tradition. 
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Thus far only one or two fairly safe conclusions can be 
drawn from all this varying practice. The first and most 
clearly defined is that the method of popular election is 
wholly unsuited to the selection of police administrators, 
and that popular control, if thus secured, is bought at an 
unnecessarily high price— at the expense of competence, 
character, continuity of service, and professional standing. 
Second, the appointment of lay administrators is somewhat 
more likely to be tinged with partisan considerations than 
if technically trained heads are designated, and the official 
tenure of the layman tends to be somewhat shorter than that 
of the man risen from the ranks. The distinction here is none 
too pronounced, however, and may possibly revolve about 
wholly local factors more than any inherent characteristics 
of the two methods. 

Of special interest are the methods employed in selecting 
chief constables in Great Britain. A majority of the chief 
constables in the cities and boroughs are appointed from the 
regular police establishments, whereas the county chief con- 
stables, who command, in many instances, large, well-trained, 
and modern police forces, are more likely to be drawn from 
the ranks of the army. In any case the selection is made by 
the local authorities— by the watch committees of the cities 
and boroughs or by the standing joint committees of the 
counties. 

Concerning the situation in England and Wales generally, 
a Royal Commission has declared that “long experience and 
good service in the lower ranks of the Force are not the only, 
nor even the most important, qualifications for the higher 
posts, which ought to be filled in all cases by men who, be- 
sides being themselves upright and fair-minded, are capable 
of impressing their own standards on their subordinates. We 
should therefore regard as inimical to the public interest any 
system which limited appointments to the higher posts to 
those who had entered the Police as constables and we are 
of the opinion that such posts should be filled by the best 
men available, irrespective of the source whence they are 
drawn.”^ 

4 Report of the Royal Commission on Police Powers and Procedure^, Dated 
i6th March, p* 20 . 
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The foregoing generalizations on British practice may be 
supplemented from the experience of the Metropolitan 
Police. This body of 20,000 men, which protects all the 
London metropolitan area (except for the square mile City 
of London) is incomparably the largest police unit in the 
island. The gravity and complexity of the problems encoun- 
tered there, the importance of the area in all affairs of the 
kingdom, the predominating influence of the national gov- 
ernment upon the Metropolitan Police force, and the promi- 
nent place which it holds among the great police forces of 
the world, all serve to lend special interest and significance 
to its procedures. It is therefore much more than an ordinary 
striking fact that during the century and more that has 
elapsed since the inception of the Metropolitan Police, the 
force itself '*has never yet produced a Commissioner, or 
(with one exception) a Deputy or Assistant Commissioner. 
It has also been found necessary to recruit all but a few of 
the Chief Constables from outside the Force.”® 

Commenting upon this situation, an especially qualified 
English observer and police administrator says that '‘it should 
cause no surprise that the Commissioner's post has been filled 
otherwise than by promotion, or that it has been successfully 
so filled. Expert knowledge is the province of his subordi- 
nates: the Commissioner has to hold the scales between 
police and public and between different branches of the 
police, a task which ... is of such magnitude and delicacy, 
and requires such a wide knowledge of men and affairs, that 
it can well be undertaken by one who has had the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the exceptional qualifications necessary 
in some wider sphere than that of the police service.”^ 

Turning now to the methods employed for the selection 
of police leaders in the countries of Western Europe, it may 

5 The chief constables of the Metropolitan Police are generally assigned as 
district commanders. The chief constables of other British forces are police 
administrators in the full sense of the term. 

6 Sir John F. Moylan, Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District and 
Metropolitan Police Courts, in Scotland Yard and the Metropolitan Police, 
London, 1929, pp. 56-57. Home Office, Memorandum on the Subject of Certain 
Cha 7 iges hi the Organization and Administration of the Metropolitan Police 
Cmd, London, 1933, pp. 4-5. 
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fairly be questioned whether their policies can throw much 
light upon the present or future of American developments. 
Their traditions of local government rest upon far different 
historical bases than do ours, and the extent to which their 
municipalities and other minor political units are subjected 
to national control and supervision finds no counterpart here. 
A scheme of rather extreme centralization is reflected in their 
police patterns, with a closely-knit bureaucracy recruited 
from the universities, the army, the bar, and the minor 
judiciary occupying to a great extent the higher police ranks 
and grades. 

In so far as comparisons are both possible and illuminat- 
ing, it may be said that the Continental devices, while essen- 
tially foreign to those of English-speaking countries, are more 
closely akin to those of Great Britain than to those of the 
United States. Certainly we have not developed anything at 
all resembling an official class. Neither have we made notable 
progress in offering reasonable assurance of tenure to our 
police administrators, nor shown any marked disposition to 
recruit them from an extensive area. We do not provide the 
interlocking official hierarchies by which regular stages of 
promotion carry a prosecuting officer to a minor criminal 
bench and thence perhaps to command of a police force. The 
concept of an official class has not yet taken root here, and 
there is no reliable indication that it will do so in the near 
future. The matter of tenure, however, is a live current issue 
in American police administration, and the question of resi- 
dence qualifications promises to be. Their backgrounds and 
future implications are therefore matters of some moment. 

The Tenure of Police Leadership 

It will be observed that throughout the many phases of 
American police control herein described one feature has 
often been present. Either by formal statute or by unwritten 
law, it has consisted in a short official term for the police 
administrator. The patterns thus established are by no means 
of exclusive police origin. They are to be found, in some 
de,^ee of definition, throughout our public services, being 
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most positive and clear-cut in the case of the police and, on 
the other hand, notably weak in their effect upon the public 
school systems. 

Undoubtedly the device of short tenure has some influ- 
ence in making democratic controls effective. When police 
administrators are subject to frequent replacement they tend 
to respond quickly and easily to changes in public sentiment. 
If that were the only objective and effect of the method, 
its utility would come close to being established. But it has 
other connotations. For example, the foregoing observations 
tacitly assume that changes in public attitudes are of a rea- 
soned character and that they represent major changes of 
policy with respect to certain features of law enforcement 
and police administration. It is a notorious fact that this is 
seldom the case; on the contrary, public attitudes are in con- 
stant flux with respect to many aspects of criminal justice. 
The popular temper veers this way and that in unpredictable 
fashion, now being so urgent in its demands for rigid enforce- 
ment as to condone lynch law and the third degree, now 
insisting upon the fullest protection of private rights and 
personal liberties. It will enthusiastically endorse cleanup 
campaigns and then through apathy or diverted interest 
allow them to fail without even being aware that they have 
failed. It will urge rigorous investigations into police graft, 
but in jury boxes become the hot partisan of officers on trial 
for such offenses. Its course is so meandering and uncertain 
that only over fairly long periods of time can one discern 
any positive trend in its direction or conclusions. Short 
official terms are quite as likely to adjust police management 
to these capricious changes of public opinion as to the well- 
rounded, considered, and profound convictions of the popu- 
lar will. Others have sought to adhere to the professional 
ideal, and to enforce the letter and the spirit of the law 
without regard to current opinions concerning the desir- 
ability of rigid or slack enforcement. If too doggedly pur- 
sued, this can produce a wholly unimaginative program 
untouched by the lives of the people at whom it is directed, 
and wholly uninfluenced by the popular will. 
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Leadership Turnover Here and A broad ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The real problems surrounding the tenure of police leader- 
ship therefore, are concerned ..with retaining the essential 
popular controls without reducing the administrator's func- 
tions to those of a political weather-vane. Probably a majority 
of police jurisdictions provide tenure at the will of the 
appointing executive authority. Some have short official 
terms or offer security of tenure for as much as five years. 
Others place the police administrator under the protection 
of civil service systems or of other hard and fast devices, which 
at their worst extend such complete independence to incum- 
bents that they can thwart popular controls. The results 
under all of these are of an ambiguous nature, much depend- 
ing upon local political backgrounds and local standards 
and traditions of the public service. 

Taking them all together, and without regard to statutory 
terms or other formal provisions for tenure, it is apparent 
that the record of American cities is not an impressive one. 
A tabulation for 556 cities having between 10,000 and 
300,000 population and covering a period of twenty-one 
years, shows that the average tenure of the chief police official 
is slightly over four years. For the larger cities, where civil 
service status is less frequently extended to police administra- 
tors, the record is even less satisfactory, being less than two 
and one-half years in cities over 500,000 population. 

Sometimes the changes are kaleidoscopic in their effect. 
During the six and one-half years of the Walker administra- 
tion in New York City, there were five police commissioners, 
and in 1930 alone four commissioners moved in and out of 
the Detroit police headquarters. Similarly, St. Paul had eight 
chiefs of police between January, 1930, and May, 1936, only 
two of whom served more than one year, while El Paso had 
seven chiefs between 1915 and 1923. 

Compare this record with that of any other country and 
the result is unfavorable. Under the highly centralized 
bureaucratic systems prevailing on the Continent, the rate 
of turnover is naturally low. Likewise in Great Britain, where 
insistence upon popular controls is certainly no less pro- 
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nounced than it is here, the changes in city, borough, and 
county chief constables are few and far between. Even in 
London, where one might expect complex influences to 
operate to shorten ofiicial tenures at Scotland Yard, there 
have been only fifteen commissioners in 120 years, three of 
whom served overlapping terms during the early days of the 
Metropolitan Police force. Thus the average tenure has been 
ten years, as contrasted with a little more than two years in 
our own large cities. 

The greatest immediate need of police service in America 
is a reconciliation of secure tenure and popular control. For 
generations the two have been working at cross-purposes. 
Out of this conflict have come confused thinking and certain 
official practices which are nothing less than outrageous. 
From it we get ill-equipped and untrained political birds-of- 
passage for the command of our police forces, or selection 
by cut-and-dried methods from among the higher officers of 
the force, coupled with a tenure so secure that popular con- 
trols may be sacrificed in the process. In the vast majority of 
cases we are offered a choice between nonprofessional, inex- 
perienced, and temporary administrators, on the one hand, 
and a permanent professional head who only in rare instances 
arises above the general level of the force from which he is 
drawn. To persons impressed by the brilliant administrators 
who are occasionally secured by both methods, this comment 
will seem unduly severe. Still the facts justify the generaliza- 
tion, and there is little to indicate that the occasional suc- 
cesses realized under present procedures will in time become 
so frequent as to be commonplace. 

Tenure During Good Behavior 

During recent years the opinion of the “better element” 
in many communities has been crystallizing in behalf of civil 
service tenure for police administrators, despite the unim- 
pressive record which that method has already produced and 
despite also the impairment of popular controls which it 
involves. Viewing all possibilities together, it seems clear that 
civil service status does not offer any real prospect of solving 
the more difficult part of our administrative leadership prob- 
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lem. Thus far no satisfactory formal tests for the selection of 
police administrators have been devised, so that mere security 
of tenure may be purchased at too great a/price. In any event, 
it will not be necessary to set up civil police dictators who 
are beyond the reach of popular control, nor to protect 
official incompetence against vigorous and responsible execu- 
tive discipline. It will be enough if we profit by our own 
experience to the end that police administrators are shielded 
to some extent from the caprices of popular attitudes and 
emotions, and are accorded some substantial protection 
against the coarser forms of partisan control. 

If the police administrator is appointed without fixed 
term, and provision is made for his removal by the appoint- 
ing authority only after due notice of the charge and the 
right to a public hearing, then adequate safeguards both for 
the public and for the administrator will have been pro- 
vided. The grounds for removal should not be closely pre- 
scribed or otherwise restricted. It will be enough if the 
charge and specification are clearly stated. Whatever the rea- 
sons for removal and whether they relate to official acts or 
to those committed in a private capacity, it is important that 
the removal shall be effected only after the entire matter has 
been sufficiently dramatized to capture and hold public at- 
tention. More complex devices serve only to confuse popular 
understanding; but a simple drama consisting of complaint, 
answer, hearing, and final judgment, will meet with no 
difficulty in holding public attention for the brief period 
required to accomplish an orderly removal. 

The foregoing proposal will be attacked by political spoils- 
men, because it goes too far in protecting the police admin- 
istrator, and by the civil service reformer, because it does 
not go far enough. Yet it is in no sense a compromise of these 
two extreme positions. Essentially it represents the procedure 
followed by successful police forces in other lands than ours, 
and in addition constitutes the only major device for recon- 
ciling popular control with reasonable assurance of tenure 
which we have not already tried and found wanting. Its 
ultimate success will depend upon the traditions that sur- 
round it. That is the whole lesson of foreign experience. 
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But traditions cannot be imported nor can they be intro- 
duced by statutory or administrative formulae. They must 
evolve through the years. 

Under our existing tenure arrangements the chances are 
distinctly against any such process of evolution. One does 
not establish a tradition of tenure during good behavior by 
swapping police administrators with each change of political 
administration. Nor does one secure it by the civil service 
method. The latter merely “freezes-in” the incumbent with- 
out regard to merit, behavior, or continuing competence. 
The illusion of tenure-by-merit is bright, but the substance 
is not there. 

What we need is a real test of the merit system and popular 
controls. We have no such test now. If the new system fails, 
it will be because popular control has failed to function and 
the applied art of self-government has disappeared in 
America. But there is nothing now to show that this gloomy 
prospect is before us. On the contrary, powerful civic forces, 
arising almost spontaneously in communities throughout the 
land, are now at work for better governmental personnel. 
If these forces are guided by police experience abroad, and 
make their influence felt on behalf of a revision of our pro- 
visions for police leadership, the foundations of a favorable 
tradition will have been securely laid. If they fail in this, 
there is little for us to look forward to but a continuance of 
the series of drab failures with which we are already familiar, 
even though there occasionally appears a brilliantly successful 
police administrator who advances the art and science of 
police protection to new levels of excellence. But such favor- 
able interludes do not occur often enough to offset the con- 
stant drag of the long-established trend. 

As matters now stand we use the short official term and 
uncertainty of tenure as means for assuring popular control, 
thus placing in the hands of the professional politician— 
the ward heeler and the fixer— a most effective instrument 
for assuring political control. In theory our partisan political 
machinery is a medium for registering the popular will, but 
in practice the ends and aims of the two are often divergent 
and the partisan objectives are most commonly realized. So 
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the future of American police administration largely depends 
upon the prospect for reconciling our established democratic 
processes with the modem demands upon competent police 
management. 

Residence Qualifications for Police Administrators 

Reference has already been made to the fact that the 
qualifications for police leadership are so broad and so in- 
volved with elements of personality— tact, judgment, ability 
in handling men, resourcefulness, and the like— as to defy 
clear definition. There is one feature, however, which can be 
reduced to absolute precision. It consists in requiring that 
the police administrator, at the time of his selection, shall 
be a resident of so-many-years’ standing within the jurisdic- 
tion which he is to serve. This requirement is not by any 
means universal in our statutes, but either by law or by 
established practice it comes close to being universal in its 
application. 

Several other influences are constantly at work tending 
to confine the selection of the police administrator to the 
area in which he is to function. Most prominent of these is 
the perfectly natural disposition to deal with known rather 
than with unknown personalities. The search for qualified 
leaders in the local community, whether it be a city, a county, 
or a state, is a simpler, more concentrated task than if 
extended to a wider area. The local aspirant is more easily 
checked and appraised than one from a distance. Quite aside 
from such considerations, the element of local pride will 
probably always be a factor in limiting the field of choice. 

The interest of the dominant political party likewise exer- 
cises a major influence. Its success as a partisan organization 
depends, in part, upon rewarding those who have fought in 
its ranks, thus excluding nonresident aspirants from any de- 
gree of consideration whatever. While such political patterns 
are by no means uniform throughout police jurisdictions in 
the United States, they still have a decisive effect in the vast 
majority of instances. 

There is also the well-defined popular feeling, which is 
especially pronounced during times of economic depression 
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and widespread unemployment, that local jobs, whether pub- 
lic or private, belong to local residents. The effect of this 
influence upon the selection of police administrators is too 
uncertain to permit even rough appraisal, but it probably 
does in some measure control the course of many appoint- 
ments. ■ ■ 

Finally, there is the ' purely theoretical argument which 
reasons that a police administrator drawn from among the 
residents of the community to be served will be more alive 
to its needs, attitudes, and complex forces than one who is in 
a sense foreign to them. While this has only a limited direct 
influence in shaping the conditions upon which a final selec- 
tion rests, it serves to rationalize and justify the conclusions 
reached by the dictates of partisan or other interests. It is 
therefore a matter of some moment to determine to what 
extent this argument is valid, and whether it should exercise 
any influence in determining the choice of a police admin- 
istrator. 

It must be conceded at the outset that the argument has 
some force. If public opinion is to be accurately interpreted 
by the police administrator, and is to be employed by him in 
determining the extent and direction of popular control, it 
seems almost obvious that he will be aided by a thorough 
familiarity with the community and the standing of its 
spokesmen. The proposition is so nearly self-evident, how- 
ever, that it is likely to be accepted and applied without 
weighing certain qualifying factors. For example, the ques- 
tion of making popular controls effective is not a pressing one 
in all jurisdictions, nor even in a majority of them at any 
given time. Thus there are many circumstances in which 
a nonresident police administrator of superior qualifications 
may be introduced to a local problem in full confidence that 
within a reasonable time he will acquire everything neces- 
sary to familiarize him with the special attitudes of the com- 
munity which he serves. There are even situations in which 
nonresidence may constitute a primary qualification, as when 
the conflict of opposed interests becomes so irreconcilable 
that no local figure can be accepted by all parties as a de- 
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tached and disinterested functionary. Under such circum- 
stances the nonresident appointee actually enjoys a marked 
advantage in shifting the management of the police force to 
a new foundation upon which it can stand with greater 
expectation of popular support. 

Diminishing Influence of Local Residence Rule 

Owing to the operation of the influences listed above, only 
a small proportion of American police forces have at any 
time reached beyond their local boundaries in the search for 
their administrative heads, but the practice is becoming more 
and more common as the years pass, with professional police- 
men moving from one force to another and taking over the 
general direction of the new command. There have even been 
instances of the appointment of nonresident administrators, 
without police experience, to the highest administrative post, 
though it is unlikely that such cases will ever bulk large in 
numbers or importance. 

Two lines of future development are clearly discernible. 
One of them is controlled by the fact that the prestige of 
some of the older state police organizations has encouraged 
a number of communities, both large and small, to seek their 
police administrators in these state forces without regard to 
local residence and with attention directly solely at technical 
qualifications, probity, and capacity in handling men. Coinci- 
dent with this there has been some interchange of police 
administrators among local communities, and here also the 
tendency is increasingly marked. Much of the interchange 
has been confined to well-defined regions, but when a police 
chief moves from Rochester to Miami, and thence to Wil- 
mington; or from Buffalo to Sacramento, one is encouraged 
in the hope that the tradition of local residence is weakening 
throughout the nation. 

Nevertheless, that tradition, supported by statutory re- 
quirement in many jurisdictions, is still the controlling influ- 
ence in most cases, and while both the law and the custom 
are probably destined to disappear as major factors in the 
choice of police administrators, they promise to disintegrate 
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slowly; all this despite the fact that the conditions here 
described find no real counterpart in other parts of the 
world. 

Residence Requirements Abroad 

The high degree of centralization characterizing police 
service on the Continent avoids at the outset any likelihood 
of a local residence rule developing. But even in Great 
Britain, with a police system which, in theory at least, is just 
as decentralized and just as localized as our own, residence 
qualifications receive little attention from appointing au- 
thorities. In the county forces, as already noted, chief con- 
stables without professional police backgrounds may appear, 
and these have often been nonresidents of the counties for 
which they were appointed; and even in the cities and bor- 
oughs, where a larger proportion of police rise from the ranks 
to general administrative leadership, there is an impressive 
proportion of nonresident chief constables. In some instances 
chief constables have moved from one force to another as 
many as three or four times, each change being in the nature 
of a promotion, and each predicated on demonstrated 
capacity for police administration. 

Thus the practice of wide selection is well established in 
Great Britain, for all its decentralized system. Conditions 
there clearly have been more favorable to such a develop- 
ment than those with which we in this country are familiar. 
British party organizations are of a rudimentary character 
when compared with those of the United States, and expect 
and receive far less political patronage than do ours. This 
relieves appointing authorities of the constant pressures ex- 
erted here on behalf of the local residence rule. Furthermore, 
statutes, ordinances, and other provisions formally incorpo- 
rating the rule simply do not exist. There remains only 
the power of local opinion to support it, and such opinion, 
in so far as it is vocal, seems to be more concerned with the 
competence and character of the prospective chief constable 
than with the place of his abode during the years immedi- 
ately preceding. 
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New American Patterns of Police Control 
Viewing the general and more distant background o£ 
police leadership in America— the opportunities it has en- 
joyed, the obstacles with which it has been confronted, and 
the traditions it has passed along— there is little one can find 
to commend. For several generations American police ad- 
ministrators came to their tasks without adequate prepara- 
tion of either a general or a technical nature; assumed their 
official duties under conditions that implied a heavy partisan 
obligation; were the willing or unwilling tools of political 
manipulators; and, when the political climate changed, 
failed to survive it and were succeeded by others who re- 
peated the same unprofitable routine.’^ So much, at least, 
is true of the long-range view. If attention is focused directly 
on the record of the past twenty or thirty years, a somewhat 
different and, on the whole, more agreeable prospect is un- 
folded. For in city after city, and state after state, one finds 
competent police administrators who through a fortunate 
combination of circumstances have exercised control over 
their respective forces for a period sufficiently long to make 
their influence felt. Some of these have risen from the ranks, 
some were recruited from other activities than police; but 
only a mere handful have been immediately succeeded by 
others of equal or greater competence. Against the general 
pattern of a thousand organized police forces sprawling 
across this continent, such occasional and isolated examples 
of highly successful police leadership may appear to have 
only slight significance. Still the trend seems on the whole 
to be favorable, even though too recently established to 
permit a sure appraisal of its ultimate extent and effect. So 
our police future promises to be far more attractive than our 
past, and if popular attitudes toward police control continue 
to im prove, we may yet see whole regions covered by police 
forces which are competently and even expertly directed, and 
which can survive a change of political administration with- 

7 The record of most other governmental functions is similar, except per- 
haps in the fields of public education, public health, and public works, which 
regularly draw their chief administrators from recognized and established 
professional groups. 
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out experiencing a whole series of unsettling, ill-advised, and 
largely meaningless revisions in the administrative setup. 

We may in time even develop a true career service in 
public administration from which police leadership, among 
other types, may be recruited. Whether such Continental and 
British patterns can be successfully impressed upon the fabric 
of American political and social institutions remains to be 
seen. Clearly the time for their outright adoption has not yet 
arrived. Current efforts in this direction tend to accept the 
form of career service without its substance; to offer statutory 
or other guaranteed forms of tenure under civil service 
auspices as an incentive; and to destroy the ends of popular 
control by the very means directed toward its attainment. 
The realization of a career service for police administrators, 
as for other fields, must wait upon the orderly processes of 
gradual professionalization. It cannot be extemporized, nor 
its fulfillment hastened, without sacrificing the art of self- 
government to administrative science. 



CHAPTER VIII 


ORGANIZATION 


Although police leadership has been subjected to much 
random experimentation, the problems of administrative 
structure are often neglected or ignored. 

The broad principles of organization that have won such 
wide acceptance in military and industrial circles^ find ready 
application to the structure of police forces. In general, it is 
their purpose to simplify as much as possible the complex 
interrelations of any large-scale human venture; to reduce 
them to some clear and systematic basis; and thereby to con- 
tribute toward making the official leadership effective. 

When police forces have failed to apply the techniques of 
organization, it is usually due to one of two causes. In the 
first place, nearly all police agencies, even the largest of them, 
have sprung from small beginnings and have only gradually 
acquired complex structural features. From mere lapse of 
time, various stopgap and temporary devices come to be 
accepted parts of the police organism, and procedures grow 
up around them which resist all but the most vigorous efforts 
at uprooting. 

A second underlying cause of defective police organization 
may consist in the fact that only in the rarest instances have 
American police forces been led by men with prior experi- 
ence in large-scale operations, or by men who have enjoyed 
a sufficient background of general knowledge and administra- 
tive performance to make them aware even of the existence 

1 Ct Gulick and Urwick, Papers on the Science of Administration, pp. 49-88. 
An ingenious and illuminating application of the principles of combat to 
police organization and administration is contained in Colonel George F. 
Chandler’s The Policeman's Art, pp. 15-17. 
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of a problem of organization. The political influences con- 
trolling the destinies of the vast majority of American police 
forces have not often elevated to the highest command those 
members either of the police establishment itself or of the 
community-at-large who possessed personal or professional 
qualifications in any marked degree. So it has come about 
that our police have generally been directed by men who 
were not prepared to deal with the problems of organization 
with which they were confronted. To expect solutions under 
such circumstances is to invite disappointment. 

Fortunately local conditions are not always so unfavorable 
to the development of a sound structure of police organiza- 
tion, and examples of a more satisfactory treatment of organ- 
ization problems are increasing in number and significance. 
Some of this improvement is due to a higher order of police 
administrator; some of it, to the fact that the new facilities 
for police communication produce so many new interrela- 
tionships that outdated organization structures prove in- 
capable of further piecemeal adaptation, and are completely 
revised. 

Despite such occasional departures, the vast majority of 
American police agencies continue to function according to 
patterns laid down several generations ago. If a given police 
force has grown but little during the intervening years and 
is still serving a small population in a compact area, the 
chances are that its structure is still adequate; but if there 
has been a considerable growth in the numerical strength of 
the force or in its territorial jurisdiction, there is every 
prospect that its organization is now so complex as to baffle 
all but the most resourceful administrative leadership. For 
in the process of growth there is inevitable specialization, 
and unless specialized units are carefully fitted into the gen- 
eral scheme of things, they tend to operate independently and 
without regard to the police program as a whole. Thus minor 
and casual activities may acquire a disproportionate impor- 
tance in the plan of organization. Sometimes these unrelated 
units entirely escape from administrative control and become 
to all intents and purposes independent, and perhaps rival, 
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agenGies. This represents the very antithesis of organization, 
the ultimate purpose of which is unity of action? 

Stages of Organization Growth 

Perhaps the best approach to the problems of police organ- 
ization can be made by tracing the processes of growth in a 
police force? The simplest and most common type of Amer- 



Levels of Activity 

ican police agency is the one-man police force, such as is 
found in many rural towns and townships, and in the smaller 
villages, boroughs, and other incorporated places. This lone 
functionary may be appointed by the mayor or by the village 
or town board, or may even be elected by popular vote, but 

2 Organization has been defined as the subdivision and arrangement of 
activities to secure economy of effort through specialization and coordina- 
tion of work, thereby leading to unity of action. Cf. Urwick, Executive Be- 
centralization with Functional Coordination (1935), p. 1. 

3 The eminent authority on industrial organization, Henri Fayol, declares 
that *'the general form of an organization depends almost entirely on the 
number of employees.” Industrial and General Administration, p. 4^. While 
the character of work to be performed also has an important bearing, it 
remains true that mere size alone produces many problems of organization. 
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in any event he is the sole local representative of law and 
order. He combines in himself both direction and execution; 
and may personally cover the entire range of police work 
from uniformed patrol and traffic regulation, at one end of 
the scale/ to criminal investigation, identification, and crime 
recording, at the other. The nature of his job may be such 
that it is not necessary to subdivide, arrange, specialize, and 
coordinate its several parts; but even though it were neces- 
sary, it would not be possible to do so. 

Assume now that the community in question enjoys a rapid 
growth in population, as has so often been the case in 
America. In time it reaches the status of a small city in which, 
as has already appeared, the average strength of the police 
force is about eight men. At this stage, as shown in Fig. VII, 
some subordination of authority becomes necessary. The 
work performed by each patrolman may still run the entire 
gamut of the policeman’s art, and the distinction between 
patrolman and sergeant may rest more upon insignia of rank, 
length of service, and pay scale than upon any differentiation 
of work. But if there is any such differentiation it consists 
in the fact that the higher ranks direct and supervise the 
lower ranks; that is, there is subdivision by levels of activity. 

With further growth in the size of the force some degree 
of specialization of function is almost certain to develop. 
Figure VIII illustrates how this process of subdivision by 
kinds of activity may take place in an organization which is 
still extremely simple in its conception. 

The arguments for and against specialization have been so 
widely debated as to require no extensive treatment here. 
In effect they may be reduced to this: that specialization is 
desirable in that it permits training in highly developed 
skills and development of a degree of expertness which 
could not otherwise be realized. On the other hand, some 
administrative heads are reluctant to introduce much spe- 
cialization into their establishments, for fear that it may 
weaken the sense of responsibility of the individual worker 
for seeing to it that the entire task is performed. This objec- 
tion to specialization is particularly applicable to police work, 
which because of its emergency character cannot always be 
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reduced to carefully planned procedures.^ Yet even the most 
cautious must concede that there are certain types of police 
activity which can be reduced to a more or less fixed routine 
involving such special skills as to invite subdivision along 
specialized lines. For example, Fig. VIII shows that three 
men are assigned to headquarters desk duty, dividing among 
them the twenty-four hours of the day in three eight-hour 
shifts. The desk man on duty at any one time is no highly 
trained specialist, but he does perform certain tasks at the 
headquarters station which bear at least some relationship 
to each other and are easily distinguishable from the work of 
the patrol force.^ As the size of the police force increases, 
subdivision by kind of activity, with attendant specialization, 
becomes increasingly common. 

A point is finally reached when further attention to the 
facilities for supervision becomes a pressing matter. In the 
small force represented by Fig. VIII, which consists of one 
lieutenant, one sergeant, and nine patrolmen, subdivision by 
levels of activity has not been carried far. All members of 
the force are responsible directly to the chief (or in his 
absence to his lieutenant). This is a workable scheme only 
so long as the force remains conveniently small. Eventually 
some supervision in addition to that which the chief can 
apply must be provided, as shown in Fig. IX. Here it will 
be noted that certain activities are grouped together and that 
each such group of related activities is placed under the spe- 
cial supervision of an administrative officer directly respon- 
sible to the chief of police. Thus the subordination of au- 
thority which first appeared in the very small force depicted 
in Fig. VII is now carried one step further to a point where 
there are three levels of direction and supervision; (i) the 
chief of police; (2) the captains or lieutenants in charge of 
major groups of police activities; (3) the lieutenants in charge 
of the several platoons (shifts) of the patrol force. 

4 In any case, mere specialization of function falls far short of the goal, 
unless there is also specialized training of the rank and file. 

5 Such a headquarters detail in a small police force would probably be 
responsible for the following activities: (1) communications (operating the 
telephone switchboard and the local radio transmitter); (2) records (main- 
taining records of crime, criminals, and miscellaneous police services); (3) 
custody of persons temporarily confined in the police headquarters cell block. 
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If the territorial jurisdiction of a force becomes so widely 
extended that it cannot be effectively served from one central 
point, some degree of subdivision by areas of activity mzj 
also be necessary. The structural weakness introduced into 
the organization when this type of decentralization is effected 
constitutes a persuasive argument against its use except under 
compelling circumstances; but since such circumstances pre- 
vail in all the federal and state forces, and in the larger local 
police agencies as well, it is necessary to recognize this device. 
It is applied most frequently to the patrol force, which op- 
erates primarily on a basis of area; hence Fig. X is designed 
to illustrate the specialized organization of a patrol force in 
a rather large police department. Here the area to be pro- 
tected is shown as being divided into four police districts, 
each commanded by a police captain and in each of which 
the patrol strength is divided into three shifts or platoons. 
Coordination of the work of the four districts is effected by 
placing the captains under a supervisory patrol officer, who 
is denominated an inspector in Fig. X. In such a scheme 
the inspector would be an immediate subordinate of the chief 
of police. 

Subdivision by areas of activity may be carried to a point 
where the number of police districts is too great for one in- 
spector to coordinate them all. In that event, additional levels 
of supervision must be provided as depicted in Fig. XL 
This shows that the 84 precincts (police districts) into which 
the City of New York is divided for patrol purposes (1) are 
each commanded by a police captain; (2) that groups of pre- 
cincts are allocated to some sixteen divisional inspectors; 
(3) who are supervised by five deputy chief inspectors, (4) 
who in turn are directly responsible to the chief inspector, 
(5) who is an immediate subordinate of the police commis- 
sioner. Thus five separate and distinct levels of authority are 
involved, without counting the subordinate layers existing 
within the precinct organizations. 

These arrangements, necessarily complex for the patrol 
force in New York City, are followed in almost identical 
fashion by the detective division, and to an only slightly 
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lesser extent by the traffic division. Even crime prevention is 
parceled out among local geographical areas of the great 
metropolis. In no other American city is decentralized organ- 
ization applied to so many activities, chiefly because New 
York is unique in the numerical strength of its police force. 
It is also distributed over an extensive area which in turn is 
subdivided by large bodies of water. These factors always 
operate either to encourage or to compel decentralization. 

The Span of Control 

However complex New York City's scheme of police 
organization may be, it is preferable to one which does not 
attempt to subordinate authority but is content to place 84 
precinct commanders under the sole supervision of one head. 
Whenever that scheme or anything like it is attempted,® 
unity of action (the end and aim of all organization) is 
quickly lost, because no administrator is capable of directly 
supervising so many units. Whether it be the police chief 
that is involved, or the head of the patrol force, or of the 
detective bureau or other agency, the scheme of organization 
must recognize the severe limitations upon his span of 
control. 

Urwick, Graicunas, and others have pointed out that * ‘no 
human brain should attempt to supervise directly more than 
five, or at the most, six individuals whose work is interre- 
lated. ... A supervisor with five subordinates reporting 
directly to him, who adds a sixth, increases his available 
human resources by 20 per cent. But he adds approximately 
100 per cent to the complexity and difficulty of his task of 
coordination. The number of relationships which he must 
consider increases not by arithmetical but by geometrical 
progression."'^ 

Some of our larger police agencies, and many of moderate 
size, exceed the span of control by such wide margins as to 
destroy any possibility of unity of action. Slipshod, undis- 
ciplined police work is an almost inevitable result. The 
condition is likely to arise in one of two ways: either the 

6 It was attempted, for a brief period, in Chicago; cf. Fig. XII. 

7 GuHck and Urwick, op. cit., pp. 5S-'57, and sources therein cited. 
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police force is maintained on such a highly particularized 
basis that each new activity, and each new administrative 
unit, is made coordinate with all others and subordinated 
only to the chief of police; or the grouping of activities under 
special supervision is so defective that many unrelated activi- 
ties are brought under common supervision and hence defy 
all efforts at coordination. Figure XII depicts such an ex- 
treme case of minute subdivision without coordination that 
actual supervision can scarcely be said to have existed while 
this scheme was in effect in the Chicago Police Department. 

These and other faults were corrected in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Chicago Police Department as carried out in 1932 
(Fig. XIII). Although the police commissioner's span of con- 
trol was still too wide to satisfy the requirements of organiza- 
tion theory, no practical difficulties arose from this formal 
defect.^ Generally similar to the Chicago setup are the plans 
of organization now in effect in a few other cities^ of widely 
varying size, e.g., San Francisco, Pittsburgh, New Orleans, 
St. Paul, and Wichita (Fig. XIV). They serve to demonstrate 
that, although the nature of the organization problem will 
vary according to differences in numerical strength or the 
range of services rendered, the principles of organization 
developed by industry and by military units find ready appli- 
cation to police work, and when so applied produce a uni- 
form result. 

For the vast majority of American police forces— whether 
they be supported by cities, villages, towns, counties, special 
districts, or states— the broad classification of police activities 
appearing in Table VI should prove of some assistance in 
effecting a preliminary grouping of activities for the purpose 

8 For a more extended treatment of the reorganization, cf. Citizens' Police 
Committee, Chicago Police Problems (i 930 » PP* 10-28; Bruce Smith, Chicago 
Police Problems; An Approach to Their Solution (1934), pp. ii-15, 

9 Annual Report of the Police Department of the City and County of San 
Francisco, California; Fiscal Year Ending June 50, pp. 4-25; San Francisco 
Bureau of Governmental Research, The City, Vol. XVII, No. 3, pp. 54-78. 
Institute of Public Administration, New York, A Survey of the Bureau of 
Police Department of Public Safety, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1937, pp. 4-14. 
Ibid,, The New Orleans Police Survey, 1946. Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Police, Department of Public Safety, City of St. Paul, Minnesota, 1935, pp. 
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Fig. XIV 

Organization of the Wichita Police Department (1938). The major structural outlines of this force of 116 policemen 
are substantially the same as those for the Chicago Police Department, which is sixty times larger (Fig. XIII) 
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TABLE Vl~-( Continued) 


Major Grouping 

3. Criminal Investigation 

4. Records Control 

5. Property Management 

6. Personnel Management 

7. Crime Prevention 

8. Morals Regulation 


Related Activities within Each Group 
All organized crime detection activities conducted 
by agencies other than the patrol force: street 
and general duty details, specialized squads, 
pawnshop squad 
Criminal correspondence 
Crime laboratory 

Photography of crimes and criminals 
Files of crime and investigation reports 
Arrest records 
Identification filesi3 

Central Complaint Room (communication and 
crime reports center)i 4 
Accounting and payrolls 
Purchasing 

Maintenance of police buildings and equipment 
(including electrical signal systems; telephone, 
telegraph, teletype, radio, trafiic and recall 
lights, patrol boxes, police vehicles, etc.) 
Examination and investigation of recruits 
Qualification and efficiency records 
Promotion standards 
Training 
Disciplinary trials 
Police surgeons 

Protective work with women and juveniles 
Supervision of delinquent boys’ activities 
Juvenile aid programs 

Headquarters squads for controlling prostitution, 
narcotics, intoxicants, and gambling 


Even in a state department of public safety, which is often 
burdened with duties considered to be extraneous to police 
work, it is possible so to correlate the various activities that 
the administrator's span of control is not unduly extended.^^ 
Nevertheless, despite the recent origin of the state police 
forces and highway patrols, many of them show defects of 
organization differing only in degree from those which char- 

13 May be operated as a criminal investigation adjunct if necessary or more 
convenient. 

14 A general description of central complaint room organization and pro- 
cedures appears infra. 

15 Report of the Massachusetts Special Commission on Taxation and Public 
Expenditures^, Fart VU, Department of Public Safety (1958), pp. 10-14; Bruce 
Smith, The State Police, pp. 65-72, 111-119, 
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Fig. XV 

Organization of the West Virginia State Police. Unusually simple in design and structure because the commander of 
each company is directly responsible not only for patrol services in his area, but also for criminal investigation, crime 
prevention, and traffic control. This type of decentralization is especially desirable when large areas are involved 
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acterize the older municipal forces. In contrast with such 
loose construction, some of the state police have organiza- 
tion plans which are models of their kind. The organization 
depicted in Fig. XV, provides a good illustration of the sim- 
ple structure possible in a force of moderate size which is 
required to render police service throughout an entire state. 
There is ample reason for this simplicity of construction. 
It will be noted in Fig. XV that the number of specialized 
services is limited. There is no detective bureau, no traffic 
squad, and no crime prevention unit at the general head- 
quarters. The distances involved and the lay of the land 
prevent operation of such active field services from one 
central point. Hence the headquarters personnel is confined 
to small units concerned with general supervision, records, 
supplies, accounts, communications and training, which can- 
not be decentralized without destroying the integrity of the 
force. All field operations are turned over to the captains 
commanding each company, and they are held responsible 
for the performance of the entire range of criminal and 
traffic work by their several commands. This scheme of 
organization when applied in Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Michigan, Indiana, West 
Virginia, and other states, met with an almost uniform 
success. 

Dangers in Conflicting Lines of Authority 

With such extensive powers lodged in cap tains command- 
ing troops or companies, however, there are certain to be 
occasions when headquarters officers, though far removed 
from the scene of action, will seek to control local operations 
through the medium of one or more specialized headquarters 
agencies. An example of this type of headquarters control 
appears in Fig. XVI. The rather intricate pattern repre- 
sented by the lines of authority there traced indicates the 
dangers inherent in this type of administrative structure. For 
the captains commanding the several districts have been 
placed in a difficult position. They not only are responsible 
to the chief of police for the general performance of the 
members of their several commands, but must share their 
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authority with headquarters officers who are especially con- 
cerned with criminal investigations and traffic regulation. 
Similarly the officers and men comprising the specialized de- 
tective and traffic personnel in each police district must look 
to two immediate superiors— -one of them is their district 
commander; the other, a police specialist operating from 
general headquarters. Thus there is created a third type of 
organization— one which does not belong to either of the 
types represented in Figs. XII and XIII, but partakes of the 
vices of both and the virtues of neither. 

The frequency with which this scheme of organization 
is adopted by the larger and more complex establishments 
serves to emphasize the fact that it is produced by a desire to 
effect some degree of functional supervision over local opera- 
tions. At its best it represents nothing more than an effort 
to propagate uniform methods and procedures throughout 
the force. This in itself is not an unworthy objective; in fact 
it is one of the products of good organization. Thus spe- 
cialized headquarters units may develop uniform standards 
and methods for traffic law enforcement, and for stores con- 
trol, crime reporting, and a host of other matters. When 
these have been promulgated by the chief they become the 
obligation of the district commanders to apply and enforce, 
subject to an audit or review of results by specialized head- 
quarters agencies. No confusion of the lines of responsibility 
occurs under such circumstances. That such functional su- 
pervision can be effective even with reference to major field 
activities like criminal investigation has been repeatedly 
demonstrated, and notably so by state police in Pennsylvania 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

But when specialized headquarters officers exercise actual 
power to direct local operations under any given set of con- 
ditions, the chain of command is weakened, administrative 
responsibility is destroyed, and the morale of the force is 
soon impaired by the effect of conflicting orders and direc- 
tions. Much of the fear of specialization springs from this 
type of situation; from a profound distrust of some of the 
uses to which specialized techniques may be put, rather than 
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from any failure of specialization as an essential feature of 
the organization process. 

Aides oj the Administrative Head 

Relatively few police forces provide for immediate aides 
to the administrative head. In fact, few forces are of a size to 
warrant such supplementary officers. Even when deputies or 
assistants are provided, it is rarely indeed that they function 
as such. Sometimes the deputy performs the duties of chief 
of police during the night hours; sometimes he heads up a 
group of auxiliary services at headquarters, or commands the 
patrol force or detective division. Although such supervisory 
activities are either necessary or desirable features of a closely 
knit police organization, they are special in character, and 
do not involve those general responsibilities for planning 
and execution which should distinguish the deputy or assist- 
ant chief. 

Other confusions arise concerning the relation of the 
deputy or assistant to the chief administrative officer. In 
some forces the second-in-command is especially designated 
by the chief and holds this status at the pleasure of the latter. 
In other cases the rank of deputy or assistant chief is a dis- 
tinct grade in the permanent civil service, or is conferred by 
the general executive head of the government concerned. 
Such differences may not appear to be of basic importance, 
but under some circumstances they can exercise a far-reaching 
influence upon the functioning of a police force. 

When the deputy is an official creature of the administra- 
tive head, the latter is provided with an alter ego who can 
be employed at will in any and all stages of the administra- 
tive process. The aide thereby becomes just so much addi- 
tional capacity for planning or supervision, to be used 
whenever and wherever circumstances may dictate, and to 
free the chief from time-consuming details. He may work 
side by side with his chief and exercise a considerable degree 
of general command or responsibility or he may work on 
special assignments, as the exigencies of police management 
require. In either case, and in any event, he enjoys the full 
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confidence of Ms superior. When the administrative head is 
absent from his duties for any reason, the deputy temporarily 
moves into his place and carries out the general program 
strictly within the framework already established. 

On the other hand, when the deputy holds a permanent 
civil service rank or is an appointee of the executive head 
of the government, this relation of full trust and confidence 
does not always prevail. Even though the deputy accords to 
his official superior the most complete measure of formal 
loyalty, the temperaments of the two men may be so different 
and their customary manner of approaching administrative 
questions so widely divergent that they cannot work together 
in that close harmony which their official relationship im- 
plies. Under these circumstances the deputy is likely to be 
assigned to the supervision of an auxiliary or field service, or 
to a group of such services, and thereby takes a subordinate 
place in the regular chain of command. In effect he exercises 
the functions of a deputy only when his superior is absent 
from duty. 

Sometimes, however, the deputy who enjoys civil service 
status in that rank is so profoundly out of sympathy with the 
official policies of his chief, or is so actively disloyal to him, 
that he cannot be entrusted even with a circumscribed re- 
sponsibility for a given activity or group of activities of the 
kind normally assigned to superior officers in the chain of 
command. Under such untoward circumstances the position 
of the administrative head is most difficult. One recourse for 
him is to relieve his chief subordinate of all official responsi- 
bility of a regularly recurring nature and thereby leave him 
with nothing more than minor clerical functions. This is 
sometimes done. But no rule, regulation, or order can de- 
prive the deputy who enjoys full civil service status of his 
position as first alternate to the chief of police. Let the latter 
but suffer some temporary disability, or leave the jurisdic- 
tion on a holiday or on duties connected with his official posi- 
tion, and the deputy (who may be his rival in every respect) 
steps into his shoes and at once acquires plenary authority. 
As acting chief, the deputy may cancel general orders, sus- 
pend certain activities, change the structural organization. 
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make appointments and promotions, and apply discipline, to 
the detriment of the regular regime. The sole method by 
which the chief can protect himself from such a complex of 
administrative misfortunes is through virtually continuous 
presence within the police jurisdiction. Thus he becomes the 
prisoner of a faulty structural organization. 

It is only when the administrative head has power to desig- 
nate his deputy or assistant, and to remove him, that the 
essential administrative relationships are maintained with 
any consistency. In that event the deputy is bound to his 
chief not only by the usual bonds of undivided personal 
loyalty, but by what in a practical sense is of even more 
importance, the ties of self-interest. Owing his place directly 
to his immediate superior, and subject from moment to 
moment to the latter’s disciplinary powers, the deputy is far 
less likely to curry favor with higher executive authority in 
the hope that he may thereby displace his chief. So he is 
more easily trained to fulfill the latter’s requirements and 
may be entrusted the more readily with the execution of his 
policies. 

It is at this point that a second reason for the complete 
subordination of the deputy becomes apparent. If the scheme 
for a routine though temporary succession to the position 
of command has any rational basis at all, its purpose is to 
provide continuity of administrative policy during the ab- 
sences of the commander. Though ill, or disabled, or travel- 
ing at a great distance, he is still the responsible leader. For 
the moment his is the largest stake in the game, and the con- 
trol which he exercises over his temporary substitute should 
be unqualified. 

So much for the situations arising out of brief absences. 
In the event of a more prolonged interregnum there may 
be justification for the executive head of the government, 
or other appropriate general authority, to intervene in the 
interests of popular control. Thus in the event that the 
chief is unable to resume his official duties within thirty, 
sixty, or ninety days, but is to continue in office, the gov- 
ernor or mayor may be authorized by law to designate an 
administrative head of the police force ad interim. Executive 
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responsibility , and popular control are thereby conserved 
without upsetting the necessary and normal relationship of 
chief and deputy as it should exist from day to day. 

There are few. set patterns or titles determining this rela- 
tionship. Sometimes the aide bears the title of deputy, some- 
times that of assistant. While it would be easy and natural to 
distinguish between these two in such a way that the status 
of deputy would imply temporary succession in the absence 
of the commander, whereas that of assistant would not, no 
such distinctions exist in fact. Some assistant chiefs are alter- 
nates to their superiors, and some deputies enjoy no right of 
temporary succession. In any case, such vagaries in titular 
forms are unimportant except as they indicate the lack of 
precision characterizing both law and procedure in this field. 

Application of Organization Principles 

The foregoing pages have been concerned primarily with 
general principles of organization and with their applica- 
tion to certain kinds of police forces. Each such application 
is necessarily a unique problem, because no two forces are 
identical in their powers, territorial jurisdiction, or numeri- 
cal strength. Yet despite such diverse factors, one feature is 
common to them all; for in the last analysis the question 
resolves itself into one of complexity versus simplicity. Sim- 
plicity in the scheme of organization reduces the number of 
responsible officers with whom the administrative head must 
deal, and whom he must at all events control if his policies 
are to be effective. It also reduces to a minimum the con- 
ferences, the petty misunderstandings, the personal rivalries, 
and the open conflicts that serve to retard the efficient func- 
tioning of the police mechanism. By means of a simple and 
direct form of organization, the attention of the responsible 
head is freed from preoccupation with minor details and 
from the frequent necessity of reconciling opposed groups 
within the organization, each standing on its own little set 
of rights and privileges, each defending its sphere of action 
from intrusion by a coordinate unit. Such conflicts arise out 
of ill-defined powers and vague responsibilities. When 
spheres of action are clearly and boldly outlined in the 
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scheme of organization, the occasion for intradepartmental 
warfare is removed, and the whole energies of the police 
force are marshaled, ready for systematic application to the 
varied forms of police work.^® When this condition is re- 
alized, the administrative head may find it necessary to 
devote but a small part of his attention to daily operations, 
and to reserve his energies for the examination of problems 
which are as yet unsolved, for testing the value of various 
expedients to which recourse has been had, and for formulat- 
ing plans for the consistent and orderly development and 
expansion of the force. 

If a police chief's freedom from the preoccupations of 
petty routine be a test of sound organization, then few 
American police forces, large or small, can qualify on this 
ground. It is almost a matter of common knowledge that our 
police administrators are inundated with a flood of problems 
which, if not strictly concerned with matters of partisan poli- 
tics, are of so minor a nature as not to warrant their atten- 
tion.^'^ Whether responsibility for this condition in any 
particular force rests with the police chief or with the com- 
munity, it is certain that any effort expended in perfecting 
the structural organization will reduce the number of minor 
problems now exhausting the energies of so many police 
administrators. Large-scale advances in police administration 
wait upon the event. 

Grouping Related Activities 

Meanwhile various other and more immediate practical 
benefits may be realized by a police force through careful 
reorganization of its structure and of its organic relation- 
ships. So long as police are operated under catch-as-catch-can 
rules, there should be little expectation that trained admin- 

tQ The importance of one simple direct plan is emphasized by Colonel 
George F. Chandler in his monograph. The Policeman's Art (p. i6). He 
illustrates the point by recounting a story attributed to General Sedgwick, 
of Civil War fame. It appears, according to this yarn, that the general had 
a fool, a complete simpleton, on his staff, to whom he submitted every order 
before it was issued. In this way he is supposed to have gained assurance that 
each order was so clear and so simple that even a fool could understand iti 

17 For a description of a police commissioner's daily routine, see Chicago 
Police Problems^ pp. 29-35. 
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■ istrative leaders will be produced among the rank and file; 
but the systematic grouping of activities, imposed by observ- 
ance of the span of control, makes it possible to develop 
capable successors for the incumbents of the higher admin- 
istrative posts. Thus if a distinct personnel bureau is set up 
its supervision will require personal and technical qualifica- 
tions which are equally well defined. The same is true of 
property management, which in any given setting is likely to 
be the most poorly administered of police activities. With 
the custody of property scattered broadcast throughout the 
force, and its management entrusted indiscriminately to the 
officers of auxiliary and field units alike, there is certain to 
be much preventable waste. Purchases are made at random, 
specifications are loosely drawn, careless store-keeping results 
in the destruction of supplies, inventories are allowed to 
lapse, thefts of gasoline, tires, and police equipment multiply 
for lack of stores control, buildings deteriorate too rapidly 
because timely repairs are not made, and contracts for gaso- 
line, printing, and other commodities are entered into with- 
out regard for the rates paid by other large-scale enterprises. 
These faults are mere commonplaces in police administra- 
tion because property management is so frequently entrusted 
to police officers who are without experience in the details 
of business procedures. If, on the other hand, the business 
activities of tlie police force are consolidated, the sum total 
of all such activities may be sufficient to justify the employ- 
ment of an experienced property manager. Similarly, records 
administration will come to be entrusted to persons with 
some degree of clerical aptitude, and of capacity for analysis, 
while reserving the command of field units concerned with 
patrol, traffic control, criminal investigation and crime pre- 
vention to police officers with appropriate experience. 

It is necessary to identify and clarify the problems of ad- 
ministrative supervision if such leadership is to be of a high 
order. Systematic grouping of related activities in the scheme 
of police organization is prerequisite to this process of clari- 
fication. Economies of man power and other operating costs 
frequently result. If related activities are brought under uni- 
fied supervision, part-time employments are more readily con- 
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solidated, and modern administrative processes and the use 
of laborsaving machinery is expedited. 

Anything serving to define the tasks which a police force 
must perform tends to encourage the recruitment of persons 
having special qualifications for such tasks. An immediate 
result is an increase in the number of stenographers, clerks, 
mechanics, and laborers employed as such, and not as police- 
men. In most instances the “going wage’' for such callings is 
substantially below that for police, with the result that spe- 
cial talents are secured for less money than was formerly 
required. Certainly there is no real justification for the 
practice, now so frequently followed, of using police for all 
manner of specialized tasks within the police force, as stenog- 
raphers, clerks, janitors, sign painters, highway lane painters, 
motor mechanics, auto washers, gasoline pump attendants, 
dog pound employees, and the like. Employment of an occa- 
sional disabled policeman on such work may be a justifiable 
expedient, but not the regular assignment of highly paid 
policemen who have been selected, trained, and disciplined 
along entirely different lines. 

Reorganization in Units Large and Small 

Other man-power economies may be effected through the 
flexibility introduced into the scheme of organization when 
related activities are brought under unified command. So 
long as each activity operates independently and performs 
its own auxiliary services, there are certain to be numerous 
cases of malfunctioning, duplicating effort, lost motion, and 
just plain loafing resulting from lack of supervision. When 
related activities are brought together, however, there is an 
immediate pooling of effective strength and a coordination 
of effort that is likely to reduce somewhat the demands upon 
personnel. Added to this is the effect of supervision in stimu- 
lating the rank and file to greater activity. As to such econ- 
omies, it must be stated that they are likely to be relatively 
more substantial and important when the process of reor- 
ganization affects rather small independent units than when 
the activities thus correlated are of considerable size. This 
is due to three factors: 
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'1., The small units may engage only the partial services 
of various individuals whose spare time on the job cannot 
be employed in other * Independent” undertakings. When 
these are brought together into a unified bureau, the spare 
time can be more effectively employed. Losses resulting from 
such fractional employments are ordinarily less common in 
larger units, so that correlations of work produce relatively 
less impressive results. 

2. When several small related units are brought together 
under single supervision, the reduction in lost motion and 
the advantages derived from the specialization now for the 
first time introduced are naturally more pronounced than if 
the reorganization affects larger units which presumably have 
enjoyed some measure of systematic treatment prior to their 
consolidation. 

3. The stimulating effect of supervision upon small units 
is more apparent, since such influences have rarely been felt 
in the past. In the case of the larger activities, supervision 
has been a necessity from sheer weight of numbers, and 
hence it is not an added feature when these related activi- 
ties are brought into administrative focus. 

Yet while the issue of economy is likely to promise rela- 
tively larger returns in the case of the small forces, in the 
matter of improved service and smoother functioning, it is 
sometimes the large and ponderous organizations that profit 
most. Their very size may prove to be a burden, so that, 
unless the administrative mechanism which operates them is 
well adapted to the purpose in hand, there is real danger 
that they will collapse from their own weight. 

Keeping the span of control within reasonable limits may 
also involve a reappraisal of the need for district stations. 
These decentralized means for patrol supervision are a nec- 
essary evil in large cities— an evil in the sense that they 
lengthen, and thereby weaken, the chain of command, but 
nevertheless necessary if the much greater hazards from over- 
centralization are to be avoided. Such considerations have 
led in a few instances to a reexamination of the need for 
isSeeFig. XL 
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numerous district stations, which generally produces the 
following conclusions: (i) district stations are convenient 
instrumentalities for decentralizing the distribution and 
supervision of the patrol force; (2) many districts and district 
stations were established several decades ago; (5) the new 
means of transportation and communication make it pos- 
sible for a station to serve a much larger area than in the 
days when such districts were first established; (4) the man 
power required for indoor assignments at district stations 
renders such structures surprisingly expensive to operate; 
(5) the cost of heat, light, and supplies often exceeds $3,000 
per annum for each station. 

The interplay of these factors in recent years has led to 
a reduction in the number of police districts (with a corre- 
sponding reduction in the number of stations) in Cincinnati, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Syracuse, Utica, Cleve- 
land, Rochester, New Orleans, St. Louis, Providence, and 
elsewhere,^® thus avoiding or minimizing unfavorable fea- 
tures in the structural organization of the police force, and 
effecting man-power economies as well as other substantial 
savings in building operation and maintenance. 

Control Over Crime Reports and Investigations 

Certain to arise in any review of police organization is the 
question of control over the record of investigations and of 
auditing the crime reports. While the performance of these 
two activities holds large potentialities for the administrator, 
there are still police forces which have not even attempted to 

19 Cincinnati Bureau of Municipal Research and New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Police Department: Administration, Records and Per- 
sonnel, Report No. 5, pp. 2-9 (three districts consolidated); Citizens’ Police 
Committee, Chicago Police Problems, pp. 95-101; Bruce Smith, Chicago Police 
Problems, An Approach to Their Solution, p. 28 (2 districts consolidated); 
San Francisco Bureau of Governmental Research, “Police Department Survey 
Report/’ in The City, VoL XVII, No. 3, July 7, 1937, pp. 64-67 (six districts 
consolidated); Institute of Public Administration, New York, A Survey of the 
Bureau of Police, Department of Public Safety, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
pp. 37-45 (three precincts consolidated). The police departments of Syracuse, 
Utica, and Lockport (New York) have abandoned all precinct stations and 
each now directs its field operations from one headquarters exclusively. 
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introduce or exercise the necessary control .procedures.^^ In 
so far as these revolve around questions of organization they 
require the establishment of a “central complaint room’' 
which brings together under single supervision the operation 
of all police communication services and facilities, and the 
maintenance of systematic reports of crimes prepared at the 
moment each offense or complaint becomes known to the 
police. Thereafter the controls are exercised by a coordinate 
unit concerned with maintaining a complete record both of 
the complaint and of its investigation. The several major 
stages in this process of administrative control are as follows: 

/. Action by the Central Complaint Room: 

1. Receipt of the original complaint requiring police 
action. 

2. Immediate transmission of the complaint. 

(a) To the appropriate field unit, e.g., to patrol cars, 
district stations, detective bureau, etc. 

(b) By means of radio, teletype, telephone, or other- 
wise, as the nature of the case may require. 

3. Preparation of an original memorandum or “central 
complaint room report” (on a serially numbered and 
controlled report form) of the facts of the complaint so 
far as known at this early stage. 

4. Routine transmission of the central complaint room 
report to the crime records unit. 

IL Action by the Crime Records Unit: 

5. Receipt of all reports of investigations conducted by 
field units (original investigations by patrol car crews, 
subsequent investigations by detectives, etc.). 

6. Follow-up procedures to make certain that every report 
received from the central complaint room is adequately 
investigated. 

7. Classification of all complaints of offenses committed, 
in accordance with the facts as determined by investi- 
gating officers. 

8. Receipt of the formal official declaration by patrol or 
detective supervisory officers that the investigation is 
closed. 

20 For a detailed description of such procedures, c£. F.BJ, Law Enforcement 
Bulletin, Vol. 9, No, 1 (January, 1940), pp. 3-9; also the serial treatment of 
Police Records Systems, beginning with the February, 1948 issue of the 
Bulletin, 
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9. Preparation of summary statements of operations for 
the administrative head—an audit of crime reporting 
and criminal investigations. 

Since the foregoing procedures are all aimed at control by 
general administrative officers, they cannot be entrusted to 
field agencies such as the patrol force or the detective bureau. 
Hence all necessary precautions should be taken to assure 
that one who reports a crime (whether by telephone or in 
person) is referred to the central complaint room, which has 
the full communication facilities of the police force at its 
disposal, yet is not responsible for the success or failure of 
individual policemen or field units in dealing with crimes 
and criminals. 

The foregoing steps have been described in outline in 
order to clarify the nature of the organization problems in- 
volved. In vei7 small police jurisdictions the entire scale of 
these services can be performed by the police officer assigned 
to headquarters desk duty. In large units the scheme of or- 
ganization will become rather more detailed, as is indicated 
by Fig. XVII. The structural arrangement there depicted 
can be greatly simplified by consolidating closely related 
activities. The point is worth the emphasis of repetition, 
however: whatever the scheme of organization, the central 
complaint room and the crime records unit should not be 
placed under the supervision of officers who are themselves 
responsible for patrol or investigation. 

Organizing for Crime Prevention 

One of the problems likely to give the police administrator 
some concern is the manner in which the crime-prevention 
activities of his force are to be correlated with crime repres- 
sion and criminal investigation. If his force is small, the 
matter is settled for him, because the crime-prevention work 
will almost necessarily be performed by the patrol and detec- 
tive units, without any pretense at specialization. As the size 
of the police force increases, however, there is increasing 
interest in a more active participation by police in a wide 
range of activities broadly described as crime prevention. 

Since we have no accurate knowledge of crime causation. 
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it may fairly; be questioned whether any action, by police or 
by , others, is actually' of a preventive nature. Nonetheless, 
there is a body of knowledge which has some bearing on the 
subject. As shown in an earlier chap ter, youthful offenders 
represent a considerable part of the persons arrested and 
charged with crime, even including crimes of the most aggra- 
vated nature. Hence it is reasoned that, if the police and 
other agencies can but shut ofiE the supply of criminals at 
its sources, the crime rate of the community will decline 
materially. Various devices are employed to this end, in the 
hope that some or all of them will serve to divert the atten- 
tion of youth from criminal activity, or will inculcate high 
standards of social conduct, or at the very worst, will so 
completely fill their leisure hours that the opportunity for 
crime will less frequently be presented. There are boys' clubs 
in great variety, many types of recreational activity, summer 
camps for the young denizens of city streets; there are 
ingenious methods for inculcating ideals of citizenship 
through self-government in boys' natural interests and ac- 
tivities; and there are employment campaigns for putting 
them to work when all other means are exhausted for filling 
in their waking hours with a program of supervised play. 

As to all such efforts, one feature stands out: they are con- 
cerned with youths in the mass and not with youthful offend- 
ers as such. This basic fact would seem to dispose of the 
question of active police participation in such community 
programs, since it is estimated that only 2.5 per cent of the 
rising generation constitutes any serious problem for the 
police.^^ It is with this one child in forty that police should be 
concerned rather than with the generality of young persons, 
the overwhelming majority of whom are living normal lives 
as self-respecting members of a law-abiding society. 

Yet even when these delinquents and predelinquents are 
duly identified and tagged, the opportunities for preventive 
work by police are none too clear or numerous. There is pro- 
bation, it is true, but this is usually administered by the 

21 Chapter II. 

22 Vollmer, The Police and Modern Society, p. 200. 
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criminal courts; rarely or never by police. There is family 
■ case work ancf there are the procedures, for dealing with de- 
fectives, .but' these are techniques lying within the proper 
sphere of' the public agencies concerned with welfare and 
mental hygiene. Truancy, which is sometimes a forerunner 
of delinquency, is primarily a school problem and is dealt 
with as such. Where, then, is that portion of the crime-pre- 
vention field that is particularly suited to cultivation by 
police? While opinions on this point are certain to differ 
widely, there are two items upon which all should be able to 
agree. Places of commercialized recreation, such as amuse- 
ment parks, dance halls, and the like, are likely to involve 
contaminating influences with which police, as general en- 
forcers of the criminal law, are bound to be concerned. Ex- 
perience has shown that women armed with the general 
authority of police can often patrol and regulate such estab- 
lishments more effectively than most men. Hence some of 
the larger forces include women police on their regular 
rosters, not only for work of this specific type, but also for the 
entire range of police activities involving women or children 
in any respect— everything, indeed, from women criminals, 
prostitutes, and wayward minors to child vagrants, run- 
aways, and peddlers.^® 

Another accepted field of police participation consists in 
maintaining contact with the school, welfare, health, proba- 
tion, and parole agencies and with civic bodies, which taken 
together represent the totality of the public concern with 
the delinquent and predelinquent. Three hundred or more 
such composite groups, known collectively as coordinating 
councils, exist in cities and villages throughout the land— in 
communities varying in size from the great City of New York 
to places of only five hundred inhabitants.^^ These constitute 
a necessary part of the police program because they deal 
either with actual delinquents or with probable delinquents, 

23 Hutzel, The Policewoman's Handbook; Owings, Women Police. 

24 For a description of the work of these community coordinating councils, 
c£. National Probation Association, Community Cooperation for Social Wel- 
fare (pp. 47-76) and The Community Approach to Delinquency Prevention 
(together with a selected bibliography at p. 153). 
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or with related agencies in juvenile work, with the activities 
of which the police should at all times be familiar. 

If the program here briefly described appears much too 
modest to cover the possible approaches to crime prevention, 
it should be remembered that duplication of the proper work 
of other public and private agencies should be carefully 
avoided. Many of the crime-prevention and juvenile-aid 
activities now being conducted by police forces throughout 
the country overlap when they do not actually compete or 
conflict with the work of others. Police may conduct athletic 
contests, amateur theatricals, playgrounds, employment serv- 
ices, and many other parts of a broad public welfare program, 
without often coming to grips with problems directly and 
necessarily related to the police function or dealing with 
matters which clearly fall within the scope of their own 
experience and competence.^® The one thing that comes 
closest to their proper sphere— the supervision of convicted 
offenders who have been released on probation and parole— 
is denied to them. 

So it may be that the problem of organizing police work 
for juvenile aid and crime prevention is no problem at all, 
and that the greater part of it can be handled through the 
regular personnel on active duty in the field, supplemented 
in some cases by a policewomen’s unit or by other special 
auxiliary services.^® General instruction of all ranks in the 
length, breadth, and character of the juvenile delinquency 
problem seems a far more promising angle of approach than 
a program of extreme specialization which may end by escap- 
ing from administrative control altogether. Such evasions of 
control have occurred often enough to give the police ad- 
ministrator pause, whereas general treatment by the entire 
force, when specially instructed in the subject, holds no such 
concealed dangers, 

25 Cf. The Police Yearbook (1938-1939) for the Report of the Big Brother 
League Committee^ pp. 203-208; ^ Boy Scout Program as an Aid in the Police 
Juvenile Problem, 

26 One of the more complex and widely ranging of juvenile aid services is 
described by O. W. Wilson in The American Journal of Medical Jurispru- 
dence (January, 1939), VoL 11 , pp. 1-8. 
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Control of Commercialized Vice 
Among difficult problems with which police forces have 
to deal is the regulation or suppression of tlie various forms 
of commercialized vice— prostitution, gambling, and the sale 
of narcotics and intoxicating beverages. The time is probably 
still far distant when public opinion on all four of these 
activities will have crystallized sufficiently to permit an 
orderly treatment of them by police and other agencies of 
justice. Meanwhile the confusion of popular attitudes greatly 
complicates the task of enforcement, with the so-called 
“standards of public morality'' in a constant state of flux. Not 
only do these standards undergo numberless changes, but 
there is often a vigorous demand for strict enforcement as to 
narcotics and prostitution at the very time when public 
opinion is demanding a relaxed enforcement of the restric- 
tions imposed by law upon gambling and intoxicants.^^ 

This ever-changing problem of enforcement sometimes has 
a bearing upon the organization of a police force, because it 
requires a considerable flexibility of administrative treat- 
ment to meet the rapid shifts of popular temper. Such flexi- 
bility is difficult to secure in a police force that has been in- 
structed to look to the penal laws for the true expression of 
public policy. So police administrators have set up specialized 
vice divisions, either from considerations of this character or 
because they desired to keep the corrupting influences of 
commercialized vice confined to a particular segment of the 
force. In large cities and in forces operating throughout ex- 
tensive areas, a point is sometimes reached where no head- 
quarters unit can possibly function effectively with reference 
to the whole gamut of vice control. There then follows a 
whole series of decentralizing and recentralizing stratagems. 
The vice squad is abolished and uniformed patrol units are 
made responsible for enforcement. Inevitably this introduces 
a period of uncertainty, because the degree of enforcement 
and the emphasis on this or that regulatory statute will differ 
in each patrol area. If charges are made against police, the 

27 Shifting popular attitudes are well reflected in Woolston, Prostitution in 
the United States; Fosdick and Scott, Toward Liquor Control; Harrison and 
Laine, After Repeal, 
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administrator is likely to investigate them/ through the 
medium of a new headquarters unit, perhaps specially created 
for the purpose. Thus undercover squads and ‘'shooflies’' are 
introduced into the scheme of organization, to the detriment 
of police discipline. 

After the process of centralization and decentralization has 
gone on for some time, a compromise may be struck which 
seeks to combine both methods. Responsibility for enforce- 
ment is laid upon the patrol force, but a headquarters squad 
is also maintained either for the purpose of checking up on 
such decentralized enforcement or as a means of conducting 
raids with a minimum of danger that their character and 
direction will be made known in advance to the parties 
operating the premises to be raided. Often, too, an element 
of specialized technique is involved, since a headquarters 
raiding squad can maintain special resources of information 
and also become experienced in meeting special judicial re- 
quirements as to evidence. 

While new combinations of procedure and administrative 
structure are constantly being invented for vice control, these 
represent their major phases. At no point is there success in 
sufficient degree to warrant persistent application of any one 
method, because the underlying conditions for effective en- 
forcement are not favorable. Vice is often the natural ally of 
local political machines, which in turn interpret the popular 
will and operate the police force in accord with that inter- 
pretation. Meanwhile popular attitudes become confused, 
and juries reflect the unwillingness of large parts of our 
cosmopolitan populations to observe the rigid requirements 
of some of our penal statutes. Rural standards are foisted 
upon urban communities, which retaliate with such flagrant 
lapses in enforcement that they are reminiscent of the wide- 
open towns of the advancing frontier. Thus each police ad- 
ministrator works out the problem as he finds it in his own 
jurisdiction and adjusts the structural organization of the 
force to meet current demands made upon it for vice control. 
If his force is able to function satisfactorily without the aid 
of a special squad for this purpose, so much the better. The 
ultimate responsibility for law enforcement is not then con- 
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fused by setting up a new administrative agency to meet each 
new feature of the crime problem. 

The Prospect of Overspecialization 

Since all organization depends in some measure upon the 
subdivision of tasks, and therefore upon a degree of spe- 
cialization in executing them, there is a continuing danger 
that this phase of the process may be overemphasized. Some 
administrators become so obsessed by the need for develop- 
ing ever-higher skills through breaking down existing jobs 
into more highly specialized techniques that they eventually 
produce an organism dependent upon expert operation in all 
its details. Others arrive at an equally unfavorable result 
through the uncontrolled establishment of new administra- 
tive units for the performance of each new activity. In either 
event a dangerous situation is created, and particularly so 
when an emergency service like police is concerned. In many 
situations, whether the staff expert is on hand or not, police 
must act and act quickly. If the functioning of the force, or 
any major part of it, is to be made dependent upon closely 
articulated action by a number of specialized units or bu- 
reaus, the failure of one may destroy the effectiveness of all. 
While such difficult situations cannot be wholly avoided, 
since there is bound to be some degree of interdependence, 
all experience indicates that the police administrator will do 
well to subdivide police activities only when necessity clearly 
points the way. If selection, training, and discipline have in 
fact produced a rank and file of superior quality, simplifica- 
tion of police tasks through minute subdivision will become 
less and less necessary. 

Particular care is required when units directly and actively 
concerned with law enforcement are involved. The basic and 
familiar subdivision of a police force into patrol and in- 
vestigation units is a case in point. Nothing could be more 
obvious than this kind of separation, with its attendant dif- 
ferentiation between the uniformed and the detective per- 
sonnel. Yet many a police administrator has viewed the col- 
lisions arising between his patrol commanders and his chief 
of detectives, together with the bitter rivalries these produce 
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among the rank and file, and has wondered whether his force 
was in fact a unified body or was divided into two hostile 
camps. 

It is a widely held belief that special aptitudes are required 
for the conduct of investigations, and that the average patrol- 
man lacks the qualities deemed essential to the work. There- 
fore, the uniformed patrolman is expected merely to suppress 
or discourage crime; but once a crime is committed, particu- 
larly if it be a felony, the detective bureau is to be called 
upon to take charge of the case. The patrolman returns to 
his beat and resumes his routine duties. He is in the first 
line of defense, but when that line is broken the matter 
passes beyond his jurisdiction and sphere of responsibility 
for further action. It is for the trained investigator then to 
follow through to the end. So runs the line of reasoning, 
which rests upon the familiar proposition that there should 
be special aptitudes and special training for the performance 
of special tasks. 

In its application this theory is beset with certain diffi- 
culties. At the very outset, for example, the administrator is 
confronted with the fact that there is no swift and certain 
method for testing aptitude for criminal investigation. Patrol- 
men are either transferred in and out of detective work in 
an effort to determine their relative capacity, or they take a 
civil service examination for detectives and thereafter be- 
come the one thing or the other. Meanwhile detectives go 
their oxvm ways, operating in a sphere where the ordinary 
administrative checks and disciplinary methods do not apply, 
enjoying an almost unregulated discretion in the use and 
application of their efforts, and sometimes thrown largely 
upon their own resources. The patrol force observes this free- 
dom, and resents it. Thus are engendered official rivalries 
which are inimical to good teamwork and hold grave danger 
for successful administration. 

The problem has been variously dealt xdth. In some in- 
stances effort is made to bridge the artificial gap between 
patrolman and detective by assigning the patrolman who 
engages in the close pursuit of an offender to any later inves- 
tigation conducted by the detective force. Others seek to 
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■ break down' the barriers of overspecialization by a more or 
less constant interchange of personnel between the patrol and 
investigating branches. Some of the state police have in large 
measure escaped from the dilemma entirely by turning all in- 
vestigations over to the patrol force in the first instance, and 
supplementing their efforts with specialists and technicians 
of established qualification.^^ 

. Thus the never-ending shift between generalization and 
specialization of function goes on—in patrol, criminal inves- 
tigation, traffic regulation, and other phases of police work.^® 
While the increasing complexity of that work strongly favors 
the specialist, experienced administrators are alert to the 
dangers in this tendency and strive to maintain flexible ar- 
rangements whenever specialized techniques threaten unity 
of action. 

Organization and Leadership 

The theoretical and practical advantages to be derived 
from rigorous application of organization principles cover a 
wide range— so wide, in fact, as to invite the observation 
that good police management depends upon a sound struc- 
tural plan. Still it must be admitted that much impressive 
evidence runs counter to such a sweeping conclusion. Some 
police forces standing high in the scale of administrative 
quality would make but a sorry showing if ranked according 
to their application of organization principles. These appear 
to succeed because of the joint operation of two factors or 
influences: (i) the centripetal forces set in motion by almost 
every human undertaking, even though the leadership may 
be weak, and the plan of operation uncertain; (2) the stren- 
uous efforts put forth by many vigorous police leaders to 
keep the several parts of their administrative machines func- 
tioning in accord with a common purpose. 

Thus even unsound plans of organization can be applied 
toward a successful result, particularly if the police force 

28 Cf. Smith, The State Police, pp. 304-214. 

29 Inspector L. A. Hince of the FBI has superbly presented both the prob- 
lem and its solution in Police Responsibilities in Traffic Lam Enforcement, 
Eno Foundation Highway Traffic Conference Proceedings, 1944, pp. 17-20. 
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enjoys inspired leadership. If this could be secured with any 
high degree of consistency, problems of organization might 
with more complacency be left to solve themselves.' But all 
police experience shows that the selection, and retention of 
capable leaders is as yet one of the weakest features of Amer-- 
lean police control, and so long as this is true the structural 
outlines of our police forces will continue to be important 
to the success of large-scale programs for police improvement. 
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At THE first general meeting of American police administra- 
tors, held in St. Louis in 1871, effort was made /‘to procure 
and digest statistics for the use of police departments^ . . . 
to provide for a systematic plan of transmitting Detective 
Information throughout the several States of the Union, ^ . . . 
to adopt a system of [telegraphic] cypher for the use of police 
throughout the country/’^ to arrange for a more complete 
interchange, among police departments, of the photographs 
of criminals^ and to effect the permanent organization of the 
National Police Association.® Thus, at the very outset of 
formalized relations among the police forces of this country, 
emphasis was placed upon ways and means for performing 
certain common services for the benefit of alL It is both inter- 
esting and instructive to observe that these initial efforts 
aimed at cooperative action were concerned with criminal 
investigation, identification, police communications, and 
criminal statistics. These four fields still constitute major ob- 
jects of cooperative activity, though a fifth, and equally im- 
portant, item has been added to the list of common services, 
in the form of the great training centers now emerging. 

The seventy years that have elapsed since American police 
forces first sought a way through and around the jurisdic- 
tional barriers still separating them, do not mark a period of 
consistent growth in cooperative police action. On the con- 

'^Official Proceedings of the National Police Convention, St. Louis, Mo. 
(1871), p. 30. 

2 Ibid., p. $5. 

^Ibid., p. 6g. 

4 : Ibid,, pp. 73,97-98. 

5 Ibid., pp. 80-83. 
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trary, little was accomplished for several decades beyond the 
formation of a number of state federations of police and a 
gradual strengthening of the national body.^ These did not 
in themselves constitute significant departures. During their 
early years they contributed almost nothing to the police- 
man’s art, nor did they undertake to solve the in ter jurisdic- 
tional problems arising on every hand. It was not until the 
turn of the century that joint police action became a reality. 
The new means of transportation then coming into general 
use were dispersing and intermingling the criminal popula- 
tion in ever-widening arcs, and it was becoming apparent 
that the old method of distributing criminal information by 
means of printed handbills could never hope to cover a 
patchwork of police forces numbered by the tens of thou- 
sands. 

The First Central Service 

To meet this situation the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police in 1896 set up a national clearinghouse fot 
criminal identification records. Originally located in Chicago^r 
it was transferred some years later to Washington, D.C. The 
primary purpose was to provide central filing facilities for 
the photographic portraits of known criminals and for the 
system of anthropometric measurements devised by Alphonse 
Bertillon in 1882. Gradual abandonment of Bertillonage 
after 1904 and the substitution of fingerprint classifications 
greatly handicapped the growth of the new bureau, which 
was thus constrained to cultivate new fields without aban- 
doning the old. Nevertheless, it enjoyed mounting annual 
accretions as more and more cities contributed their identi- 
fication data to the central office. During these early years the 
National Bureau of Criminal Identification was supported 
by the annual fees paid by less than 150 police forces, supple- 
mented by an occasional appropriation of $500 by Congress. 
Its budget seems never to have exceeded $5,000 per annum 

6 In the National Police Conference was reorganized as the Interna- 

tional Association of Chiefs of Police, in which an overwhelming proportion 
of the membership is drawn from the United ‘States and Canada. The active 
membership exceeds a thousand police officials, with representatives drawn 
from every state. 
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and often fell far below even this modest figure. With the con- 
tinuing support of a mere handful of police forces it some- 
how persisted. The point is important because it is illustra- 
tive of the fact that some of the specialized federal, state, and 
regional police services which have since sprung up in such 
great numbers have been developed largely through police 
initiative and effort or in response to demands made vocal 
by a few of the official police agencies. Thus the national 
clearinghouse for criminal identification has a dual signifi- 
cance: it represents the first systematic attempt at cooperative 
activity in American police work, and in its origin at least 
was solely the result of local police enterprise. 

I. CRIMINAL IDENTIFICATION AND POLICE SCIENCE 

Sheer overriding necessity produced the first clearinghouse 
for fingerprint identification. Here was a progTam depending 
upon unity of action over a wide area. Only the fingerprint 
collections of the great cities were sufficiently large to justify 
management by identification experts. The great mass of 
persons in police custody either were not fingerprinted at all, 
or the prints when made were placed in collections so small 
as to lack significance and value. 

This was the situation when the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police entered the field. The importance of this 
first venture into cooperative activity can scarcely be exag^ 
gerated, because it marked the end of the suspicious isolation 
that had characterized local police operations from the 
earliest times. At the moment of their inception the new 
facilities were not too impressive. As already noted, their 
financial support was uncertain and could only be maintained 
at inadequate levels by a more or less continuous membership 
campaign. The central collection during this period was not 
of a size to compare with those of the largest cities, so it had 
no comprehensive service to offer to prospective members in 
return for their fees and voluntary contributions of finger- 
print records. Some of the largest cities kept severely aloof 
during this period of testing and thereby diminished the new 
venture’s already small chances of success.^ While it did not 

7 The New York City Police Department at that time wished to operate 
<• 1 ^^ Hf^^rinD-house for identification. Precedent was to be found 
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then succeed in establishing itself as a truly national clearing- 
house, it managed to survive during this testing period, so 
that recourse could be had to it when more favorable condi- 
tions prevailed. 

Such conditions were in the making. A few states were 
already appropriating funds for central identification sys- 
tems, consisting chiefly of the prints taken from prisoners in 
the various prisons, penitentiaries, and reformatories, but 
supplemented also by such other records as local police ad- 
ministrators could be cajoled into contributing to the central 
files. Being tax-supported, there were no large uncertainties 
concerning the financial outlook to plague them, and in some 
cases their positions as state-wide clearinghouses were con- 
firmed by enactments requiring all penal, correctional, and 
police agencies to file identification records at the several 
state bureaus. Their powers were thereby broadened to a 
point where the only restrictions rented upon territorial juris- 
diction. Carried to its logical conclusion, this method would 
have produced forty-eight state identification bureaus, which 
then might possibly have banded together in opposition to 
any nation-wide program. 

A National Clearinghouse for Identification 

While these various state developments were taking place, 
the police chiefs' association was engaged in negotiating with 
federal authorities, to the end that the latter should maintain 
and operate the rudimentary clearinghouse already estab- 
lished for the country as a whole. This was accomplished in 
1924, and shortly thereafter the association's identification 
records and files were consolidated with those of federal 
prisoners maintained at Leavenworth, Kansas, and both sys- 
tems thereupon transferred to the Bureau of Investigation® 
in the Department of Justice. The prestige of the new setting, 
and the vigor with which federal oflicials administered the 
work and publicized its results, soon revitalized the whole 


in the Criminal Record Office for England and Wales, which is operated in 
London by the Metropolitan Police. 

8 Now known as the Federal Bureau of Investigation. It received formal 
statutory authority for conducting the central identification work by act of 
Congress in 1930. 
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undertaking. Illustrated pamphlets and popular treatises on 
fingerprint identification techniques were distributed broad- 
cast to even the smallest , police units. Free identification 
forms and franked envelopes for their return removed the 
last apparent obstacle to full local participation, with the 
result that fingerprint identification is now firmly established 
as an essential police function,, even among sheriffs, consta- 
bles, and other police of brief official tenure. 

In addition to its criminal -files, the national identification 
division maintains noncriminal fingerprint records volun- 
tarily contributed to police forces throughout the country by 
law-abiding persons who seek in this way to show their sup- 
port of “universal fingerprinting.”® Also important for pur- 
poses of central record are the single fingerprint records of 
many thousands of known kidnapers, extortionists, bank 
robbers, and notorious gangsters. These are of special value 
in identifying persons who leave the “latent” print of perhaps 
only one finger at the scene of a crime, and hence cannot be 
traced through the regular classifications of ten finger-tip 
impressions maintained for general identification purposes. 
Other data include a classified collection of unidentified am- 
munition and various descriptive files of missing persons and 
certain types of stolen property. Thus the basis is being laid 
for a central exchange for many types of information of value 
to police inquiries. 

Growth of the national identification system under federal 
auspices has since been so extraordinarily rapid that in the 
course of but a few years it became the largest fingerprint col- 
lection in the world.^® All this was accomplished without the 
aid of federal statutory provisions imposing upon local police 
oiBBcials the duty to submit identification records to the na- 
tional agency— a compulsory feature which is barred in any 
case by the limits of federal jurisdiction. Some states, how- 
ever, require that police shall file their fingerprint records 

s These civil identification records in 1934 numbered only 600. Fifteen 
years later they exceeded five million. 

10 The FBI Division of Identification has a total of almost twenty million 
prints in its criminal file, plus ninety million others of a noncriminal 
character. 
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with both state and federal clearinghouses/ and even in those 
instanices where such formal requirements are lacking most 
police forces are alert to contribute, while the' several state 
identification units generally, undertake to keep the federal 
files supplied with the data which come to each of them in- 
dividually. Thus nation-wide consolidation of our identifica- 
tion resources, involving many tactical difficulties and a few 
technical problems, has been accomplished in substance 
through cooperative efforts by federal, state, and locafi au- 
thorities." 

State vs. Regional Clearinghouses 

Some problems still remain. For example, it is not yet 
clear what is to be the ultimate role of the state bureaus, such 
as are maintained in some form by thirty-four states. About 
one-half of these conduct a full criminal identification pro- 
gram within their own territorial jurisdictions and as far out- 
side thereof as they can attract contributions to their files. To 
that extent each of them duplicates the work of the federal 
clearinghouse. Whether in the long view this will prove to be 
a desirable course in all states is debatable. It may be argued, 
though not too convincingly, that all state bureaus should be 
retained, since otherwise any abandonment of the federal 
facilities would leave the states and the country as a whole in 
the situation existing fifty years ago. It does not seem reason- 
able, however, that the state governments should burden 
themselves to insure against so remote, improbable, and 
wholly incalculable an event. The disciplinary effect of the 
state bureaus should also be considered. As already indicated, 
they alone apply the compulsory reporting statutes to the 
various police agencies, and their departure from the scene 
might conceivably result in less satisfactory reporting to the 
central agency, though this likewise is highly speculative. 
Again, there is the fact that eighteen of the state bureaus are 
operated by active state police forces maintaining hundreds 
of men on patrol and conducting investigations throughout 
the length and breadth of their several jurisdictions. They 
would in any case operate their own identification services, 
even though they did not have the additional responsibility 
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for conducting a state-wide clearinghouse. Hence the cash 
economies to be effected by abandoning them would probably 
be so inconsequential as to argue their continuance under 
any ordered scheme. 

Finally, there is the very special situation of the states 
located at a great distance from the seat of government at 
Washington, which upon occasion may experience unavoid- 
able delay in securing the visual proof of identity from the 
national files. Some states now seek to minimize the effects 
of distance by operating their own identification systems so 
that local police forces within their boundaries may be less 
dependent upon the remote federal agency. Whether this 
expedient is justifiable may be questioned, since modern 
means of communication offer many ways, which are in fact 
often employed, of quickly reporting the results of identifica- 
tion searches to police authorities. The full visual proof of 
such identifications need not be immediately forthcoming. 

Still another angle of approach has received some con- 
sideration. It would require the federal identification system 
to operate one or more regional offices, thereby obviating the 
disadvantages arising either from delay or from incomplete 
state records. Whatever merit this recourse may possess, it 
would not seem to be justified unless the states in the region 
to be specially served were to abandon their own identifica- 
tion systems. Otherwise, the present overlapping of clearing- 
house facilities would be aggravated still further, with na- 
tional, regional, and state bureaus all seeking to serve the 
same area. Absurd as this situation may appear to be, it is 
unlikely that the rival interests which have sprung up on all 
sides will easily give way, so that there is a possibility that the 
nation, from having too few central identification facilities, 
someday may find itself embarrassed with too many. 

Identification Services for Groups of Communities 

Regional approaches to the question of identification have 
also been made at the local police level, but rather for the 
purpose of rendering the basic local identification services 
than to provide regional clearinghouses. Thus, when the Cin- 
cinnati Police Department undertook to provide central 
identification facilities for the police forces in Hamilton, 
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Butler, Warren, and Clermont counties in Ohio and in Camp- 
bell and Kenton counties in Kentucky, only five police forces 
in the region maintained fingerprint and photograph files, 
and 142 forces were wholly without them. A regional identi- 
fication bureau conducted under police auspices was naturally 
welcomed, and has since flourished.^^ It has doubtless pre- 
vented many of the local forces from attempting to maintain 
their own identification services on a piecemeal basis. 

The advantages of substituting one identification unit for 
many are obvious. Hundreds upon hundreds of such regional 
identification services might be set up throughout the coun- 
try if the local police forces in each county or region could be 
prevailed upon to use central facilities rather than try to 
maintain their own. Thus the regional identification service, 
now no longer a new device, promises to provide a test of the 
adaptability of our traditional police system. 

Central Laboratory Services 

Closely related to personal identification is the matter of 
determining the quality and significance of various traces 
left at the scene of a crime. It is only within the past genera- 
tion that chemistry and physics have been brought to the 
aid of criminal inquiries. Numerous unrelated laboratory 
procedures, known on the Continent as Police Scientifique 
and in English-speaking countries as Police Science, now have 
been developed to a point where they are of fnajor impor- 
tance in the investigation of certain types of crimes. 

Police laboratories had their origin in Europe, sometimes 
operating in conjunction with medicolegal institutes which 
in turn were affiliated with the universities, sometimes being 
conducted under the direct auspices of police. But in Great 
Britain and the United States police were slow to accept the 
new methods, partly because of the decentralized police sys- 
tems prevailing in both countries, partly from a profound 
skepticism of the value of such refined methods of inquiry. 
Hence the first well-equipped police science laboratory to 
be set up on this continent was not established by police, 
but by private interests in Chicago, working through North- 

11 Bruce Smith, A Regional Police Plan for Cincinnati and Its Environs 
(tQSO- PP- S4-26. 
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western University. This was in 1929.^^ In the course o£ the 
next ten years, the entire status o£ police science in the 
United States was radically revised, and its prospects lor 
future development greatly enlarged. The Northwestern 
University laboratory was acquired by the Chicago Police 
Department, and police £orces throughout the length and 
breadth of the land now vie with each other in the acquisition 
of laboratory equipment and technical staff. In short, police 
science is now widely, and often generously, supported from 
public funds. 

So much at least is true of most of the large forces and of 
many others of moderate size. In the small units, however, 
there is no prospect of developing the new techniques of in- 
vestigation, and hence there is continuing need for more 
central facilities. The crime laboratories set up by the large 
forces, both municipal and state, represent the most con- 
venient means of satisfying that demand and since 1933 the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has placed the unusually ex- 
tensive facilities of its own laboratory at the disposal of in- 
vestigating and prosecuting officers.^® The services of the state 

12 For a description of the events leading up to the establishment of the 
Scientific Crime Detection Laboratory, see the American Journal of Police 


Science, Vol. I (1930), No. 1, pp. 3-4. 

.13 The scope of the FBI Technical Laboratory, and the facilities which it 
emphasizes, is indicated by the following summary of its work for the year 


ending June 30, 1948: 

Cryptanalysis and Translation 
Section: 

Cryptanalysis 1 0,66a 

Translation 5»598 

Total 16,260 

Document Section : 

Charred paper examinations . , 23 

Confidential examinations .... 2 

Handwriting and handprinting 36,328 

Indented writing 107 

Ink and pencil examinations . . 217 

Latent treatment 2,816 

Obliterated writing 316 

Paper examinations i>353 

Photographic examinations ... 43 

Portrait parle examinations ... 35 

Shoeprint examinations 156 

Tire tread examinations 48 

Typewriting and other mechan- 
ical impressions 4,698 

Miscellaneous 848 


Physics and Chemistry Section: 


Biochemical 1,825 

Biological 474 

Explosives 143 

Fibers 1,518 

General chemical 404 

Glass fractures 2x9 

Gunpowder tests 95 

Guns and ammunition i,9S8 

Metallurgical 154 

Number restoration 84 

Petrographic or geologic 9x2 

Pharmacological 51 

Secret writing 262 

Spectrographic analyses 1,3x5 

Toolmarks 1,000 

Toxicological 205 

Miscellaneous 491 

Total xi,iio 

Radio and Electrical Section: 

Miscellaneous 36 


Total 47,190 Total 36 

Grand Total 74,596 

The foregoing operations involved the examination of 63,868 specimens of evidence. 
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laboratories, like those of the F.B.I. agency, are available 
without cost to local police forces within their several jurisdic- 
tions.; ' 

Members of the laboratory staffs necessarily serve as expert 
witnesses upon occasion, and since such services are rendered 
without cost to the prosecuting authorities, the practice tends 
to raise the dignity and increase the reliability of expert testi- 
mony, the disinterested character of which may otherwise be 
clouded by pecuniary considerations. 

Thus the situation with respect to laboratory science in the 
service of criminal investigation is somewhat similar to that 
of the older identification techniques. Where local enterprise 
is lacking or there is only irregular or insufficient demand for 
laboratory examinations, the police of some of the large cities, 
and particularly those of the states and of the federal govern- 
ment, have been quick to satisfy the need. As the extension of 
formal training programs to the smaller forces brings more 
and more of the local police to an understanding of what 
laboratory tests can do in aid of the investigator, the demand 
for such services may be expected to increase appreciably. It 
may then become necessary more clearly to fix responsibility 
for performing laboratory analyses than is now the case. How- 
ever, the probabilities are that the state and federal labora- 
tories will continue to operate over wide areas, with the labo- 
ratory services of the great cities largely confining their 
operations to the metropolitan districts immediately sur- 
rounding them. 

II. CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 

Criminal identification and police science are among the 
most important of the modern aids to investigation. Both 
have been the subject of considerable effort directed at cen- 
tralization, and impressive progress has been made toward 
that end. The question therefore naturally arises, why in- 
quiry into ail major crimes, or into certain types of crimes, 
should not be the proper sphere of a central criminal investi- 
gation agency, which could thus supplement the local police, 
not merely with collections of specialized data (as is now done 
by the central identification bureaus and crime laboratories) 
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but also with a specialized personnel trained in the art and 
science of criminal investigation. 

A superficial consideration the plan seems to disclose 
so many advantageous features as to invite the conclusion 
that here is the shortest route to police efficiency in America 
—one which will leave our decentralized police system undis- 
turbed but will provide technical competence from a central 
source whenever and wherever it is needed. In this way, it is 
argued, the shortcomings of a localized police system may be 
offset, while avoiding any violence to the traditions of local 
police control. On behalf of the plan, attention is also di- 
rected to the fact that all the more highly developed police 
forces have their own specialized investigating squads which 
are shifted hither and yon in supplementing the uniformed 
and plain-clothes police regularly engaged in localized field 
service. Hence it is contended that the establishment of 
central investigating facilities for the aid of local police forces 
is merely an application, on a larger scale, of a scheme of 
police organization long employed by such forces themselves. 

Recourse also is had to practice abroad— to the Police 
judiciaire of Belgium, a national detective force charged 
with the investigation of crimes of first magnitude; and to the 
Surete Generale of France, which provides central detective 
service through its agents located permanently at various 
points throughout the country, and supplements them, when 
need arises, with its Brigade mobile. The examples furnished 
by Scotland Yard, by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and by some of our state police forces are likewise marshaled 
on behalf of the plan. Despite so many varied reasons for 
its adoption, the scheme of central investigation does not 
spread with great rapidity, and in some of the jurisdictions 
where it has been tried the results have been disappointing. 
The causes for such failures are easily identified. 

Lessons from Experience Abroad 

In the first place, the illustrations so widely drawn from 
police experience are not strictly comparable. There are, on 
the one hand, the examples provided by the central detective 
services so commonly found in Europe. Such as these are part 
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and parcel of nation-wide police organizations which exercise 
almost complete administrative control over provincial 
police, reaching down to the smallest municipalities and 
communes. In other words, the local police and the central 
detective services are both subject to the same superior ad- 
ministrative authority, and are therefore related parts of the 
same organization. Hence they are not counterparts of the 
proposal for detective service conducted by a separate central 
.authority. 

Scotland Yard offers a more nearly parallel case because it 
deals with local police forces which are in fact independent 
of it and of each other, and (except for the annual grant from 
the Exchequer upon the recommendation of His Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Constabulary) are also independent of the na- 
tional government. Yet certain facts concerning Scotland 
Yard as a national detective service receive too little attention 
from those who cite it as a model especially adapted to 
American police requirements. It is necessary to recognize at 
the outset that ''Scotland Yard” is a term of several, and 
sometimes confusing, connotations. It happens that the gen- 
eral offices of the Metropolitan Police are located on a short 
street or court, which lies between the Thames Embankment 
and Whitehall, and known as New Scotland Yard.^^ In plain 
American parlance that is nothing more nor less than a popu- 
lar name for the street address of police headquarters, "Scot- 
land Yard” has therefore become a generally descriptive term 
which may be loosely and indiscriminately applied to (a) the 
Metropolitan Police force, (b) the general headquarters 
offices of that force, or (c) the criminal investigation depart- 
ment (or "CID” as it is commonly known) of that force. This 
third meaning in its application to the detective headquarters 
of the Metropolitan Police has become so deeply embedded 
in legendary fact and fiction that it often obscures the real 
relationships existing between the Metropolitan Police and 
the police of the cities, boroughs, and counties. Ignoring the 

14 For an interesting account of the early usage of the term “Old Scotland 
Yard/* in its application to the original site of the headquarters of the 
Metropolitan Police, see Prothero, History of the Criminal Investigation 
Department at Scotland Yard, pp. 103, 141-149. 
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fiction, and sifting out the pertinent facts, the situation is as 
follows: 

: ■Th force is primarily responsible lor 

the protection of life and property and for the general main- 
tenance of order within the limits of the Metropolitan Police 
District, an area within a radius of about fifteen miles from 
Charing Cross as a center.^^ This force, like all other police 
forces in England and Wales, is supported from both national 
and local funds. It is essentially a local police unit, although 
its control is lodged in the Home Office. It is also distin- 
guished from the others by (i) its numerical strength of 
20,000 officers and men, (2) its world-wide fame, (g) its ex- 
ercise of certain imperial and national functions, in return 
for which a special contribution from the Exchequer of 
£100,000 a year is made by the national government, and (4) 
its obligation to assist in the investigation of crimes through- 
out England and Wales, upon the request of the local authori- 
ties, ■ ^ ' 

Here at last we come to the concept of “Scotland Yard'’ as 
a national detective force. Yet it will be noted that in the 
investigation of crimes committed outside the Metropolitan 
Police District, the CID does not operate as a free agent.^^ 
It does not take charge unless requested to do so by the local 
authorities. If these make their demand within twenty-four 
hours of the commission of the crime, the treasury defrays 
the expenses of the CID in the local investigation; if that 
demand is delayed, the local government must pay. Thus 
there is the promise of free service upon prompt notice or 
service-at-cost if the locality chooses to employ its own agents 
exclusively during the early stages of the investigation. 

There has been so much contentious discussion concerning 
the extent to which the CID from Scotland Yard is engaged 
upon such extradistrict investigations that only the highest 
authority should be permitted to settle the question once and 

15 It does not, however, include the andent city of London, which still 
retains its separate police force. 

IS In common with other police units, the CID of the Metropolitan Police 
dispatches its agents wherever it is necessary for them to go in order to 
investigate crimes committed within its own jurisdiction. 
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for aii. Let 'Sir John Moylan, ' Receiver-General lor the Metro- 
politan Police District, provide the answer.-He says: , 

Two mistaken notions are current with regard to the actual 
relations of Scotland Yard to the police of England and Wales. 
One is that Scotland Yard has some sort of general jurisdiction 
in police matters; the other that the Metropolitan Police stand 
apart from and above other forces. Both ideas are erroneous. 
Scotland Yard does not control and has no desire to impinge in 
any way upon the local independence or management of any 
other force; its position as one member of what might be called 
the police commonwealth of England and Wales is only that of 
primus inter pares. There is not and there should not be any 
isolation, splendid or otherwise. ... 

. . .It must not however be supposed that Scotland Yard has 
a roving commission which enables its detectives to go anywhere; 
they can take up a provincial case only if asked to do so by the 
local Chief Constable. Any officer lent in response to such a 
request is, for the time being, attached to the local force, and 
keeps the Chief Constable informed of all he does, but he remains 
under the direct control of the Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police. The cases in which Scotland Yard's assistance is invoked 
by the provincial police are usually murders, and are very few; it 
is only in detective stories that an officer from “the Yard" will be 
found at the scene of a country burglary, or clearing up a country 
house mystery. Those police forces which have no detective 
branches of their own, or only small ones, are encouraged by the 
Home Office to call in the CID in difficult cases, not because 
Scotland Yard has any monopoly of detective brains but to obtain 
the benefit of its wider experience and greater resources, which 
naturally far exceed those of any other detective establishment in 
Great Britain. It is clearly desirable that detectives of the greatest 
skill and experience should be available to conduct a criminal 
investigation in any part of the country. Such need as there may 
be for a national detective service is partly met and could be met 
still further by local forces making the fullest use of Scotland 
Yard's resources, or of those of some other force in the position 
to provide expert assistance,^'^ 

It therefore should be clear that the role of Scotland Yard 
in provincial investigations is not very different from that 

ar J. F, Moyiaxi, Scotland Yardj pp, x-xi, 197-198. 
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which would prevail in this country if the metropolitan police 
of Washington, or, the New York City Police Department, 
were obligated to investigate crimes committed beyond their 
own boundaries, when local authorities requested them so to 
intervene. Under such circumstances there would be quite 
as little “intervention” here as there now is in England and 
Wales. : ■ 

Lessons from American Experience 

In point of fact there are in this country various criminal 
investigation agencies exercising a broad territorial Jurisdic- 
tion without too much regard for the predilections of local 
authorities. Some of them are, however, easily distinguishable 
from centralized units designed to supplement local police 
authorities. Thus in the federal government, the Secret 
Service, the Bureau of Narcotics, the Post Office Inspectors, 
the Customs and Immigration Border Patrols, and other 
police units described in a previous chapter,^® range up and 
down the land, and the Coast Guard patrols our shores, in the 
course of investigating infractions of the particular federal 
statutes with which each is concerned. They do this freely, 
and without regard to the sensibilities of local authorities, 
because they are operating in a different medium or sphere— 
that of the federal criminal law. The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation likewise performs its functions with primary ref- 
erence to a rather lengthy list of federal penal statutes, and in 
addition is authorized to investigate state crimes committed 
under circumstances which may possibly bring them within 
federal jurisdiction. All these national investigating units 
necessarily come into contact with local police bodies, and 
where the desirability of cooperative action is indicated, pro- 
posals to that effect are made by one side or the other. Such 
proposals are sometimes rejected. Even if accepted, joint co- 
operative investigation by federal and local agencies may fail 
because the will to cooperate is not present, or because private 
quarrels develop among the investigators, or because corps 
rivalries prevent mutual trust and common action. These are 
widely prevalent human failings, and are demonstrated io 

rs Chapter VI. 
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many activities other than police. I£ they are to be corrected 
or suppressed in connection with federal-local investigations, 
it can be done only through the application of a disciplinary 
power common to all forces engaged. No such superior ad- 
ministrative authority now exists, and it is difficult to see how 
it could be provided for the purpose of coordinating federal- 
local criminal investigations without undermining and ulti- 
mately destroying the foundations of our local police systems. 
Yet it is the future integrity and independence of these same 
local systems that the new central investigation agencies are 
intended to assure. 

The relationships existing between local and state police 
units are generally similar. Here are found but few distinc- 
tions as to the kind of criminal jurisdiction exercised. State 
and local police alike enforce the state criminal law, which 
prescribes one set of criminal definitions, one scale of penal- 
ties, one general code of criminal procedure, applicable to 
all who, by whatever means, come within its purview. Such 
uniform provisions have no disciplinary effect, however, 
where interforce rivalries are concerned. That is the expe- 
rience of our state, county, city, town, and village police at 
the present time, and there is no reason to believe that the 
patterns would be essentially different if one or more of them 
were designated as central investigation agencies. That has 
already been tried in some states, and the results are nowhere 
impressive.' ' 

For even the most successful of the state police forces have 
not been able to break down the defenses of self-sufficiency 
erected by many local police units. Accordingly, state police 
are careful not to encroach upon the territorial jurisdiction 
of city police, and have been known to move with consider- 
able caution even in some rural counties, because of the 
sheriffs' antipathy to them. When state bureaus of criminal 
investigation have been set up, they can operate freely only 
in those areas that enjoy virtually no other form of organ- 
ized police protection. In short, they are notably more effec- 
tive when they operate as supplements to the regular state 
police patrols. In such circumstances they are in no real 
danger of being viewed as intruders. Elsewhere they are 
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either dependent upon the goodwill' of the local police or of 
the prosecutor, or they must assume the risks incident to their 
appearance, at. the crime scene as uninvited and duplicating 
investigative agencies. 

Relations between county, town, and village police remain 
to be considered. Here there is seldom much opportunity for 
friction because so many of these agencies are mere paper 
organizations, without much man power or pretense at high 
investigative skill. If part-time constables, village marshals, 
and deputy sheriffs are all projected into the investigation of 
a criminal case, they operate as equals. The issue as to which 
of them represents the expert and specialized investigating 
unit is not often raised, because none possesses such qualities. 
But when it is raised, the results seem to be generally con- 
sistent with those already described. Thus in Nassau County, 
an area suburban to New York City: 

The [thirty-four] municipal departments do not take full 
advantage of the criminal investigation and record service pro- 
vided by the county for their benefit. . . . Only six of the munici- 
pal departments clear their arrest records through the county. 
This means that a great number of persons who come into the 
hands of the police are never investigated for previous records 
and that the [county] detective bureau has no opportunity to 
clear any of the offenses known to it through these arrests. ... A 
still greater obstacle to effective crime clearance is the failure of 
municipal departments to make known to the [county] detective 
bureau all the offenses which come to their attention. Some 
village police have been known to boast that they have informa- 
tion which the county force needs but will not get.^® 

Thus the whole scheme for central investigation resources 
either fails or is threatened with failure through restricted 
use. With the inevitable exceptions to cover specific cases, 
the following general conclusions may be drawn from Amer- 
ican and foreign experience: 

Centrally directed investigations conducted within the 
territorial jurisdiction of local police forces are likely to be 
subject to the influence of interforce rivalries (i) unless the 

19 National Municipal League, The Government of Nassau County { 1934 ), 
p. zQ. 
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local police and the central investigating agency are both 
parts of the same administrative machine, and are subject to 
the same authority and discipline, or (2) unless the local 
police make no pretense at possessing the kind of facilities 
extended by the central investigating agency. 

This summary of the situation leaves only the second 
alternative open for use under prevailing American patterns, 
and it is virtually limited in its application to the small rural 
jurisdictions. So, until larger and more eflEective police units 
are available for exclusive service in areas that include both 
urban and rural districts, it will prove difficult or impossible 
to develop locally, or to introduce from an outside source, the 
specialized investigative techniques now lacking in the vast 
majority of American communities. 

III. UNIFORM CRIME REPORTING 

In his Autobiography Lincoln Steffens recounts with gusto 
the circumstances under which he and Jacob Riis, as rival 
news reporters at New York police headquarters, produced 
a crime wave to the great embarrassment of Theodore Roose- 
velt, who was then president of the board of police commis- 
sioners. It was eventually established that there was in fact no 
wave of crime at all, but a wave of crime news created by the 
activity of these friendly rivals, and that Riis was securing his 
information from the crime reports suppressed by the police 
department itself.^^ This might easily have become the occa- 
sion for opening the “squeal book” to the popular gaze, in 
which event the development of crime reporting and of 
criminal statistics might have been advanced by several 
decades. But the official files of crime reports were moved to a 
less accessible part of police headquarters, and the “crime 
wave” subsided. 

Other police forces have quite generally adhered to a 
policy similar to that which then prevailed, and still prevails, 
in many cities. There is a certain justification for it. Although 
crime complaints and police investigations are merely color- 
ful features of the routine of public business in connection 
with which the press has an important function to perform, 

20 The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, VoL I, pp. 885-391. 
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they also partake of a character which often requires that, 
in the public interest, secrecy shall be observed. 

Police for many years confused these considerations with 
others of a quite different nature. For however important 
secrecy may be during certain stages of a criminal investiga- 
tion, it has no place in appraising the results of police activity. 
So the closing of the “squeal book” effectively prevented 
measurement of the amount and incidence of crime. 

An alert and resourceful press was not slow in developing 
substitutes in the form of independent investigations, which 
produced reports of varying accuracy. Others turned to com- 
piled summaries of arrest reports which most police forces 
issue, or to the statistics of persons prosecuted, or convicted, 
or admitted to penal institutions. Whatever their value for 
other purposes, these failed as measures of the amount and 
incidence of crime. 

The best index and in the strict sense the only index of 
the amount of crime consists in what is described in this 
country as “offenses known to the police.”^^ These are crimes 

21 Statistics of arrests, prosecutions, convictions, or of prisoners in penal 
institutions can never be reliable indices of the volume of fluctuation of 
criminal acts^ for they are clouded by the varying policies of enforcement and 
incarceration pursued by police, prosecutors, courts and juries, and prison 
administrators, and in any case include only those persons who were appre- 
hended, tried, convicted, or imprisoned. Therefore, it is almost self-evident 
that as the collection of criminal statistics becomes more and more remote, 
in a procedural sense, from the commission of the criminal act itself, the less 
value does it have as an index to the actual volume and incidence of crime. 
This does not mean, of course, that records of arrests, or judicial or penal 
statistics, do not have great value in measuring the processes of criminal 
justice. 

As stated by Thorsten Sellin, ''An index based on crimes reported to or 
known to the police is superior to others, and an index based on statistics 
of penal treatment, particularly prison statistics, is the poorest.*' (Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, VoL IV, p. 565.) 

In disaissing the significance of its penal treatment data, the Bureau of the 
Census takes a similar stand. In each year’s report, beginning with 1931, the 
following caveat has been issued: 

“Statistics showing the number of sentenced prisoners, even if obtained 
from all classes of penal institutions, cannot be taken as an index either of 
the extent of crime or of the punishment of those convicted. Many offenders 
are never arrested. Of those arrested, many are never tried; and of those tried, 
a substantial proportion are not convicted. While most convictions result in a 
sentence of punishment or treatment of some kind, the penalty is not always 
imprisonment. Many of those convicted receive suspended sentences, are 
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which come to the attention of the police through reports 
and complaints made to them by, the general , public, plus 
those which the police discover through their own initiative 
and in the routine performance of police duty. Since the 
original report of a crime may either be inaccurate as to the 
nature of the act committed or even entirely false as to the 
commission of any offense whatever, the computation and 
classification of offenses actually committed must be adjusted 
in the light of subsequent police inquiries. Likewise the 
varied provisions of the criminal codes of forty-eight states, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, the 
Philippine Islands, and the territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
involve considerations of the most complex and difficult 
character. Such adjustments require the systematic applica- 
tion of certain principles of crime accounting which must be 
widely and uniformly applied before any broad compilations 
of “known offenses’" can be attempted. Thus a central super- 
visory authority is necessary if the collection of crime statistics 
on a large scale is to succeed. 

Approach to a Unified System 

In 1870 a statute passed by Congress sought at a single 
stroke to provide a national system. By its terms the attorney 
general was directed to collect statistics of crime under the 
laws of the several states as well as of the United States.^? No 
groundwork had been laid, however, for the active participa- 
tion and support of the police forces of the country which 
could be expected to contribute the data on which great 
nation-wide compilations might be based. It soon became 
evident that such support would not be extended on a volun- 

placed on probation, or are punished by fines rather than by imprisonment.’* 
(Bureau of the Census, Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reforma- 
lories; iggi-jgsa, igsg, ig34, 1935. igs®-) 

Likewise, the Committee on Uniform Crime Records of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, in presenting tlie system of crime reporting 
which has been in operation since 1930, declared that “Lack of any constant 
relation between the number of arrests, convictions, and prisoners, on the 
one hand, and criminal acts on the other, must always prevent measurement 
of the extent of crime by any such changing standards/* (Uniform Crime 
Reporting, p. 3.) 

22 Second Session of the Forty-first Congress^ Act of June 22, 1870, Sec. 12. 
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tary basis, and since no means were at hand to compel it, the 
plan was abandoned. In tlie very next year the newly formed 
National Police Association itself attempted to collect crime 
data from its members, but again without result.^^ Thus the 
technical problems involved and the complexities of our de- 
centralized police system combined to make crime reporting 
on either a local or a national basis an unpromising field of 
endeavor. 

The crime statistics of the country remained in this un- 
satisfactory condition until most other nations had provided 
at least the foundations of crime-reporting systems. Then, in 
1927, through the collaboration of various private interests 
with the International Association of Chiefs of Police, a 
Committee on Uniform Crime Records was organized. It 
consisted in part of police administrators, and in part of a 
widely representative group of persons having an official or 
professional interest in criminal statistics.^^ The most impor- 
tant feature of the whole undertaking was, however, its im- 
plicit support by the police administrators of the country. 
Lack of such support had marked all earlier efforts and had 
been the chief contributing cause of their ultimate failure. 

Encouraged by police acquiescence, the Committee on 
Uniform Crime Records in the space of two years produced 
a new classification of offenses particularly adapted to police 
needs, analyzed the criminal statutes of the various state, 
territorial, and other jurisdictions; effected a reconciliation 
of the crime classification and the criminal statutes by a 
series of detailed schedules; produced a system for scoring 
offenses; defined administrative procedures for crime record- 
ing, for compiling, and for publishing the results; and for 
seven months collected and published the returns from the 
various reporting police agencies. The response of the police 
forces exceeded all estimates. For January, 1930, the first 
returns included 400 police jurisdictions located in 43 states. 

^Official Proceedings of the National Police Convention^ St, Louis, 1871, 
p. 50 and appendix. 

24 For a detailed account of the committee's work, see Ten Yem's of Uni- 
form Crime Reporting, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Wash- 

ington. 
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One-half of all cities over 30,000 population were represented. 
From this impressive beginning the reporting communities 
were almost tripled in number before the close of the first 
year of operation. The growth of the reporting area has since 
been more orderly, but none the less impressive. 

With all cities over 25,000 population included, together 
with well over 3,000 cities, villages and rural townships of 
varying size, it is clear that the data must be fairly representa- 
tive of the complex pattern of police jurisdictions. Here is 
striking evidence of the capacity of our decentralized police 
systems to participate in at least certain kinds of cooperative 
eflEort. 

Role of the Federal Government 

An especially interesting feature of the whole enterprise 
has been the role of the federal government. The crime re- 
ports had only just been fairly launched when the Committee 
on Uniform Crime Records announced that its technical and 
promotional work was completed and that the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation would thereafter collect, compile, and 
publish the Uniform Crime Reports.^^ That agency has since 
been charged with the delicate task of leading some thousands 
of state and local police forces through the technical details 
of crime reporting. It has performed this task with tact, skill, 
and decision. When carelessly prepared returns are sub- 
mitted, they are rejected for publication until challenged 
features are corrected. If the carelessness continues, the of- 
fending police units is dropped from the crime-reporting 
system. That such episodes have not been of common occur- 
rence is a tribute to the good intentions of the local police 
forces and also to the firmness with which the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has performed its disciplinary role. There is, 
of course, no formal basis for such authority, since the crime- 
reporting system is wholly voluntary in character. Neverthe- 
less, disciplinary action is implicit in the power to edit and 
compile the returns, and both the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police and individual police administrators have 

25 Uniform Crime Reports^ 1930* 
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been quick to support federal authorities in any corrective 
action taken by the latter. 

Thus the crime-reporting system has followed a course 
closely similar to that pursued by the central identification 
facilities. Each found its origin in local police work, each 
was cultivated by the police chiefs’ association, and was then 
transferred to the Federal Bureau of Investigation as operat- 
ing agency. 

Scope of the Uniform Crime Reports 

As they stand today, the Uniform Crime Reports^^ are a 
primary source of data concerning crimes and police opera- 
tions in the United States, its territories and possessions. The 
tabulations of known offenses are still their most important 
feature. Owing to a wide variety of influences, many criminal 
offenses of a minor character are not regularly reported to the 
police by the public at large. The official record of such 
crimes therefore can never be even approximately complete. 
Hence the formal tabulations of “offenses known to the 
police” omit a large number of crimes of varying degrees of 
gravity, and are restricted to a limited list of crimes which 
experience has shown to be most consistently reported by the 
public.^’^ A supplementary list of offenses is then employed 
for the reporting of arrests and dispositions. 

26 The first series of the Uniform Crime Reports was edited and piibiished 
monthly by the Committee on Uniform Crime Records from January through 
July of 1930. With the transfer of the entire system to the federal govern- 
ment, as of July 31, 1930, the present series of reports was established. From 
August, 1930, to December, 193 x, these appeared monthly and have since been 
published on a quarterly or semi-annual basis. 

27 These ^‘reportable offenses'’ are as follows: 

1. Criminal homicide 

(a) Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter. Includes all felonious homi- 
cides except those caused by negligence; does not include attempts to 
kill, assaults to kill, justifiable homicides, suicides, or accidental 
deaths; 

(b) Manslaughter by negligence. Includes only those homicides in which 
death is caused by culpable negligence which is so clearly evident 
that if the person responsible for the death were apprehended he 
would be prosecuted for manslaughter. 

g. Rape 

Includes forcible rape, statutory rape of female under age of consent* 

assault to rape, and attempted rape. 
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Next in importance is the record of *‘Grimes ' cleared by 
arrest” in which the success or failure of the police in con- 
ducting investigations, collecting evidence, and effecting the 
arrest of persons who are later formally charged with crime 
is more clearly reflected than in any other type of statistical 
compilation. Other tabulations deal with the social char- 
acteristics of persons arrested and fingerprinted, and with 
some of the major categories of their disposition by the courts. 

From time to time the Uniform Crime Reports dim coti- 
tain special treatments of material relating to the operation 
of police forces, the number of police employees, their dis- 
tribution among the various phases of police work, the types 
of major police equipment in use and the method of their 
employment. These and similar features provide basic police 
data on an extensive scale, which lend more clearly defined 
outlines to our police defenses and more concrete knowledge 
on emerging police problems than was ever before available. 


3. Robbery 

Includes stealing or taking anything of value from the person by force 
or violence or by putting in fear; includes also assault to rob and attempt 
to rob. 

Aggravated assault 

Includes assault with intent to kill, attempt to kill, and assault by shoot- 
ing, cutting, stabbing, maiming, poisoning, scalding, or by the use of 
acids; does not include simple assault and battery, or relat(^ offenses in 
which no lethal weapon or other deadly means is employed. 

5. Burglary; breaking or entering 

Includes burglary, housebreaking, safecracking, or any unlawful entry 
to commit a felony or theft; includes also attempted burglary and assault 
to commit a burglary. 

Larceny; theft (exclusive of auto theft) 

(a) Fifty dollars and over, in value; 

(b) Under fifty dollars in value. 

These subdassifications include pocket-picking, purse-snatching, shop- 
lifting, or any theft of property or thing of value which is not effected 
by force or by fraud; specifically excluded are auto theft, embezzlement, 
confidence games,’* forgery, passing worthless checks, etc. 

7. Auto theft 

Includes all offenses in which a motor vehicle is stolen, or driven away 
and abandoned; does not include taking for temporary use when 
actually returned by the taker, or mere unauthorized use by those having 
lawful access to the vehicle. 
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IV. TRAINING 

Even the most casual observer' of police , training facilities 
must be impressed by their confused' relationships and by 
the chaotic disturbances which zMict them at frequent in- 
tervals. One is likely to be made more aware of the noise 
and the disorder than of the striving for improvement that 
produces them. For it is only a few decades since the first 
systematic police training was applied by the Pennsylvania 
State Police to its original recruits, and only since 1920 that 
the application of training procedures has been at all com- 
mon. Even today entire states are without a single police 
training unit worthy of the name, and others with police 
schools conducted on such a casual basis, and for such brief 
uncertain periods, as to have little influence in raising the 
general level of police service. In most instances the fault lies 
in the fact that small forces cannot support training facilities 
of any kind, and that even in some of the larger police estab- 
lishments recruits are inducted at irregular and unpredict- 
able intervals. With the facilities inoperative for long peri- 
ods, they are either dismantled or neglected. Thus each 
recruiting campaign must be followed by an administrative 
reconstruction of the police school, attended by much wasted 
effort and loss of effectiveness. 

That American police administrators have continued in 
their efforts to establish training programs in the face of so 
many discouragements is evidence of the general conviction 
now prevailing that police should be disciplined and in- 
structed in their duties before they are turned loose on the 
community. Inexperienced administrators rush recruits 
through a brief training program in order that they may the 
sooner be available for the protection of life and property. 
Such as these forget that, if inadequately trained, the police- 
man's value as an agent of civil peace and order is likely to be 
overestimated. Meanwhile the problem arises of finding and 
developing capable police instructors who not only are ex- 
perienced in police work, but are also adept at transmitting 
the results of that experience to others. 

These and related questions have produced much of the 
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confusion now attending the expansion of police training in 
'the United States. Federal, state, and local police vie with 
each other in producing new types of elementary and ad- 
vanced courses for their own recruits, state associations of 
police and sheriffs may sponsor a series of lectures for brief 
periods, colleges and universities conduct institutes which 
may operate for a week or more in each year, while full- 
time, preservice courses for prospective police are beginning 
to appear at some of the state colleges. Collisions of interest 
are frequent, and there is occasional duplication of effort. 
Hence it is natural that consideration should be given by 
public officers to various types of central facilities for police 
training, which shall tend to eliminate wasteful duplication, 
provide more adequate programs, and introduce a higher 
quality of instruction. Such facilities are of three general 
types. 

State and Local Police Training Programs 

The first central training was accorded by certain state and 
local police schools to other than their own personnel. The 
arrangements underlying such services are usually of the most 
informal nature, the visiting police officers merely attending 
with the regular instruction groups, and receiving evidence 
of attendance in the form of a certificate. 

Although the number of police who have received in- 
service training in this way has never been large, and there 
is no demand for or possibility of extending the scheme by 
administrative order, the system has a significance all its 
own. For the very informality of the arrangements, and the 
lack of any broad official recognition, actually serve to 
emphasize the spontaneous and voluntary character of the 
undertaking. Here is police training in its most disinterested 
form— with police officers subjecting themselves to its dis- 
ciplines without hope of immediate or tangible reward. 

The local and state police schools have another significance 
in connection with central training facilities, since it was in 
these schools that the techniques of police instruction were 
first developed and in them that the curricula were pro- 
duced and expanded. If their work had not been well done. 
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the whole, concept of police training would be less advanced 
than it , is. Indeed, this^ type of police training school had 
every desirable feature save one: it was not well adapted, to 
the training of men from many other police forces. The pro- 
cedures taught were those of the police agency conducting the 
school for its own recruits; the schooling in official conduct 
was based upon the rules and regulations of the local force, 
and the instruction in penal law, ordinances, and criminal 
procedure also was naturally confined to the local jurisdic- 
tion. Hence police from other forces were sometimes trained 
in matters which would prove a positive hindrance to them 
when they returned to their own commands. 

Systems of Zone Schools 

Central police training developments during the decade 
which followed the first World War were chiefly of this 
casual character. They were succeeded by other efforts, origi- 
nating in New York and later widely adopted in other states, 
to set up a state- wide system of zone schools. For the most 
part these are conducted by the police forces which already 
have the largest resources and the best-conducted training 
programs. They may involve no real increase in the number 
of training units, but a more extensive use of those already in 
operation. Likewise there is little change from the informal 
stage of central instruction just described, except that the 
courses offered in the several zones are likely to be more 
uniform in scope and character, and there is a certain amount 
of interchange of teaching staffs, supplemented in some in- 
stances by traveling instructors who present their several 
specialties at all of the zone schools. 

This second type of central training was initiated by state 
police, state leagues of municipalities and state associations 
of police chiefs, but participation has remained optional for 
the local police forces in the several states. In 1938, the federal 
government entered the lists by appropriations in aid of 
police education.^^ Standards were formulated which have 
since been applied by the Office of Education in extending 
financial support to police training programs throughout the 

28 Under the George-Deen Act of 1956. 
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country. Such aid is provided from federal funds if the state 
training programs meet certain conditions. These are quan- 
titative rather than qualitative in character. The courses are 
not lengthy, consisting of less than one hundred hours of 
instruction in most instances, and even these may be distrib- 
uted over a considerable period. The vocational education 
agencies of the state and federal governments share responsi- 
bility for any central guidance and inspection that may be 
attempted, thus introducing into the situation a factor of 
dual control. Backed by the power to grant or withhold 
federal and state funds, this may inflict considerable damage 
upon the new police training techniques. As yet one looks in 
vain for anything comparable to the great training centers 
that were independently developed by state police in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Mich- 
igan, among others, or by local police forces in New York, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Berkeley, and Wichita. The obvious 
answer to such questionings is that the new arrangements 
deal primarily with a host of small police forces. Even when 
these act in concert they cannot be expected to develop 
their training programs as rapidly as the large compact police 
forces have done. Nevertheless it seems reasonable to demand 
that the federal aid program shall reach levels comparable to 
the best produced under the independent auspices of state 
and city police forces. If the new facilities do not in fact 
achieve some such standard of excellence, they may ultimately 
destroy the great training schools by providing a cheap sub- 
stitute for them— one which can be attended with less ex- 
penditure of time and money but with the acquisition of 
equal distinction and prestige. 

A far more promising central training service is rendered 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. It undertakes upon 
request to provide instructors in special subjects for the wide 
variety of state, local, and zone schools. Such instructors are 
in particular demand for courses in the techniques of inves- 
tigation and of arrest, in firearms practice, and in fingerprint 
identification procedures. They are drawn from the active 
personnel attached to the field oflSces of the bureau but re- 
ceive special preparation before being designed for such 
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work. The country is divided into thirteen '"field training 
zones’" for the more convenient administration of this service 
to local police. 

The schools thus sponsored by the FBI include both re- 
cruit and in-service general training plus various specialized 
courses in traffic law enforcement, fingerprint identification, 
police administration, photography, firearms, and other sub- 
jects. While many of the schools extend over periods that 
are necessarily brief, well over ^,500 of them are held an- 
nually, with a grand total of more than 60,000 policemen 
in attendance. 

In such a brilliantly planned and executed program the 
FBI exercises an influence for the improvement of police 
service that defies close measurement. Equally impressive is 
the fact that the instructing staffs are drawn from federal, 
state, and local forces alike, but with local autonomy and 
control maintained at all times. 

While all such expedients are admirably calculated to in- 
crease the extent of police training by bringing various well 
developed facilities to the very doorsteps of the local police, 
there is as yet no assurance that the rather brief courses are 
of sufficient bulk to occupy a large place in the real training 
needs of small communities. Some of the most elementary of 
police techniques require much time for their proper descrip- 
tion and demonstration. Hence the outlook for training in 
the smaller police units, while measurably improved by the 
various central facilities extended in the name of the state 
or federal governments, cannot as yet be said to be assured. 
In a situation complicated by so many diverse factors it is 
perhaps best to adhere to two self-evident propositions. The 
first is that some tens of thousands of minor police units can- 
not be raised to full stature by any courses of instruction in 
which they can be prevailed upon to enroll; the second, that 
these microscopic units are not the necessary concern of the 
federal government and soon or late must stand or fall by 
their own unsupported merits. 

The National Police Academy 

A superior type of central police training is provided by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation through its National 
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Police Academy. The' academy, was established invi'935 for 
the traimng of state and local police executives, police in-' 
structors, and other' police ■ officers ' who .are- preparing for' 
specialized types of work. The course absorbs the full time 
and effort of the student for a period of twelve weeks. It is 
presented three times each year to a student body of thirty- 
five to forty police officers selected from all parts of the coun- 
try. Once each year the academy conducts a ten-day session 
for such of its graduates as can attend, at which advanced 
studies are pursued. In common with the other central train- 
ing facilities already described, no tuition is charged. The 
instructing staff is drawn not only from the service schools 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation itself, but also 
from state and local police, the universities, and other 
sources.^^ 

The primary purpose of the National Police Academy is to 
train instructors who are attached to state and local police 
schools. More than half its graduates are so employed. The 
balance has consisted chiefly of men from the higher admin- 
istrative posts or whose native ability marks them for early 
preferment. Thus the academy not only has given fresh 
impetus to local police schools, but exercises a profound 
influence upon the methods and processes of local forces, by 
raising the standards of general administration and of train- 
ing. 

It accomplishes this without becoming involved in the 
delicate interjurisdictional relationships characterizing some 
of the other central services. 

Courses in Institutions of Higher Learning 

The various types of central facilities thus far described are 
all supported from public funds and are therefore strictly of 
an official nature. An increasing number of police courses also 
is offered by universities and colleges. These partake of a 
central character only because they are general and their 
operations are not confined to one jurisdiction. Being un- 

29 In addition to the basic police subjects common to most police schools, 
the National Police Academy offers instruction in patrol and investigation 
methods, signal systems and communications, crime reporting, police 
organization and administration, safety education, traffic regulation and acci- 
dent control, and teaching methods for police instructors. 
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official, they exercise no coordinating influence and attempt 
none. Still they are important because they introduce into 
the field of police training a factor representing public in- 
terest in police development and in the preparation of the 
men who join the police service. Most of the courses are 
brief affairs, and therefore of no great significance in them- 
selves.^^ A few, however, deserve special mention. At Yaie^^ 
and at Northwestern^^ extensive training programs are con- 
ducted for the study of traffic engineering problems and 
more adequate methods of accident investigation and con- 
trol. These are highly specialized curricula of first quality 
and are not intended for the recent police recruit. At Cali- 
fornia graduate work in police administration is well estab- 
lished, operating in conjunction with the Berkeley Police 
Department, while the courses for undergraduates at Mich- 
igan State College (in collaboration with the Michigan State 
Police and the Detroit Police Department), at San Jose State 
College, and the College of the City of New York, to name 
but a few widely separated efforts, indicate the future direc- 
tion of pre-service training in the police field.®^ 

Police work is attracting an ever-Iarger quota of college 
men, who naturally seek to acquire some preliminary police 
training within academic halls. An even larger proportion of 
college students would systematically prepare for police work 

30 There is in fact great uncertainty among colleges and universities con- 
cerning the extent to which such institutions should participate in police 
preparation. A commentator observes: ‘‘The future role of the University In 
public service training of this type is difficult to define. Many universities 
feel that, once they have demonstrated training possibilities by organizing a 
police school, the planning of future schools should be left to the officers 
themselves. Other universities have felt that the organizing and conducting 
of pre-service and retraining courses for public officials is one of the functions 
of the university, and that adequate facilities should be made available for 
this purpose.” William O. Hall in The Commonwealth Review^ November, 
1939. P* 231* 

31 Yale University Bureau of Highway Traffic. 

32 Northwestern University Traffic Institute. 

33 Other institutions conducting general training or traffic courses include 
the universities of Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Ohio State, Purdue, Rutgers, and Southern California, Tennessee, Utah, and 
Pennsylvania State College. Cf., also, James M. Williams, The Six County 
Police School; An Experhnent in Adult Education at Hobart College (Geneva 
New York, 1935). 
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in this fashion were it not for the artificial barriers raised in 
many quarters by hard and fast residence requirements, and 
by the active and deleterious forms of political influence. 

The Future Development of Police Training 

With so many different factors at work, it is difficult to 
determine what the future scope of police training may prove 
to be. A large number of local, state, and federal police, 
together with the state and federal vocational training agen- 
cies also, have been engaged in pursuing independent pro- 
grams of police training. Each has set up its own standards. 
Some are impressively high; others are so low as to strengthen 
the belief that the interest of the sponsors is more concerned 
with promotional and publicity features than with improving 
the policeman’s art. 

The informed and disinterested observer will continue to 
hope that the distinction between the two major types of 
police training will be maintained. For pre-service training, 
police need the independence and academic prestige of the 
colleges and the universities. As to in-service training, on the 
other hand, police should be careful not to lose that complete 
administrative control which is properly theirs. In the train- 
ing of the recruit and of the higher ranks and grades alike, 
police should provide their own courses of instruction, and to 
a large extent the instructors also. Those forces which are 
large enough to warrant the maintenance of independent 
training programs will properly insist on doing this work 
for themselves. The smaller police units will have to band 
together for the purpose as has already been done in many 
cases. If they retain control over the management of such 
general courses, there seems to be no reason why the corps 
discipline of the in-service training course conducted for 
groups of police forces should be lost or impaired. That 
control will be secure, however, only if the administrative 
boards in charge are in large measure composed of police 
officials. The latter may not in any given instance represent 
the highest pedagogical standards, but they should prove to 
be the best guardians of in-service training as a measure of 
constructive discipline. The quasi-military character of police 
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service requires that full professional controls be maintained 
at all stages subsequent to recruitment. 

V. STATE AND REGIONAL COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS®‘^ 

The whole purpose of police communication systems is the 
distribution of police intelligence. Hence the various means 
by which one force establishes contact with another have a 
direct influence upon interforce relations and the success of 
joint operations. Almost necessarily they involve the use 
of common facilities, which raises new types of problems in 
connection with central services. 

Until the advent of the radio and the teletype, improve- 
ments in police communication rarely possessed any but local 
significance. With these two major facilities once installed, 
however, each technical development and improvement in- 
volves a larger and larger circle of police forces. Some are 
so revolutionary in their effect that they have profoundly 
influenced not merely the functioning, but even the design 
and structure of police forces, by producing new points of 
contact for the police and giving them constant administra- 
tive relationships with police agencies located at a great 
distance. These changes are so numerous and so important 

34 The following facilities are employed for internal, as distinguished from 
interforce, communication, though not all are available, nor necessary, in 
any given force: 

Between headquarters and stations: 

1. Telegraph (Morse Code) 

2. Telephone 

3. Teletype 

4. Radio-telephone 

5. Radio-type 

6. Radio-telegraph 

From station to patrolman: 

1. Recall signals (electrically controlled horns, lights or bells) 

2. Radio-telephone (one-way or two-way systems) 

3. Radio-type 

From patrolman to station: 

1. Call-box systems (automatic telegraph and/or telephone; the auto- 

matic telegraph code being registered on a record tape at the 
station) 

2. Radio-telephone (two-way system) 

3. Public telephones 

Fro-m patrol car to patrol car 

1. Radio telephone (three-way system) 
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that the patterns of existing police communications systems 
are subjected to extensive revisions. To appreciate the full 
impact of this revolution it is only necessary to recall that 
it was not until igs8 that Detroit set up the first publicly 
owned police radio system; that so late as 1935, there were 
but 184 municipal police radio transmitters in pperation; 
that within three years thereafter the number had more 
than tripled, and had passed the yoo mark in 1939. Today 
all organized police agencies have some form of radio com- 
munication.^^ 

District and State Radio Systems 

With a thousand police radio transmitters crammed into a 
few limited broadcast bands, the problems of station inter- 
ference multiply even more rapidly than the number of 
stations. These have been met by various devices familiar 
to radio engineers, with limited power output and conse- 
quent limited range proving to be the most common re- 
course. Such measures restrict, though they do not destroy^ 
the effectiveness of the local systems, but they also raise 
serious questions in the suburban districts surrounding great 
cities where scores of small municipalities engage in a scram- 
ble for police broadcast licenses. Within congested areas, no 
limitation of power output or juggling of wave lengths could 
prevent an eventual confusion of tongues in the ambient 
ether rivaling that of the Tower of BabeL 

While plans for sharing common signal facilities have been 
the result of sheer necessity in most instances, they also carry 
with them certain advantages of their own. There is, for one 
thing, the matter of economy of installation and operation— 
with but one capital outlay and one annual maintenance and 
operating cost where there might have been scores. Equally 
important is the advantage attaching to a unified system of 
communication that leaps across narrow local boundaries 
without dependence upon formal cooperative relationships. 

The following schedules are issued from time to time by the Federal 
Communications Commission: (i) List of Interzone and Zone Police (Radio) 
Stations Authorized; (2) Municipal Police (Radio) Stations; (3) State Police 
(Radio ) Stations, 
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Such relationships have, of course, sprung up in response to 
this new State of interdependence among neighboring police 
agencies, with large and sometimes active regional police 
associations now operating in such widely different settings 
as the metropolitan districts of Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Los Angeles, and the San Francisco Bay area. 

Also worthy of special note is the fact that few disturbing 
questions concerning the cost of the central broadcast facili- 
ties are ever raised. The central municipality generally as- 
sumes the full burden of construction and operation, with- 
out contribution by any of the surrounding satellite towns. 
This interesting situation is due in part to a realization of the 
difi&culty of apportioning such costs on an equitable basis, 
and in part to the fact that the police force that operates 
the radio facilities enjoys by far the greatest and most acces- 
sible use of them, and in addition can broadcast its own 
alarms to the police of surrounding totvns without delay. 
Such advantages are not of a minor nature, particularly as an 
extension of radio service to the whole metropolitan area only 
slightly affects the cost of operation. At the same time the 
near-by communities do not escape all financial burden under 
these arrangements, since they must install and maintain 
their own receivers, together with the direct-line telephone 
or teletype facilities that connect them with the regional 
broadcasting station. 

The state-wide radio systems operated by state police and 
highway patrol forces likewise bring crime broadcasts to 
many towns and village police who would othenvise lie 
beyond the normal range of the city radio stations. Thus new 
networks of communication are woven, and with them new 
demands are made upon the coordination of police work. 

Interstate Teletype and Radio Systems 

The developments briefly described with respect to radio 
t:ommunication are paralleled by similar arrangements for 
central teletype service. Here no compulsion is imposed by 
limited broadcast bands or by station interference. Rather 
the various teletype hookups increase in response to a grow- 
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ing belief in police circles that permanent facilities for inter- 
force communication are necessary to successful operations. 
The great teletype chains now operating have been so com- 
pletely cooperative in their inspiration that they represent 
one of the most significant features of central police services. 

As in the case of radio, the first uses of teletype in police 
work were confined to intraforce communication between 
headquarters and outlying stations in the larger cities. Grad- 
ually the suburban towns tied in with the central systems 
and it was not long before intercity lines formed an intricate 
network across many states. The aid of state governments 
was invoked at this stage, under arrangements which gen- 
erally involve lease of the long lines by the state and the 
operation of regional control stations by the state police. 
Thus any community desiring to avail itself of widely ranging 
teletype facilities need only lease a teletype receiver and a 
relatively short tie line to the nearest junction point of the 
state system. 

Next stage in development was the interstate police tele- 
type system linking together the states of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, the 
District of Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, and Ohio. 
In the Far West, California, Washington, Oregon, and 
Nevada have similar ties. 

The intrastate stations of such systems often operate 
through a hierarchy of state and zone headquarters with 
several score receiving stations located in the police head- 
quarters of cities, towns, and villages throughout the state. 
Such arrangements are held together quite easily by the fact 
that the state government defrays the largest share of the 
expense, which is far from being a minor item. In the inter- 
state tie-ups, however, there must be not only a sharing of 
cost of the tie lines between states, but also a considerable 
self-discipline in the proper use of such far-flung resources. 
As means to these ends, the Eastern interstate teletype con- 
ference has proved invaluable as a cooperative enterprise, 
through which the police representatives of the several states 
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adopt rules and regulations for the use of teletype facilities 
which are observed by the hundreds of state and local forces 
concerned. 

Radio also is employed as a medium for interstate dis- 
tribution of criminal intelligence. The most ambitious of 
these schemes is the radiotelegraph system operating on a 
selective scale of ten frequencies. Direct police contact is 
thereby maintained among the states of Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, New Mexico, Texas, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Georgia, Okla- 
homa, Minnesota, and New York. Similarly the periphery 
of the United States is linked together by the radiophone 
facilities of the Immigration Border Patrol. As supplemented 
by 36 state hook-ups and numerous local systems of radio- 
phone and teletype communications, the country is covered 
by a network that is very nearly complete. There are few 
populous sections which are not a part of the major systems 
when occasion demands, and only the smallest police estab- 
lishments are still confronted by communication difficulties 
which appear to be insuperable. 

Carried one step further, not only is there exchange of 
information but also, in major cases, some degree of con- 
current action by the police of neighboring states— an arrange- 
ment which has thus far reached its highest development in 
the cooperative blockade systems adopted by the state police 
of Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, and Ohio, and in 
the closely articulated police region surrounding Cincinnati. 

Decentralizing Influences 

With the resources of a major industry supporting research 
and technical development in distant communication, no one 
can forecast the nature of the adaptations which may yet be 
made to police work. The examples of cooperative action 
here given, however, should make it clear that communica- 
tion systems will continue to be an important aid to police 
operations over a wide area, and that few administrative 
difficulties will be encountered in connection therewith. Yet 
it does not follow that all such developments will operate to 
increase the number and scope of central facilities required 
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by our decentralized police system. On the contrary, the low- 
powered, high-frequency radio transmitters employed in two- 
way communication, such as have been installed by a host of 
police establishments, tend strongly in the opposite direction. 
They represent high-grade communication facilities so inex- 
pensive that even the smaller forces can afford them and in 
addition involve less difficult problems of station interfer- 
ence than the transmitters with lower frequencies once pro- 
duced. Still their very number contributes to serious con- 
gestion of local broadcasts in some instances, and there is a 
disquieting tendency for small suburban forces operating 
such facilities to collaborate in their exchange of informa- 
tion, to the virtual exclusion of the larger police departments 
operating over a much wider area. Thus the influence of the 
large-scale regional services may eventually be much reduced 
by the growth of relatively small and independent police 
radio networks within their normal range. 

Perhaps other changes are impending which likewise will 
further tend to make police units self-sufficient rather than 
interdependent. Even so, there will be continuing need for 
great clearinghouses of criminal intelligence which can be 
made quickly available over large areas and to all police 
agencies within such areas. Only facilities that serve not one 
but many forces can perform that kind of service. Such as 
these may be expected to increase in number, variety, and 
importance as the years pass. 

VI. CENTRAL SERVICES IN A BECENTRALIZED POLICE SYSTEM 

If they accomplish nothing else, the foregoing brief de- 
scriptions of central services should make clear the diverse 
character of the motives and influences that brought these 
services into existence. Some have been produced by the 
initiative of local police, some have been developed by state 
and federal agencies, while at various points the effect of the 
plans and encouragement of private interests is apparent. 
This diversity of origin has certain consequences. There is 
unnecessary and wasted effort as a matter of course; there 
is duplication of activity even while certain possible areas of 
activity lie neglected; and there is competitive spirit which 
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results in much constra^ effort and sometimes produces 
bitter rivalries. 

Thus' the history of our central police services and of the 
cooperative action which has encouraged and developed them 
does not revolve around any central theme or master plan 
of defined scope and purpose. On the contrary, these central 
facilities have sprung up here and there whenever the need 
for them became apparent, and wherever there could be 
found some individual or agency able and willing to spend 
the time, money, and effort required to cultivate and systema- 
tize the new mterrelationships, Just as our police growth 
has been unregulated and unplanned, so the new central 
services created to bring order out of impending administra- 
tive chaos are themselves often without systematic programs. 

When matters of such absorbing interest suffer from the 
effects of unregulated expansion and random development, 
the critical observer is tempted to suggest ways and means 
for avoiding the conflicts by eliminating the competition and 
for stimulating the establishment of new central services in 
the areas now lacking them. Whether in the long view this 
would produce a more satisfactory result is at best doubtful. 
For it must be remembered that the central services are not 
an end in themselves, and that they exist chiefly as a means 
for filling the geographical and functional interstices between 
a multitude of police organisms. If, as is possible, these inde- 
pendent police bodies should ultimately fuse in such fashion 
as to reduce their number, the need for some of the regional, 
state, and federal auxiliary services will be sharply reduced. 
But there is no way of determining which of the central 
facilities now rendering aid to some tens of thousands of 
police agencies would be required for the needs of a less com- 
plex police system. Hence definitive plans must await such 
basic changes. 

The Conditions of Centralization 

If this approach to an admittedly difficult situation is 
sound, the process of centralizing cooperative action should 
be confined to those activities which by their very nature re- 
quire uniformity of treatment, or which are far more valu- 
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able when their management is centralized than when it is 
decentralized. For example, the various means of criminal 
identification acquire increased value with each increase in 
the size of the collection, while the use and significance of 
statistics of crimes and of police operations are enhanced if 
these are recorded, compiled, and distributed through a 
single, far-flung, and uniform system. On the other hand, the 
advantages to be derived from uniformity or from large-scale 
operations are not so apparent in the field of police training, 
nor in the large but as yet rather vague collection of relation- 
ships clustering about radio and teletype communication. 
Imposition by some central authority of uniform standards 
of pre-service or in-service training might in the course of 
time wander far from the practical needs of the police forces, 
which would have to employ the services of the men after 
they were trained. Similarly, the management of systems of 
communication strikes too close to the core of police admin- 
istration to justify any general program that would involve 
their ex parte consolidation. It is for these reasons that any 
unifying influences applied to auxiliary services for police 
training and communications should secure their results 
through cooperative action, rather than by control or direc- 
tion. In this way the experimental advantages of such activi- 
ties may be enlarged, and the participation of private tech- 
nical interests encouraged. 

Even where uniformity is a prime requisite, it may often 
be secured through noncompulsory regulations prepared by 
a central agency and observed by police forces. If mild regu- 
lation of this character fails to achieve its purpose, one can 
always have recourse to the support of statutory enactments 
by the several states. Such moderate pressures prove wholly 
adequate to the needs of any type of uniform requirement 
imposed by a central service. 

There is some danger that the compulsions of law may be 
too freely employed, and used more for the gratification of 
someone’s sense of order or from a desire to ensure general 
compliance, than for the advancement of the real objectives 
of the central services. After all, these have been created 
because they have or are assurhed to have substantial value 
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for' local police, forces; but if regularly organized police must 
be compelled by statute to avail themselves of such services, 
it may well be that the practical values involved are more 
apparent than real. 

So far as rudimentary police bodies are concerned, no 
statutory pressure and no scale of penalties can be effective 
in making them fully effective units in a cooperative police 
program. Their difficulties do not spring from , deliberate 
avoidance of outside relationships' so much as from their 
incapacity to maintain them. A unicellular 'organism cannot 
perform specialized functions. 

Success and Failure of Central Services 

Another matter which the foregoing descriptions should 
help to illuminate is the underlying reason why some types 
of central services are so freely employed by local police, 
while resort is had to others only with the greatest reluctance. 
Although the interests of police forces often clash in the 
course of an investigation, there is ample evidence that they 
can work together toward a common objective, provided 
each is allowed to operate freely within its own normal 
jurisdiction, without direct competition from a rival police 
organization. Thus it is not alone the large number of police 
forces that handicaps cooperative action, but also the over- 
lapping of their jurisdictions. When police who owe different 
loyalties are all required to function within a given hundred 
square feet of area, as occurs in duplicating investigations, 
ruinous conflicts may arise; but when they can operate at 
arm’s length and each within its own normal and defined 
territorial jurisdiction, as in close pursuit of offenders, the 
maintenance of road blockades, or through relations with 
central identification offices, an impressively close coordina- 
tion is obtained. 

Still another factor contributing to the success of central 
services is the ease with which the required procedures can 
be reduced to a routine varying but little from year to year. 
For example, the process of taking fingerprints and forivard- 
ing them to a central bureau on a standardized form is by its 
nature a simple matter and one which never varies. The sub- 
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missioii; of ' summaries on reportable offenses, and their clear- 
ance by. arrest, is likewise mere routine once' the basic records 
are set up and necessary procedures are put in operation. The 
same is true of communication systems, which could not be 
enjoyed at all by many police units unless provided by some 
central source, and which throw but slight administrative 
burdens upon those participating in this group service. Such 
activities are easily adapted to central operation because, 
once the procedures are defined and understood, they involve 
little of adjustment between the various police forces con- 
cerned. For where large numbers of administrative units are 
involved, the mere effort at coordination may be so great 
as to be a principal influence in determining whether the 
area central service administration shall be large or small; 
whether it can succeed under precise regulations laid down 
in the interest of uniformity, or must be subject to a multi- 
tude of official and personal adjustments from day to day. 
This underlying condition is produced in large measure by 
the multiplicity of our police forces. It helps to explain why 
central investigating squads, laboratory experts, and common 
facilities for police training move ahead bn a narrower front 
than do those services which are easily reducible to routine. 
While the future of the small police force would seem to de- 
pend upon the extent to which it is able and willing to 
employ the central services now becoming so freely available 
to all, the fact remains that the very number of small forces 
creates administrative problems that will seriously retard the 
growth and impede the functioning of such services. Thus 
the problem of the small forces, for whose benefit many of 
the central services are chiefly devised, is to adapt them- 
selves to the disciplines of uniformity in ever-larger areas and 
in more complex relationships of cooperative effort. 

Uniform Laws and Interstate Compacts 
These in substance are the influences that are leading or 
driving police into dependence upon various central services. 
Running through nearly ail of them is one common denomi- 
nator: uniformity. The striving for uniform standards and 
procedures actually extends far beyond even the outermost 
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limits of the police field into criminal procedure and judicial 
and ;'penal 'administration. The most successful' of, the efforts 
to this, end have been conducted by the National Conference 
of Gommissioners on Uniform State Laws and by the Inter- 
state Commission on Crime. Through the efforts put forth 
by these agencies and others, forty-one states have enacted 
the uniform narcotic drug act either in terms or in effect, 
and thirty-seven states now provide new and improved meth- 
ods for interstate rendition of witnesses in criminal proceed- 
ings. Other matters brought within the sphere of joint crime 
control include simplified procedures for extradition (30 
states), interstate supervision of parolees and probationers 
(33 states); empowering duly authorized peace officers to 
engage in fresh pursuit of criminals across state lines (31 
states), and the uniform pistol act regulating the sale, trans- 
fer, and possession of certain firearms (9 states).®^ 

Thus it is apparent that police are not by any means alone 
in their efforts to secure united action along certain of the 
crime fronts. They are but parts of a general movement that 
seeks to lower jurisdictional barriers and to coordinate activi- 
ties over wider and wider areas. But when such as these are 
viewed from the administrative as well as the legislative stand- 
point, it becomes clear that police cooperation is the most 
varied and the most extensive to be found in the entire range 
of crime control. 

3 SThe Commissioners on Uniform State Laws are designated by the con- 
stituted authorities of the several states. The Interstate Commission on Crime 
was organized in 1955, and consists of representatives of the states and of the 
federal government. Cf. its Handbook of Interstate Crime Control, 
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It has been the aim of the foregoing chapters to present 
a general view of the police systems of the federal, state, and 
local governments and to provide the basic data necessary 
to an understanding of American police problems. These take 
many forms in the intricate mosaic of police forces now cover- 
ing the United States. Yet there are certain cardinal points 
which are more or less common to all, while the rapidly grow- 
ing interrelationships of police at all levels of government 
tend to bring many police operations into a common focus. 
Thus despite the number and diversity of police establish- 
ments certain broad generalizations can be drawn. 

These are of two kinds. The first is concerned with the 
efficiency of the police machine as a device for enforcing the 
criminal law and a host of minor regulations, and for ex- 
tending protection to all legitimate interests. Such problems 
revolve largely about questions of administrative technique 
—of organization, personnel, materiel and leadership— ques- 
tions which, while sometimes baffling, often do elicit positive 
answers.''. 

The second aspect of the American police problem is less 
clearly defined. It is concerned with questions of popular 
control over the police mechanism. These are difficult to 
formulate and do not readily lend themselves to treatment 
by systematic procedures. Under such circumstances there is 
danger that the whole matter will become the subject of vain 
speculation— without plan, method, or objective. So on this 
general aspect of control, the present chapter will attempt 
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first to define the question, and then to indicate the ap- 
proaches to, its solution shown by experience to be most 
pro.mising. ■. 

Centralization vs. Decentralization 

' Attention has been drawn repeatedly to the decentraliza- 
tion and fragmentation featuring our police defenses. These 
are the most striking characteristics of American police pat- 
terns, since no other part of the world has carried local 
autonomy in police management to such extreme lengths. 
If every local government, no matter how weak or how small, 
is to maintain its own police facilities, the latter become so 
numerous that their interrelationships are unduly complex 
and burdensome. When to sheer complexity is added the con- 
fusion and destructive rivalries arising out of overlapping 
enforcement powers, the discouragement that so often over- 
takes police administrators is readily understood. Nor does 
the process of dispersion stop there. Our city, county, state, 
and federal governments are replete with examples of police 
forces created for special and limited purposes and existing 
side by side in the service of one single government. Thus 
a second dimension is introduced which further confuses an 
already complex situation. 

Table VII is a graphic representation of the results of 
this process of uncontrolled and unguided development. 
Column 2 shows that so far as police forces of general author- 
ity are concerned, the matter of duplication is primarily an 
aspect of our multiple layers of government, even though 
two police forces with coordinate general powers occasionally 
will be found in the service of a given township or county. 
The situation with respect to forces exercising only a re- 
stricted police authority is of the latter type. Column 3 shows 
how the more common of them are distributed. The duplica- 
tions and conflicts which they produce are for the most part 
within the level of government in which each of them op- 
erates. Thus the general forces overlap chiefly in a vertical 
plane, while those of limited authority produce greatest 
friction from contacts in the horizontal plane. 

The various central services now flourishing in so many 
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specialized police fields are really no offset to this process 
of^minnte particularization. They cannot solve the constantly 
recurrent problems arising from' a duplication here or hiatus 
there. While^ they, make it 'possible for the ■ clumsy and. ill- 
articulated police organism to perform its tasks, that is not 
their .proper .function. Central .services in identification., and 
in criminal statistics, communications and training are a 
necessary feature of any police pattern covering an extensive 
area. They perform a role wholly distinct from that of bind- 
ing together into an appearance of unity the tens of thou- 
sands of unrelated police agencies which are found in cities, 
counties, towns, and villages and in every hedge-row. Even a 
greatly simplified scheme of police would require the aid of 
central intelligence facilities of some kind, and in large 
measure these would be the very ones now maintained. Yet 
as matters stand the central services sometimes actually 
operate to revive and to stimulate into new activity various 
police instrumentalities which are so ill-adapted to modern 
conditions that they might better be allowed to decline and 
disintegrate. Sheriffs, constables, and a host of other nonpro- 
fessional police in the service of local, state, and federal 
governments alike are put through so-called training courses, 
which may extend from a few days to a week, or may consist 
in occasional lectures offered on a regional basis to police who 
have never enjoyed even the rudiments of police instruction. 
To some this appears as progress towards better police serv- 
ice, simply because an ancient police arm has been given a 
modicum of exercise after decades or centuries of compara- 
tive inactivity. But who wants popularly elected policemen 
to continue as part of the American scene? Who believes that 
the sheriff, the constable, and the short-term village marshal 
are necessary or even desirable parts of our police defenses? 
The answers to these questions should go far towards deter- 
mining the proper sphere of central services and cooperative 
arrangements. 

So it is perhaps just as well if our central police services 
are not now too closely knit, nor too carefully adapted to 
the larger organic relationships and teclinical problems. For 
there is as yet no certainty, nor even clear intimation, of the 
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form which the reconstruction of our police systems will 
take, though all who are familiar with its ramifications seem 
to agree that some rearrangement is in the making. When 
this anticipated realignment of police defenses is effected, it 
will probably result from a piecemeal process, springing up 
here and there in groups of communities and spreading across 
larger and larger areas. A flexible and competitive arrange- 
ment of central facilities for laboratory services, criminal 
investigation, communication and training will easily con- 
form to such changes as they occur, whereas an orderly 
scheme of centralized services to be performed within defined 
areas of federal, state, and local jurisdiction might find itself 
somewhat disorganized by each shift in the underlying pat- 
tern of police relationships. Hence, while it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the identification of criminals and uniform 
crime reporting will become more and more highly central- 
ized (since their value depends upon unity of design and the 
completeness of the data concerned), other common aids to 
police work will probably follow a more selective program 
adjusted to the special needs of each technique and each 
group of police forces involved. If such services continue to 
display the vitality and adaptability they have shown over 
varying portions of the last fifty years, they will be able to 
grow and develop without serious dislocations due to changes 
in the basic patterns of local police systems. 

The Issue of Local Autonomy 
To all this it may be objected that the ancient police set-up 
is part and parcel of our system of local government, and that 
any process of centralization, if pursued to its logical conclu- 
sion, perhaps would end in extensive control by the higher 
levels of government and might thus destroy the foundations 
of local autonomy. That this proves to be a persuasive argu- 
ment it is impossible to doubt, since so many of our local 
police arrangements persist in the face of developments which 
have radically changed the conditions of local government.^ 
When new police forces are set up by counties, states, or the 

iThe shift from local to state or fecleral control is especially striking in 
education, highways, and welfare. 
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federal government, it is often in response to a demand for 
a kind, „ and' a 'degree of protection wliicli existing ■ agencies 
have proved incapable of providing; but almost never is any 
effort made to destroy the' old instrumentalities which the 
new devices are intended to displace. On the contrary, the 
ineffective units are carefully preserved a.nd sometimes even 
enlarged. Thus a succession of inadequate forces is piled 
one on the other, at unnecessary expense, and in the vain 
hope that by some synthetic process the fractions can be 
added together and so produce unity in the end. 

It is but a little more than a century since Robert Peel 
sought a larger degree of unity for the police of England 
and Wales. While he failed to accomplish this during his 
own lifetime, he did succeed in establishing the Metropolitan 
Police on a secure foundation, even though to this day the 
police force of the ancient City of London preserves its sepa- 
rate identity within the historic square mile on the banks of 
the Thames. Later police reformers led public opinion in an 
assault upon the parish constables and the police authority 
of sheriffs. Both were finally swept away, and in their place 
was inaugurated a uniform system of county constabularies 
which operates throughout all rural areas and in those urban 
districts not maintaining separate city or borough police 
establishments. Some of the forces thus absorbed by county 
constabularies were large and important units serving munic- 
ipalities of two or three hundred thousand population. Mean- 
while the process of consolidating the smaller police units is 
still proceeding, with current plans which call for the even- 
tual absorption of the police of all noncounty boroughs 
having less than thirty thousand population. Even so, there 
is no stampede towards centralization, as is illustrated by the 
action of a Parliamentary Committee which declined to rec- 
ommend merging the police forces of all boroughs having 
less than 75,000 population, with the county constabularies. 
'In the first place,’' argued this body, "nineteen of the police 
authorities concerned are county boroughs. Your Committee 
are not aware of any^ precedent for depriving a county 
borough, however small, of any powers it already possesses. 
Some of the boroughs concerned have enjoyed the dignity 
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of being counties or cities since the Middle Ages, and their 
long experience in police administration entitles them to 
favorable consideration.”® 

Thus the police system of England and Wales, while it has 
made real progress towards coherence and unity, still rests 
upon the autonomy of the local governments. Under unusu- 
ally able and far-seeing leadership within the Home Office, 
implemented by the investigations and appraisals conducted 
by His Majesty’s Inspectors of Constabulary, there has been 
improvement in some of the weaker jurisdictions, and by 
the Police Act of 1946 most of the smaller forces were com 
solidated tvith neighboring police establishments. Only 133 
forces are retained in the service of almost 500 cities, bor- 
oughs, and counties. 

One other highly important feature should be noted: 
nowhere in England, Wales, nor for that matter in Scotland, 
is there the slightest duplication of police authority. The 
police establishments of city, borough, and county govern- 
ments do not overlap in any way. Their powers are identical, 
and they exercise a territorial jurisdiction that is distinct and 
exclusive. This highly desirable result has been achieved by 
the abandonment of out-worn police agencies and their con- 
solidation with those retained. Though small police units 
only gradually are being merged with the county constabu- 
laries, it is not difficult to foresee the day which shall mark 
the complete disappearance of all police units having less 
than one hundred or one hundred and fifty men. 

Here on this side the suggestion is occasionally advanced 
that the states, or even the federal government itself, might 
likewise assist towards a more satisfactory system of policing, 
through grants-in-aid to the various county, city, township, 
and village governments. By use of such a device at least the 
appearance of a narrowly restricted local autonomy in police 
affairs could be preserved for many years, since the local 
governments would then cling even more tenaciously to their 
several police forces in order to collect the subsidy, though 
wholly without regard for considerations of economy or the 

^Report fmm tke Select: Committee on Police Forces (Amalgamation) (i93»), 

pp. 5* 14. 
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prospect of better' protection by other means. Another and 
equally unfavorable result would emerge from, the fact that 
state or national support would almost necessarily be condi- 
tioned' upon some, measure of- state or national control. This 
would not be exercised through the natural avenues of com- 
mand, but rather through rules and regulations which could 
not conceivably be adapted to our highly varied patterns of 
police agencies. Thus the hand of a remote bureaucracy 
would be laid upon local police forces both large and small, 
and the free and im trammeled development of our police 
institutions, now almost the sole outstanding virtue of the 
present scheme, would find itself restricted more and more 
as the years lengthened into decades. 

Impending Revision of Police Patterns 

Such a plan of police aid would also miss the real objective, 
because it is not financial support that local police forces 
chiefly lack, but rather an increased measure of order and 
simplicity in the relations existing between them. For even 
while the number and variety of independent units are still 
rapidly increasing, there is as yet no disposition to collect 
the administrative debris of the ages. We construct new police 
devices without so much as a gesture towards removing the 
ancient ruins. Still the evidence multiplies that this process 
will not be continued indefinitely. Interforce rivalries are 
becoming more and more destructive in their effect upon 
field operations, the task of coordinating the work of so many 
agencies reaches impossible proportions, while the cost of 
maintaining overlapping and conflicting agencies has carried 
America's bill for police protection to an all-time, all- 
continent high. When these and other factors combine to 
compel a reconstruction of our police defenses, it seems most 
probable that the initiative will be taken by the several states, 
which alone have any considerable power to delegate and 
retract the exercise of police authority. 

Although simplicity of plan is a desirable feature of police 
organization and management, it is unlikely that impending 
revisions will adhere to any one pattern. On the contrary, 
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the local differences that characterize existing arrangements 
almost assure adaptations to such special needs in the future. 
This need not mean a perpetuation of the confusing outlines 
that now prevail. The mere process of reducing the number 
of police agencies will operate to simplify the structure. In 
commonwealths like Vermont and New Hampshire, which 
are small in area, predominantly rural, and have few urban 
complications, the state could effectively operate a single force 
tvitliout delegating any large powers of enforcement to local 
units. Likewise in Rhode Island, a single state-controlled 
police establishment would encounter no uncommon diffi- 
culties in protecting the urban core and the narrow margin 
of rural area that adjoins it. Even some of the far-flung 
western states, featured by large areas, low population density, 
and a total absence of complex urban centers, represent situ- 
ations which may easily be met in the same fashion. These 
offer the most promising opportunities for thoroughgoing 
police unification. 

Other and more difficult situations arise in the industrial 
states or in those having numerous and important commer- 
cial centers. These offer less attractive prospects for simpli- 
fication, not primarily because they are too large to lend 
themselves to single police control, but because the clash of 
cultural interests and differing standards of law enforcement 
which have inspired the ill-fated struggles for state control 
of local police in the past, do not forecast a more successful 
result under the guise of unification. Such intricate situations 
will continue to challenge our ingenuity in devising new 
mechanisms geared to the current requirements of police 
protection. The police of the great cities will probably 
undergo only slight adaptations, if for no better reason than 
that they are large enough and strong enough to defend and 
maintain their separate existences. In suburban areas, how- 
ever, and in other composite urban districts, consolidation 
of police resources holds high promise for improved service 
at lowered cost. In some instances the county will be the 
appropriate unit, in others an ad hoc district may have to 
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be created, or common police facilities provided by inter- 
governmental contract.^ 

Throughout the open countryside the state police, as now 
constituted in some of the northeastern ■ and north central 
states, should be able to take over the entire task of rural law 
enforcement without major changes of organization or im- 
pressively large increases in their numbers. ' But the small 
urban centers and market towns -which are found rfherever 
rail and highway transport facilities favor their existence in- 
troduce a baffling element into the situation. They are neither 
large enough to warrant a separate police establishment, nor 
so small and simple that they require only occasional patrol 
surveillance such as is customarily offered by state police. 
They may need intensive traffic regulation during certain 
hours of each day, as well as a multitude of minor regulatory 
services. Such as these could not be provided by state police 
without large additions to their manpower, and various 
adaptations of their several schemes of organization. Still no 
serious problem is here presented, particularly as the sur- 
render of police authority by small towns steeped in local 
pride will not be so rapid as to test the powers of the state 
police to adjust themselves to the new conditions.^ 

There remains the possibility that small urban communi- 
ties may be deprived of their police authority by legislative 
fiat, in order to provide more adequate and economical fa- 
cilities. In this connection it should be remembered that the 
local governments of some of our smaller communities even 
now are virtually being supported in one way or another by 

3 In England it is not at all unusual for two or three small forces— 
whether of boroughs or counties— to be placed under the single command 
of one chief constable who is made responsible for their joint direction, 
even though the forces themselves remain independent in all other respects. 
Similarly in New York, there has been some experimentation wdth con- 
tracts between small communities and the state police, whereby local areas 
receive the exclusive services of one or more state troopers. While such 
devices offer no large-scale solutions, they may have at least temporary 
value in specific situations. 

4 In some instances small towns and villages are already disbanding their 
local police establishments because of the unnecessary financial burdens they 
entail, and are placing themselves under the protection of state or county 
•police forces., ■■ 
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State funds, and that the next great national emergency de- 
manding new and larger sources of revenue for the support 
of military services might profoundly and unfavorably 
change the tax bases of state and local governments. In that 
event, the governmental areas now limping along with the 
assistance of state aid and state distributions of tax proceeds 
may find themselves unable to continue. Immediately there 
would be need for additional state-supported police facilities 
in such areas, due to the disappearance of local police. 

Barring such eventualities it seems probable that the police 
of the small cities and those of the larger villages lying out- 
side the sphere of metropolitan influences, will be the last 
of the rudimentary forces to disappear. They will outlast the 
sheriff and the constable because they are making a greater 
and a more intelligent effort to adapt themselves to current 
needs in police protection, and also because they are part 
and parcel of institutions of local government which are na- 
tive to our soil. On both counts their chances for survival 
are excellent, even though their unwieldy numbers and wide 
distribution will greatly complicate the police mechanisms 
of the future. 

Civil Defense in Major Emergencies 

The mechanisms themselves are already so complex that 
it is doubtful whether they could carry, in anything like their 
present form, the burdens certain to be imposed by a great 
national emergency. Federal agencies such as the military 
and naval intelligence units and the FBI would play a deci- 
sive role in preventive activity, but neither their numbers nor 
their organization structures will prove adaptable to the re- 
pression of organized violence. Only compact bodies of large 
numbers of men can do that, and with the National Guard 
in federal service, and the Home Guards undergoing rudi- 
mentary military training, the entire burden will necessarily 
fall upon state and local police. 

Meanwhile, any threat of actual invasion would so greatly 
increase their responsibilities that the absurd patchwork of 
overlapping protection would probably be abandoned over- 
night, and a new and more cohesive scheme quickly impro- 
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vised. To many who have become impatient with the lost 
motion and inefficiency o£ our present dispositions, a clean 
sweep of major proportions would doubtless represent a wel- 
come departure. Yet it should be remembered that any such 
radical and hasty readjustment would be compelled to ignore 
a multitude of local situations meriting careful preliminary 
study if time permitted, and in any event would do such vio- 
lence to some of our institutions of local government that 
they might not survive the blow. After all, police relation- 
ships are complex partly because intergovernmental relation- 
ships in general are complex, with police so deeply imbedded 
in the basic philosophies of local autonomy as to make their 
separation a delicate matter at best. The ruthless manner in 
which old patterns are likely to be revised under the pres- 
sure of emergency conditions does not promise any such 
careful adjustment of means to end, as the difficult nature 
of the question clearly requires. Hence it seems far preferable 
that pending an evolution of local police systems, some appro- 
priate action should be taken which will anticipate emergency 
conditions through formal plans for the direction of inter- 
force activities whenever need may arise. 

A highly desirable feature of such an emergency plan of 
civil defense consists in assurance to all local authorities that 
the statutory basis and organization structure of their police 
will not thereby be affected, and that each local force will 
remain free to conduct the normal routine of police work 
without abrupt interference from authorities operating under 
the guise of emergency powers, or with the justification of 
some compelling necessity. This moderate course is followed 
not only because it is required by the existing statutory 
framework of our police system, but also because it is the best 
way to secure the active support of state and local police 
administrators for a scheme of emergency relationships which, 
to be effective, must elicit a considerable measure of coopera- 
tive action. 

Mobilization of Police Resources 

With some forty thousand police forces totalling 160,000 
men in the nation as a whole, it is apparent that the typical 
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American force is far too small to possess either primary 
striking power or reserve strength. Yet in all of the larger 
cities, and in some of the counties, there are regular police 
establishments having a sufficient numerical strength to pro- 
vide a nucleus for a regional police organism, while in exten- 
sive rural areas with no great urban centers, state police forces 
when supplemented by the police of small cities and villages 
can usually provide enough manpower to permit tactical 
operations by a compact body. If to such nuclear forces is 
added the fragmentary and unorganized police facilities rep- 
resented by rural constables and an occasional sheriff, the 
effect— though perhaps not imposing in all states— is certainly 
superior to the wide dispersion of police effectives under 
uncontrolled local autonomy. For even though some of the 
part-time and untrained police have no great value in tactical 
operations against subversive or destructive elements, they 
prove to be welcome aides in the conduct of routine pro- 
tection of a community when a part of its regular and disci- 
plined force is engaged in emergency duty. Conversely, rural 
and semi-rural areas with vulnerable or extrahazardous loca- 
tions enjoy emergency protection by police facilities such as 
they could not hope to be able to support as part of a normal 
program. 

With mobilization officers designated by the governor from 
among the regular police officials of each region, a focus of 
leadership and of temporary authority has been provided in 
several states. Such regional supervisors are responsible not 
only for the initiation and direction of emergency operations, 
but also for laying plans for civil defense in all its branches, 
for mobilization schedules of men and machines, for the re- 
serve recruitment of able-bodied police who are on the re- 
tired list, provision of connecting links in police communi- 
cation systems, procurement and safe storage of automatic 
rifles, gas and smoke bombs, the training of mounted police, 
and conduct of close-order drill and extended order ma- 
neuvers. Sheriffs within each region can be held responsible 
for the continuing protection of especially hazardous points 
by full-time special deputies, for providing temporary shelters 
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for,''''prisO'iiers ' and .others, ' and for guarding, confiscated, 
property. 

The mobilization districts are large enough to embrace a 
total police complement o£ substantial proportions, though 
not so far-flung as unduly to slow up the process of mobiliza- 
tion. In this as in other aspects of modern police work, speed 
is an important factor. Fortunately, most state and local forces 
are well-provided with transport and communication facili- 
ties. These prove essential to prompt and effective action. In 
any event the number of mobilization districts is kept as 
small as the hard facts of man-power, miles and minutes will 
permit, in order that the governor’s span of control may not 
be subjected to unnecessary structural strains. 

The control exercised by the governor, and his full respon- 
sibility in ordering a mobilization of police resources, must 
be maintained from the outset and at all times; otherwise 
there is possibility that the large and highly organized social 
instrument represented by the mobilized force may fall into 
irresponsible hands, with attendant danger of its misappli- 
cation. Hence the governor should select as mobilization 
officers only police executives who possess special qualifica- 
tions and in whom he has full confidence. Further, he should 
require from the officers so designated an adequate report on 
the nature and extent of the disturbed conditions, and of the 
need for outside aid, before giving his consent to a mobiliza- 
tion in any given instance. 

Whether mobilization areas should follow the district lines 
employed by state police for their own administrative pur- 
poses, with the state police commander of each such district 
serving as mobilization officer, or should describe wide arcs 
around nuclear cities and metropolitan areas, with mobiliza- 
tion officers designated from among the leading police execu- 
tives within the area, or some combination of both methods, 
are matters which can best be determined with primary 
reference to the geography of the state, the distribution of its 
police effectives, and with due consideration for various 
imponderables of strictly local application and significance. 

A rather difficult question also is presented by the matter 
of actual command at the scene of the emergency. Local au- 
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tliorities are likely to expect this as a right, despite the fact 
that they have had to call in outside assistance and may not 
themselves be greatly experienced in policing riots or dis- 
asters. All tilings considered, it appears preferable that active 
command should be lodged in the hands of the local police 
commander since he is thoroughly familiar with local geog- 
raphy, and has been in active charge from the very outset of 
the disturbance. Any attempted transfer of general control 
after the arrival of mobilized reserves might cause confusion. 
So much, at least, would be true if the local police leadership 
were experienced in directing large-scale operations. In the 
larger centers and in the better-organized state forces, such 
leadership is available. Hence if a rule of general application 
appears to be necessary or desirable, one of the following pro- 
cedures might be adopted by the governor in allocating re- 
sponsibility: If any disorder requiring outside police aid 
occurs within the corporate limits of one of the larger cities, 
the local chief of police shall command the police reserves 
made available by the district mobilization officer, who in 
turn acts under the orders of the governor. Outside of such 
major centers, however, the governor should himself desig- 
nate the active police commander (for example, a captain of 
state police, or an experienced local chief of police), for each 
emergency as it arises. Thus a distinction is drawn between 
the duties of mobilization officers and those of field com- 
manders, thereby permitting a considerable degree of adjust- 
ment to varied local conditions. 

Dangers Arising from Volunteer Police 

These and related questions are now included in few police 
plans because the disasters which give rise to them are not 
of frequent occurrence, while civil problems of national 
defense have only recently become the concern of either 
police or public. 

When such problems have arisen, it has been common 
practice to turn to the law-abiding elements of the commu- 
nity for emergency aid. Recourse of this nature is deeply 
ingrained in local government procedures, which in turn 
rest upon fundamental philosophies of self-help and self- 
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.protection,. If the re^gnlarly organized .ageiic.i.es of society. a.re 
hard-pressed or overwhelmed, every house-holder is likely to, 
feel inipeiled .to offer his services for civil defense a,ii.d the 
common; ' Welfare, The civic 'consciousness wh,i€h insp,ire,s 
voluntary .community action is such a desirable .and., e.ven 
precious thing, that public ■ authorities who are dependent 
upon , popular good-will are naturally reluctant to thwart its' 
exercise. Nevertheless it is at- best a.rather'.hazardous expedi- 
ent, and one which at worst may threaten the integrity of our 
institutions. Examples are not wanting in our own history, 
nor in that of other lands, of civic groups entrusted wdth 
police powers under the stress of emergency conditions, ulti- 
mately employing them as instruments of private malice and 
of political, racial, or class oppression. 

Unhappy results of this character have been so common 
that the executive officers of state and local government 
should consider carefully and well before deputizing private 
citizens as special agents for law-enforcement. Volunteer 
police are necessarily untrained and undisciplined, though 
they are vested with an authority which can be exercised with 
prudence only under the established forms of law. Even the 
best-disposed elements of a community must assume severe 
handicaps in performing emergency police duties. But expe- 
rience has shown that it is not alone the sober defenders of 
hearth and home who clamor for an opportunity to serve. 
Truculent, disorderly, intolerant, and downright vicious ele- 
ments also flock to police standards at such times, from 
motives of their own and with objectives foreign to the main- 
tenance of civil peace. These form a menacing bloc within 
the ranks of hastily improvised citizen reserves. Thus it seems 
clear that the regular police establishments, quickly mobi- 
lized with the aid of communication and transportation facil- 
ities such as they generally possess in full abundance, are the 
only safe and sure recourse for civil defense. Some of them 
are highly trained and disciplined bodies, with actual expe- 
rience in the firm though restrained suppression of public 
disorders. Even the least of them is accustomed to acting 
under the guidance of procedural rules laid down by legisla- 
tures and courts. From whatever angle viewed, they will 
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prove more responsible guardians of private rights and civil 
liberties than even the best intentioned of vigilantes. - ^ ^ 
The states do not lack trained police to deal effectively 
with isolated threats and outbreaks; but they need a current 
inventory of police resources, and a mobilization plan which 
will make them available wherever needed. Practically all of 
such a program can be carried out without special statutory 
authority, although once the patterns of police action oh a 
regional basis are clearly defined, it may prove desirable to 
provide the support of legislative enactments, particularly in 
allocating responsibilities and in extending or clarifying the 
powers of local police to act outside their usual geographical 
limits. Thus there may be established in each state both a 
normal and an emergency system of police protection, with 
the latter featured by the compactness and coherence which 
nonroutine and unanticipated operations require. 

Taried Approaches to Integration 

Meanwhile the problems arising in connection with day- 
to-day police routine are no less exacting in their demandj 
upon police organization and administration. The foregoing 
pages may have indicated how diffused are these questions, 
and how desirable it is to adapt the ways and means of the 
consolidation process to the special requirements of each 
community. Such varied approaches to the problems of police 
unification may evoke objections that they do not fall into 
simple patterns, nor present clear-cut issues which can be met 
by general rules. It is unfortunate that this is so, because 
simplicity of design is an important quality for any program 
that involves thoroughgoing reform. Here are posed not one 
or two problems, but half a dozen, each with its own type of 
solution, and no general rule which can readily be made 
applicable to all. Before such possible criticisms are taken too 
seriously, however, it should be remembered that it has been 
the application of general rules— such as statutes permitting 
the unrestricted creation of police agencies by local govern- 
ments regardless of size, location, or character— which have 
put us into the troublesome position in which we now find 
ourselves. With this experience so prominently before us. 
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care should .be taken that the new 'arrangements are not so 
general', in, Their.' scope that they, do not fit actual 'C'Onditions. 
Simplicity o£^ desig.ii . 'we .must strive to achieve, but not by 
a distoition ob the underlying facts^ 

These . .seem to represent, the. basic meeds for' a tinifi'Catioii 
program, whether its realization be a matter of years, decades 
or generations. Pending such developments the common 
tendency to produce specialized police bodies for the enforce- 
ment of particular statutes by the federal and state govern- 
ments, or for performing other fragmentary services for 
counties and cities, xvill have to be halted and its direction 
reversed. The need for unifying police authority in this 
horizontal plane is especially urgent, because so many of the 
narrowly specialized police forces in counties and cities are 
created in response to demands for political patronage. They 
are accordingly a severe handicap to the development of pro- 
fessional standards in police administration. 

New Personnel Procedures 

Such standards are even now emerging. When federal, 
state, and local forces set higher educational qualifications 
for recruits, they are weakening the unfavorable influence of 
cut-and-dried information tests on police recruiting for the 
past fifty years; when they conduct searching investigations 
into the personal histories of applicants for appointment, 
they raise the prestige and dignity of police service every- 
where; when pre-service and in-service training programs 
are established, police acquire a consciousness of the dignity 
of professional status that is out of all propoiTion to the 
pedagogical standards or intrinsic values of such training; 
and when police administrators are able to apply a rigorous 
discipline to the rank and file, and to dismiss those who for 
any reason are unsuited to police work, they afford convinc- 
ing demonstration that the protective forces of the com- 
munity can police their own ranks. 

It is a highly impressive and significant fact that many such 
advances are being made by police agencies lying wholly 
outside the sphere of civil service control, and result in the 
application of methods produced out of police experience. 
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With the civil service commissions rapidly extending their 
domain, a crisis therefore approaches which will severely test 
the ability of police to devise and introduce their own dis- 
tinctive procedures. For unless such inventions and: applica- 
tions are made in ever-increasing volume, there is real danger 
that the renewed march of civil service reform will again be 
featured by slipshod personnel methods— methods which are 
better than nothing where clerical and other routine employ- ' 
ments are concerned, but may be worse than nothing when 
applied to a quasi-military arm such as police. If positive 
qualifications are not adapted to police needs, our civil serv- 
ice regimes represent merely the dead hand of negative con- 
trol. When applied through hard-and-fast limitations upon 
the exercise of executive judgment and discretion, the initia- 
tive and resourcefulness of the entire police service suffers. 

Political Spoils vs. the Merit System 

Such strictures commonly elicit two rejoinders. The first 
is that whatever the faults of the merit system, it is superior 
in every respect to the spoils system which it sometimes 
displaces. If the comparison be accepted to mean that the 
merit system at its best is better than the spoils system at its 
worst, there can be little ground for disagreement. The re- 
verse is equally true; even a politically controlled public 
service at its best is better than the merit system at its worst. 
But there are more than just these two alternatives— spoils 
system and merit system. There is the demonstrated fact that 
a number of federal, state, and municipal police forces have 
ahvays operated entirely outside the sphere of civil service 
control and without partisan domination over the rank and 
file. Included in this category are some of the outstanding 
police units in this country— forces enjoying a high position 
on the rather short list of police establishments which may 
be compared favorably with the protective agencies devel- 
oped in Great Britain and on the Continent. Such departures 
provide adequate ground for the hope that a new standard 
of public service is possible, and that the political patterns 
and traditions upon which such standards ultimately rest are 
now in process of drastic revision., ^ 
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..' A secoBd rejoinder is that; the merit system should .not be 
condemned, iti totojor the, obvious faults developed, under 
special circumstances ,and under particular, regimes; that 
promising .■ cha.nges in personne.1 ..administration under .civil 
service auspices are constantly bein,g adopted by the, more 
competent civil service commissions; and that where there 
is demonstrated capacity for growth and change, there is also 
the possibility of improvement. This viewpoint can be ac- 
cepted only with reserve, because the general picture pre- 
sented by the practical workings of the merit system is so 
dismal and so little relieved by the high lights of occasional 
success. Yet it may possibly offer some prospect for an evolu- 
tion of the merit system which will gradually shift its primary 
emphasis away from those negative controls designed to 
thwart administrative direction and discipline, and in time 
place it squarely upon a basis of technical assistance to the 
police administrator. 

The Need for Major Changes 

If this end is to be achieved, the partisans of the merit 
system will find it necessary to cast aside the bureaucratic 
aloofness which has so often characterized them in the past, 
and to concern themselves with the problems of manage- 
ment. They will have to determine more accurately than they 
now do, what the police administrator wants in his recruits 
and then actively cooperate with him in devising ways and 
means for attracting such recruits to the public service and 
for identifying their special qualifications when they do 
apply. It will be necessary also to enlarge the administrator's 
disciplinary control over the rank and file, in order that the 
errors which are inevitable in large-scale recruiting may be 
corrected by prompt and vigorous action. 

The burden of veterans' preference acts probably cannot 
be thrown off, and will continue as a reproach to our civil 
service systems as defined by law. But there are other burdens 
and obstacles which can be removed more easily. Prominent 
in the latter category are the local residence requirements. If 
police service is to be viewed as just another form of work- 
relief there may be some Justification for their continuance. 
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but there is no warrant for applying them to a group which 
should meet varied and exacting standards of qualification. 
Civil service commissions can join hands with police admin- 
istrators in securing the repeal of these narow and artificial 
residence restrictions, and in some instances can destroy the 
local residence rule without recourse to legislation, by the 
simple expedient of amending their own regulations. They 
can conduct more thorough character examinations. They 
can speed up the examination process, so that the more desir- 
able applicants will not be snapped up by private employers 
before unavoidable delays permit appointments to be made. 
And finally, they can make some positive provision for re- 
cruiting administrators without subjecting them to the long 
and unremunerative process of promotion from the lower 
ranks. 

Recruiting Police Administrators 

This last deserves further consideration. One of the great- 
est handicaps suffered by the merit system as now practiced 
is that its mechanisms and processes are largely concerned 
with a personnel of mediocrity. Rarely is there provision for 
ways and means by which a real career in the higher admin- 
istrative posts can be quickly achieved by qualified men. 
Hence ambitious and qualified youth must spend years in 
the lower ranks and grades, in the course of which it acquires 
no practical experience or training in administrative leader- 
ship, before it can hope to share the responsibilities and enjoy 
the prerogatives of high command. 

Under our prevailing patterns, really ambitious youths 
often avoid the toil and drudgery of the merit system, by 
devoting themselves to a career in police administration that 
is tinctured by politics. There is some loss of political inde- 
pendence and less security, it is true, but the major result is 
usually attained tvith more certainty and at an earlier stage 
than under the old style of merit system. If and when the 
latter finally produces its leader, the weight of years is already 
upon him, the erosive effects of routine have worn him down, 
and an ultimate promotion to high administrative rank is 
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likely " to mean only that his retirement amiiiity will be the 
larger for it. 

The Army ' and : the Navy do not commit such blimders. 
They recruit and discharge without fear or favor, on the basis, 
of merit alone, and without the aid of any civil service com- 
;mission. . They also— and this is an especially important, point 
—recruit officer personnel which is thoroughly trained at the 
great service academies at .West Point and Annapolis. In 
other words, they provide a separate career seiwice for mili- 
tary and naval leadership. So do the police systems on the 
Continent, with their special educational requirements for 
officers. So does the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, tvhicli 
draws its commissioned personnel in part from the graduates 
of the Royal Military College and from the commissioned 
grades of the militia. 

If American police can also produce a larger proportion of 
trained officer personnel, a long step will have been taken 
towards establishing professional standards in police work. 
That this can be accomplished on a large scale by general 
training of the rank and file is highly improbable. In fact 
the thin pretense that all police employees can ultimately be 
raised to full professional status is getting us nowhere. We 
need to recognize quite frankly that some types of police 
service do not offer the prospect for brilliant careers, and to 
recruit our police forces accordingly. Perhaps then we shall 
be able to concentrate our thinking and our inventiveness 
upon those members of the force who hold real promise for 
advancement into the higher ranks and grades, and to supple- 
ment them with police cadets who receive a broad prepara- 
tory training for police command. As more and more leaders 
of true professional quality are thereby produced, the influ- 
ence of partisan ties will perforce be weakened, and in 
quarters favorable to civil service controls there will be less 
suspicion of the free play of executive discretion when en- 
trusted to such highly trained hands. It will be easier also 
to attract an occasional police leader from commerce, indus- 
try, or the 'learned^professions, because capable officers will 
be ready to assist him at every 'turn.. When the maintenance 
of popular controls seems to require the introduction of an 
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admiriistrator from civil life, it can be accomplished without 
throwing the rank and file into confusion or launching;, the 
force upon expedients that already have been proved fruitless. 

Some state and municipal forces accept the principle of 
preservice training for recruits, and others have laid secure 
foundations for in-service training of aspirants to the higher 
ranks and grades. We need now to mark the road to promo- 
tion by the establishment of preservice training of true pro- 
fessional gi'ade as a standard for direct admission to the 
administrative level. It is an undertaking which should 
evoke, as it will surely demand, the full cooperation of police 
commanders, personnel administrators, universities, and state 
colleges. These have it within their power to provide new 
administrative careers in the police service that are generally 
comparable with those already available in the army and 
navy, and in education, public health, engineering, forestry 
and other professional fields. 

Whither Police Unions? 

Recent years have witnessed a considerable increase of in- 
terest in police unions among the rank and file. While the 
number of such associations is still small, the question bulks 
large in the minds of police administrators throughout the 
land.® The Boston police strike of 1919 raised so many dis- 
turbing issues it is not surprising that the prospect of further 
imsettlement should produce grave concern in official circles. 

Considering the benevolent attitude of federal and state 
got'ernments towards organized labor, it is startling to find 
them arrayed in such uncompromising attitudes against 
police unions. By police regulation, attorney generaFs opin- 
ion, executive order or judicial decree the unions have been 
turned back so frequently and emphatically that one is 
tempted to conclude the issue is approaching final decision. 
Certainly the precedents established in the course of the past 
thirty years offer little to encourage the police union leader- 
ship. 

Despite the well-established trend, it is necessary to recog- 

5 Interiiaticnal Association of Chiefs of Police, Police Unions and Other 

Police Organizations (1944). 
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nize that however easy it may be to distinguish police employ- 
ment from other public and private forms, there will always 
be local issues of compensation, working conditions and job 
security that will involve the police rank and file. Since 
unions do not offer an appropriate means for police repre- 
sentation at city halls and state capitols, other methods must 
be developed through which city patrolmen and state troop- 
ers on occasion may give voice to their needs. 

Thus far two devices have been adopted. One of them ap- 
peared during the early years of state police development 
and consisted in enlisting troopers for terms of two or three 
years. This avoided any obligation by the state and rested the 
trooper’s service squarely upon military precedents. 

The other device has been adopted by police employees 
and consists in the support of police benevolent associations 
that are free and independent of the national labor unions. 
Such independent associations are generally welcomed by 
elected executives, career administrators, and the various 
ranks of policemen alike. They accordingly offer the greater 
promise for a satisfactory solution of some of the disturbing 
questions of police employment that loom ahead. 

Applied Science in Police Work 

From such difficult and often baffling features of the police 
problem, one turns with more assurance to an appraisal of 
mechanical aids in police work, and to the prospect for appli- 
cation of laboratory techniques in criminal investigations. 
The aptitude recently shovra by American police in these 
fields stands in striking contrast with their rather dreary 
record of mediocrity where administrative skill is concerned. 
For we have here in the United States the most impressive 
collection of police gadgets that has even been assembled any- 
where. Our systems of local and regional intercommunication 
by radio, teletype, and other means are clearly superior to 
those employed in other parts of the world. Signal devices 
for the regulation of traffic acquire new and more ingenious 
features with each passing year. Motorized facilities are made 
available to an extent elsewhere unknown, while in a single 
generation our police have won a leading place for themselves 
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in the employment of laboratory science as an aid to investi- 
gation. Nor is the end in sight. There is as yet no indication 
that American police are relaxing their interest in the physi- 
cal resources which an age of science has so freely placed at 
their disposal. On the contrary there is every reason to con- 
clude that the competitive spirit now animating them in 
adopting the latest in electrical and mechanical devices will 
continue to flourish. 

A considerable part of this acquisitiveness is desirable and 
useful, since it keeps police abreast of inventions and adapta- 
tions likely to be of value in police work. Some of it however 
merely results in the accumulation and operation of mechan- 
ical toys which absorb the time and attention of an increasing 
proportion of the force without contributing much to the 
business of protection. Even more serious, in the larger view, 
is the disposition of many police commanders to measure 
their own effectiveness, and that of their respective forces, by 
the amount and variety of the paraphernalia thus marshalled. 
The use of such measures of efficiency implies a feebleness in 
true administrative capacity that is all too often substantiated 
by the results of first-hand investigation. Moreover, a public 
necessarily unschooled in the realities of police duty often 
finds it easier to appraise its police defenses in terms of mere 
physical resources than in terms of the quality and discipline 
of officers and men. Here then is the problem represented by 
the mechanical device in police service: while it makes only 
minor and secondary contributions to police efficiency, it 
serves to divert the attention of police and public alike away 
from those large issues of personnel management upon which 
success in police protection ultimately depends. 

Despite the fact that we are a gadget-minded people, there 
are police administrators who understand the importance and 
bearing of these considerations, and who would welcome a 
change of the popular criteria from mechanisms to men. 
Their attitudes will remain unimportant, however, so long 
as the press and other agencies of public enlightenment em- 
phasize the more superficial aspects of police performance, 
and measure effectiveness by the ingenuity of traffic signals or 
the range of radio transmitters. If popular controls are to be 
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effeetive, some more relevant data these must be made 
available. Although abstract tabular summaries of certain 
end, results such'' as crimes committed and cases cleared by 
.arrest; do, .not' hold, the same interest for the general public, 
that they do for the alert administrator and close student of 
police activity, a long' step in advance will be taken if the em- 
phasis in appraising police operations can be shifted away 
from the 'machines and back to the men involved. There are 
many angles, of,. human interest in the recruiting, training, 
promotion and discipline of police forces which are as yet un- 
developed. Still a promising beginning has been made, and it 
is perhaps not too much to hope that popular appraisals in 
the future may be more concerned with the human factor 
than they now are. 

The Objectives of Popular Control 
Meanwhile American police problems will continue to 
revolve not only about matters which relate to efficiency in 
keeping the peace, in suppressing crime, and apprehending 
offenders. They will also be concerned with the due ob- 
servance of private rights by all law enforcement officers. On 
this point public attitudes can be so confusing that to police 
they seem to threaten the effectiveness of the entire police 
establishment. Thousands of the men who day and night 
patrol our thoroughfares, who strenuously contend with 
criminal activities and risk their lives in the public service, 
are fully convinced that they do not have full popular support 
in these operations, and that the public stands ready to con- 
demn them for conditions not of their making. Some police 
are also critical of the attitudes of bench and bar in emphasiz- 
ing various technicalities of criminal law and procedure, 
largely because their training as police has not made it clear 
that personal liberty is protected and broadened by just such 
expedients. No one has ever explained to them -why it is that, 
although they may be well-intentioned servants of the public 
will, their police authority needs to be carefully defined, and 
its limitations scrupulously observed, if it is to be made 
secure from misapplication and abuse. 

„. .. The public, on .its, side, seems, to , lack even, an elementary 
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knowledge of the unfavorable conditions under which police 
work is performed, and of the practical difficulties eonfront" 
ing it. Citizens understand in a vague and- general way that' 
their civil liberties must be respected by police, but they do 
not appreciate that this protection necessarily extends both 
to those who consider themselves to be law observers and to 
those who are law violators. The upshot of it all is that a large 
segment of the public demands that police shall be meticuy 
iously careful in their handling of some persons, while others 
are to receive short shrift with no formalities. How such nice 
discriminations are to be effected, either in fact or in law, is 
not made clear, and so the basis is laid for serious misunder- 
standings between police and public. 

Changhig the Rules of the Game 

Although there is no well-defined path out of this morass 
of uncertainty and confusion, avenues of escape may be pro- 
vided if sufficient time and patient labor is devoted to their 
construction. One of them consists in a revision of our state 
codes of criminal procedure with reference to the law of 
arrest and of preliminary examination, to the end that a more 
liberal framework of statutory provisions surrounding per- 
formance of police duty may be established. Thus, in a land 
udiere caiTying concealed weapons is still common, the au- 
thority of uniformed police to make superficial searches by 
^'frisking ' suspects should be formally recognized. Similarly 
there should be an extension of their power to make valid 
arrests without a warrant.® Such departures would signalize 
the substitution of trained police for informal community 
action in law enforcement and could be effected without en- 
croaching upon any private right or interest worthy of the 
Law's protection. 

On the other hand, police are under obligation to assist in 
removing the tangled mass of unlawful practices by which 
they sometimes offset statutory safeguards of great impor- 

c^See, for example. State of New York, Report of the Commission on the 
Administration of Justice; Revision of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Legislative Document, 1939, No. 76), pp. 23-26; 43“46; and American Bar 
Association Journal, VoL XXVI, No. 2 (February, 1940), pp, 151-155* 
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tance. Most common of such practices and holding the gravest 
consequences for police service are the ill-defined abuses of 
police authority known collectively as the Third Degree. On 
this score enough evidence is at hand to warrant the conclu- 
sion that police subject persons in custody and under interro- 
gation to many kinds of force and intimidation. That they 
often do so in the sincere belief that they are thereby serving 
the public interest merely serves to emphasize the gravity of 
the situation. Events have now reached a point where some- 
thing effective must be done about extra-legal practices. 
Bench and bar, pulpit and press are allied against them,'^ 
while legislative bodies are beginning to lend an attentive 
ear to the chorus of condemnation. Two angles of attack have 
thus far been proposed and both are rapidly enlisting sup- 
port. One would by statutory enactment destroy the proba- 
tive value of all confessions made to the police; the other 
would remove the occasion for such confessions by requiring 
that persons in custody shall be taken immediately before a 
magistrate without even a brief preliminary detention in a 
police lock-up. 

Either device would aid materially in suppressing Third 
Degree practices, though at grave risk of limiting police effec- 
tiveness. By outlawing confessions made to the police, some 
of the most valuable results of successful investigations would 
be thwarted. By requiring immediate examination before a 
magistrate, police would be deprived of all opportunity to 
establish the identity of the prisoner, to search for a previous 
criminal record, or to determine whether he was wanted in 
another jurisdiction for a crime, an escape, or a parole viola- 
tion. Hence, so long as the procedural codes of many of our 

*tlt is of course difficult to secure reliable and extensive data on third 
degree practices, or to measure the precise extent in which they infringe 
upon personal liberty. All special treatments of the subject tend, to exag- 
gerate the frequency of third degree abuses. The best source is: National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement: Report on Latviessness 
in Law Enforcement (Washington, 1931)* We are still too far removed from 
the standards of civil liberties observance which are so well established in 
Great Britain, for the police procedures and restraints there employed to 
have more than an inspirational value for us at the present time. In this 
connection, the monumental Report of the Royal Commission on Police 
Powers and Procedure, Dated i6tk March, Vols. I-IV, is invaluable. 
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states are content to limit the magistrate’s examination to a 
pro forma proceeding, without placing the defendant under 
oath, or penalizing him for failure to make even an excul- 
patory statement, or in any other way making him account- 
able for his actions, there can be little hope for an adequate 
substitute for interrogation by police and prosecutors. 

The Issue of Lawful Enforcement 

This throws full responsibility back upon police adminis- 
trators to require that interrogations shall be conducted with 
decent restraint. In fact theirs has been the responsibility all 
along and there is no good reason why they should continue 
to avoid full assumption of it. The general disciplinary 
powers which they already possess are in most cases entirely 
adequate for controlling objectionable practices and excesses 
of authority. Once let investigating officers clearly understand 
that the physical or mental abuse of prisoners will be followed 
both by disciplinary action and also by such criminal prose- 
cution as the facts may warrant, and use of the Third Degree 
will end, and end abruptly. Though the prosecution of cer- 
tain cases might fail owing to the use of this method, it would 
be more than offset by the changed attitude of the public as 
represented in jury boxes. 

In the long run it will be these public attitudes which de- 
termine the strength and nature of popular controls, as well 
as the circumstances and frequency of their application. For 
if the general attitude is one of trust and confidence, then lay 
and inexpert interference with the essential processes of law 
enforcement should be of rare occurrence. In that event, 
police might hope to enjoy long periods of uninterrupted 
development, in the course of which the arts of civil protec- 
tion could flourish, and the basis for an even-handed justice 
in police operations would become more firmly established. 

There will be scores and perhaps hundreds of police ad- 
ministrators who will respond to this with the declaration 
that they themselves unremittingly emphasize to the rank 
and file the importance of “courtesy” in dealing with the 
general public, and will contend that the frequency and 
gravity of Third Degree episodes is greatly exaggerated. Such 
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as these miss the 'point of popular dissatisfaction. It is not 
courtesy, but civility, that our uniformed forces should ciiiti- 
vate, while the actual extent. of civil rights • violations and 
Third Degree practices is largely irrelevant so long as they do 
,exist and .are, popularly believed to be both'freqiien,t and g'en- 
eral. That belief will persist until the .full, equal, .and lawful 
enforcement of the law is freely accepted by police as their 
standard of performance and is consistently applied, year i,ii 
and year out, as a matter of corps discipline and adniiiiistra- 
tive routine. 

The words of Rufus Choate are pertinent in this connec- 
tion. In describing the essential qualities in the character of 
a judge, he said that ''he must possess the perfect confidence 
of the community, that he bear not the sword in vain. To be 
honest, to be no respecter of persons, is not yet enough— /ic 
must be believed such/' Police are subjected to a somewhat 
similar test by the communities which they serve, and ac- 
cordingly are under a special duty and obligation to take the 
initiative by establishing humane policies in dealing with 
their prisoners, and in their scrupulous observance of civil 
liberties. No mere declaration of intentions will sufiice, nor 
will any standard of performance not in complete accord with 
the most exacting of the community’s attitudes. Even a rela- 
tively good record is still not good enough. No matter from 
what angle the civil liberties question is viewed, always there 
is the problem of police observance. Unless that is complete 
and unqualified, the confidence of the community will be 
withheld. 

This, in substance, seems to be the meaning of American 
experience. These are the reasons why the declarations of 
police are not accepted at face value. When they protest that 
civil liberties are protected "except in emergencies/’ they 
weaken popular support in many unanticipated ways. When 
they extend assurances that "no decent citizen is ever 'beaten 
up’ in a police station,” public uneasiness rises to the point 
of actual alarm. When governors, mayors, and police ad- 
ministrators threaten hoodlums and gangsters with informal 
punitive ■measures, , rather than , the full m.easure of iustice 
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under law, citizens begin to wonder just how such a condi- 
tion of outlawry is to be established. 

The strong indications are that police believe in observ- 
ance of civil liberties quite as much as does the general 
public.® Both groups are prone to depart from the accepted 
standard under die stress of what at the time are believed to 
be compelling circumstances. Thus police violations of civil 
liberties and the application of various restrictions upon 
police as means of popular control become segments of a 
vicious circle. Popular distrust is not a favorable climate for 
the consistent development of police techniques, and when 
these are pushed aside in favor of short-cut procedures a law- 
less enforcement of the law is produced which in turn arouses 
new public antipathies. While this aspect of the police prob- 
lem varies with each jurisdiction, and therefore presumably 
requires varied treatment, police administrators would do 
well to iveigh the advantages to be realized from a clean break 
with the old slipshod police tradition. The administrator 
tvho lays down hard-and-fast rules of police conduct which 
are enforced to the letter may lose his official head in the po- 
litical guillotine, but if he survives this danger the chances 
are good that he will break through the circle of interacting 
cause and effect now preventing the extension of so many 
major improvements in police service. 

The Price of Greater Efficiency 

We pay high for our law enforcement— more in cash per 
capita than does any other part of the world, and our police 
enjoy compensation scales, disability benefits, and retirement 
pensions having no parallels elsewhere. In return for such 
costly standards in the conditions of employment, there is a 
natural expectation of more and more police efficiency. That 
end, however, can never be achieved so long as popular con- 
trols take the form of ever higher obstacles to vigorous police 
administration; ail on the theory that since we cannot have 

8 See, for example, Beyle and Parratt, Approval and Disapproval of 
Specific Third Degree Practices, in Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, Vol. 28, No. 4, pp. 586-550 (i937‘1938)- 
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law abiding police, we can at least weaken their capacity for 
abusing the authority entrusted to them. 

Here is a complete cycle of futility produced at the cost of 
much blood and treasure. There is ground for hope in the 
fact that police of all ranks show an increasing concern with 
the trend of public opinion, and are more and more disposed 
to reexamine some of the basic assumptions concerning ex- 
ercise of their authority. If this attitude of self-criticism con- 
tinues, we may yet effect a close approach to a police regime 
which is vigorous without being oppressive, and scrupulous 
in its observance of civil liberties without losing its effective- 
ness in law enforcement. Thus far these various objectives 
rarely have been found in combination, nor is it likely that 
they will become more common until police are able to es- 
tablish themselves as enforcers rather than as evaders of our 
criminal codes. In the last analysis this promises to be the 
real test of the emergence of a police profession, which will 
thenceforth proceed to regulate and control its members 
without corrective action by the public on any but rare occa- 
sions. When that day comes, the problems of police adminis- 
tration can be approached in more systematic fashion than 
is now possible. With the vicious circle of popular distrust 
and lawless enforcement broken, police management will be 
able to move more directly and with increased assurance 
towards its truly great objectives. 
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